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JOHN MERRYMAN. ; B. H. WARING. 


JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 


FARMERS’ AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY, 


AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


69 WEST FAYETTE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, LAND PLASTER, AND ALL MANUFACTURED FERTILI- 
ZERS OF KNOWN VALUE, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, ec. 





HENRY GASSAWAY, 
ARTIST, 
58 SARATOGA STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 





Photographs, Porcelain and Landscape Pictures Painted 
IN THE BEST STYLE, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


RICHARD M. VENABLE, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
31 LEXINGTON STREET, 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 
Greenwood Deve, Albemarle Co., Va. 
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The TWELFTH Annuai Session of this SCHOOL will open on the Seconp 
Day or SEPTEMBER NEXT, and close the LAST OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University ef Vir- 
ginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

A successful experience of eleven years in the conduct of his present School, of 
three previous years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics and 
Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twenty 
years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Principal that the in- 
struction in every "department of his School shall be accurate and full, and the 
mental training sound and thorough; to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master of Arts of the U niversity of Virginia, who 
assisted in the School before the w ar, will resume his place in the School the next 
session. 

Terms for Tuition and Board, $250 per session, in gold, or its equivalent in the 
Richmond market, payable one-half the 2d of September, and the other half the 
Ist February. 

Wood, $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month. 


Zs Pupils furnish their own towels and lights. 


Rev. WM. DINWIDDIE, M. A., 
June, 1868. PRINCIPAL. 





IS DAVIS A TRAITOR ? 


OR 
WAS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL - RIGHT? 
By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 
Pre. 264. Price $1.50 per cory. 


A single copy will be sent, free of postage, to any one who may transmit the 
price to Office of SOUTHERN REVIEW ; and on the receipt of ten dollars, ten 
copies will be forwarded by express to the person sending the money. 








CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, Diamonds, Pearls, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Fancy Goods, Watchmakers’ Tools and Materials, &c. 

229 BALTIMORE STREET, - - - - BALTIMORE, 

Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our stock. 
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The Leading Democratic Journal of Pennsylvania, 


09) “THE AGE.” 09 


Great Improvements and Great Inducements. 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


ee 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS! 





A first-class Newspaper, containing [the very latest intelligence from all parts of the 
world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Philadelphia. Advertisers will 
find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to their cards, as THz AGe has a larger mail 
list and reaches aclass who subscribe for no other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays,) at 14 & 16 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
DAT IY rah 


$9.00 PER ANNUM. $4.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 50 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


THE WHEBEKLY AGE. 


A complete Compendium of the News of the week. Adapted to the wants of the Politician, 
the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family Circle, and the General Reader. 2 


Read Our Terms. 


ONE COPY, a YEAR..... oo cccccescccce eee tecececesees eesees $ 2 00 
FIVE COPIES ....00 eee eee PPISTITITIITI RTT Tere 9 00 
TEN COPIES, ecccceccccees eee cceseccccees ccevce re eecee pe eeeseecees 17 50 
TWENTY COPIES...ccc.sccccecese eeeeee ecccccccce cocccccccccces SO OO 


The following deductions from the above rates will be made when ALL THE PAPERS ordered 
ave sent to a SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally to the members of the club : 


FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR......... eevcee e ccccece cece cccees cece $ 8 50 
TEN COPIES........00 oovcecvcce eo eceeeccceescccccscccces seeces 16 50 
TWENTY COPIES....00 cccccccccccccccisseccececcsccverveescseces 30 00 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES... oe cceerevecese. cece eee ceeceecceees 100 00 


One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or more, to one address, for 
one year. 
Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 


14 ¢& 16 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 


53 | 
POLITICS, 
FINANCE, 
LITHRATURHE, 
SOCIHTY 
AND ART. 


REVIEW ADVERTISER. 











THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a weekly journal of the 
first-class which has achieved a success beyond what has ever hitherto been 
attained by any similar publication in the United States. In periodicals, as-in 
all things else, the practical test is the unerring one. 77HE ROUND TABLE 
now has subscribers in every State in the Union, in the Canadas, in Great Britain, 
France, Germany and other European States: as well as in China, Australia, the 
East and West Indies, and the Sandwich Islands. It is far more widely quoted 
than any other American weekly journal, and its opinions are respectfully cited 

e by the ablest papers and reviews in either hemisphere. While it is not claimed 
that THE ROUND TABLE excels the best English Journals of its class, it is 
emphatically claimed that it comes much nearer the highest foreign standards in * 
its field than most other American publications come in theirs; a fact which has 

been frequently recognized by the ablest and most experienced of judges, both 

American and English. 





TERMS—$6 a year, invariably in advance. 


All the first-class magazines can be had on clubbing terms with THE ROUND 
TABLE—an average deduction of 25 per cent. from the aggregate price of both. 


Address— 








THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


Jo. 182 Nassau Street, New York. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Retailers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
Nos. 165 & 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


By our extensive facilities and experienee of many years’ service before the 
Public, we are able to keep our stock always COMPLETE, and adapted to every 
taste, in style and fabric; and manufacturing exclusively ourselves, can warrant 
satisfaction, and offer goods with but one profit We ask especial attention to our 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Gentlemen’s CLOTHING and SHIRTS, of any material and style MADE TO 
oRDER, With prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established 
reputation of the House for 


TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. 


ZF Prices guaranteed to be lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments 
generally. 
Samples of material with directions by which any one can measure, dail prices 


sent by mail when desired. 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 
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STAPLE FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 


IMPORTED DIRECT BY 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Cutlery, Plated Goods, and House Furnishing Goods Generally, 


No. 20 N. Charles St., : ae, Md. 


TORK 02 OS TEL, 


721 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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D. M. HILDRETH & CoO. 
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[THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN — 


Was established January 1, 1834. It was then announced that the principles to guide its Editor 
were simply “The Word of God as interpreted by the Articles, Liturgy and Homilies” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It will continue to maintain the same principles, and endeavor 
to be a welcome visitor to the parsonages of the Clergy and the homes of the Laity. Eschewing 
all matters that relate to the politics of the day, it will endeavor to furnish promptly all im- 
portant foreign and domestic EccLEstastTIcaL intelligence; by its selections to interest and 
improve both the mind and heart; and in all ways to contend earnestly for the truth as held 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, with hatred for none and kindness to all. 


TERMS: 


Four Dollars a Year in Advance. Two Dollars for Six Months. 
Clergymen and Candidates for Orders will be furnished with the paper. 





CHURCHMAN OFFICE, 


Alexandria, Va. 





Rhodes’ Standard Biariardk. 


—_—— 


RHODES’ STANDARD SUPER PHOSPHATE : 


The Old and Long Established Standard Manure. Prepared expressly for the Drill. 


RHODES’ AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE : 


Prepared for such as desire Ammonia, and not disposed to make their own combination. 


RHODES’ TOBACCO MANURE : 


Prepared with care, and referred to this important staple. 


Rhodes’ Manure, in its preparation, is made equally adapted for forcing large crops of 
Cotton, Corn, Wheat, Tobaceéo, Potatoes, and other Root Crops. The Manufacturing Depart- 
ment is conducted by Frederjck Klett, one of the most skillful chemists and manufacturers in 
the United States. 

They are endorsed, approved and recommended, by all the most prominent Chemists and 
Agriculturalists in the Southern States. THEY CAN BE RELIED ON AS UNIFORM IN QUALITY; 
always reliably productive of large crops, and unexcelled by any in the market, in the high 
percentage of TRur FeRTILIzING PRINCIPLE. 


TERMS—$55 per ton cash, bags or barrels. Time sales can be arranged with city ac- 
ceptances, The usual discount of the market allowed dealers. 


B. M. RHODES & CO., Office 82 South St., Baltimore, Md. 





Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. 1868-69. 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Session will commence on the 15th of October, 1868, and close 
March ,1869. Infirmary will open on the 15th of October, 1868. Twenty-one Lectures are 
delivered every Week throughout the session, besides the hours spent in actual practice. 

Lecture and Demonstration Fees, $115—Matriculation Fee (paid ouly once), $5—Diploma 
Fee, $50. 


For information, address F, J. 8S. GORGAS, M. D., DEAN or THE Facutry, 
No, 48 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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~ THE NAVAL HISTORY 


CONFEDERACY | 


WEMOIR OF SERVICE AFLOAT DURING THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


ADMIRAL RAPHAEL SEMMES, 


OF THE LATE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY. 





Complete in one Octavo Volume of about 850 Pages, illustrated with 
Srx rut Page Enoaravines 1x Curomo Tints, together with 
Firreen steel Kngraved portraits of the Admiral and 
the Officers of the SumTeR anv ALanaMa, executed 
in the highest style of the Hncraver’s Art. 


The work will bean historical and personal memoir of the cruises and services 
of the Admiral, from his withdrawal from the Federal Navy to the close of the war, 
embracing the operations of his two ships, the Sumter and the Alabama, against 
the enemy’s commerce; the running of several blockades by both ships, and the 
engagement of the Alabama with the Hatteras and Kearsarge. To which will be 
added the operations of the James River fleet in the last months of the war. The 
work will be handsomely illustrated by numerous steel engravings and chromo- 
lithographs,‘ and will be gotten up in the best style of the art. The Admiral, in 
the preparation of the above work, has not confined himself to mere naval opera- 
tions, but has interspersed these with interesting personal memoirs, descriptive of 
his every-day life on board ship. He has given us, besides, short biographical 
sketches of his officers and men; notices of the countries and peoples visited by 
him ; descriptions of the storm and the calm, and other interesting phenomena 
of the sea. To make his work complete, he has discussed some of the most inter- 
esting international questions to which his services gave rise, adducing precedents 
from the history of the American Navy. The thread of the war on the land has 
not been lost sight of ; but has been skillfully interwoven with the sea narrative, 
so that the reader will have at the same view the entire drama ofthe war before him, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Prices and Style of Binding: 
In Extra Cloth 
In Library style, full Sheep......... secccsecececseeseeereeeeeer eee Stacaebesescoesetneseves 6.50 
Tet BALE TUPkGy MOrGOnOicececcosceccisccssczcedncsescdseceacotescessesetocessen cocsoosscoss 7.50 
In Half Russia, full gilt........... Sabéneteitecenss.coviasucts.iostnpesbatetenpenanscberibaveset 7.50 
In Half Calf, full gilt..........+.. wiavhebssensch «oocbnsetsdueabdehesbscevovesessenes steuseees . 7.50, 


Agents wanted in all parts of the country, to whom exclusive territory will 
be given. For terms and information, Address, 


KELLY, PIET & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Battimore, 
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RR. RENWICK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET FURNITURE, HAIR & SPRING MATTRASSES, 


Parlor and Library Mirrors, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Lace Curtains, Brocatelle and Upholstery Goods, 


No. 92 North Howard Street, 
ROBT. RENWICK. ) ©, 
JOHN A. RENWICK. Baltimore, Md, 


GEORGE S. CLOGG. 


28. CALVERT ST., One Door South of Baltimore, 
Manufacturer of All Kinds of 
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Also, at No. 1559 WEST PRATT STREET, opposite Maltby House, where may be found 
all kinds of Gentlemen’s Wear in the BOOT and SHOE line. This Establishment is managed 
by A. M. DAVIS, formerly of Paag & Co., Richmond, Va. 
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The Masterpieces of Fiction at a Marvel of Cheapness. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


At the uniform price of Twenty-five Cents per volume, 


EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVED FRONTIS- 
PIECE, AND BOUND IN AN ILLUMINATED TARTAN COVER. 


To be completed in 25 volumes, as follows: 


1. Waverley. | 

2. Ivanhoe. | 

3. Kenilworth. | 

4. Guy Mannering. 

5. Antiquary. 

6. Rob ye 

7. Old Mortality. 

8. The Black Dwarf | 

. and a Legend of | 

Montrose. . 

9. Bride of Lammer-) 
moor. 


10. Heart of Mid-Loth- 
an. 
11. The Monastery. 


| (2. The Abbot. 


13. The Pirate. 

14. Fortunes of Nigel. 

15. Peveril of the Peak 
16. Quentin Durward. 
17, St. Roman’s Well. 

18. Redgauntlet. 





19. The Betrothed, and 
Highland Widow. 


20. The Talisman. 


21. Woodstock. 

22. Fair Maid of Perth. 
23. Anne of Geierstein. 
24. Count Robert of 


Paris. 
25. The Surgeon’s 
Daughter. 


The first volume, ‘‘Waverley,’’ issued on February 22,1868. A volume will be 
published, about once a fortnight, until the Series is completed. Any volume 
mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 

For SIX DOLLARS we will send by mail, prepaid, as fast as published, the 
entire set of Wavertey Novzts, and a copy of a new Steel-plate Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, suitable for framing. 

For TEN DOLLARS we will send by mail, prepaid, a set of Dickens, (in uni- 
form style, ) 18 volumes, and Waver.ry, 25 volumes. 
worth to be found in the whole range of Literature. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 ¢ 94 GRAND STREET, N. ¥. 


dollars ! 


The cheapest Ten Dollars’ 


Forty-three volumes for ten 
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JOHIN COX, : 





Book & Jos PWEINTER, 


Commercial Building, 


BALTIMORE. 





GAY AND LOMBARD STREETS, | 































Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies, 
Nos. 360 and 862 N. EUTAW STREET. 
BALTIMORE, MP. 


Taste SE 

Mrs. S. BLEDSOE HERRICK, Principal; 
Algebra, Geometry, & Natural Philosophy; assisted in Natural Philosophy by Miss Bledsoe. 

Miss E. M. BLEDSOE; 
English Grammar and Composition, French, German, and Latin. 
Miss e 
Arithmetic, Geography. ChronalJogy. and History. 
The Rev. EDWARD J. STEARNS, A. M.; 


Ancient Languages: Latin and Greek. 


Professor ALBERT T. BLEDSOE, A. M., LL. D., 
LATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA; 
Moral Philosophy, Bhetoric and Belles Lettres, English Language and Literature; 
Assisted in the last Two Branches by Mrs. Herrick. 


Mrs. rig 
The French as a Spoken Language. 


Mrs. JULIET WORKMAN; 


Music: Instrumental and Vocal. 








A PREPARATORY DepaRtTMEN? will be organized in connection with the School, in which 
will be taught, under the supervision of Mrs. Atsert T. Buepsoz, Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 

The Institute will he divided into Two Classes, according to the age and advancement of 
the pupils. 

. The Institute will open on the !5th of September, and close on the 20th of June. A recess 
of ten days will be given at Christmas, and also at Easter. 

Punctual attendance at the beginning of the Session is highly important. Pupils may, 
however, enter at any time, but will be required to remain till the end of the Scholastic Year, 
or else to make full payment as if they had remained. 

Payments to be made in advance. Bills rendered semi-annually, at the commencement 
of the session, or on entrance, and on the Ist of February. 

Nos. 360 and 362 Eutaw street, are two adjacent four-story brick buildings, admirably 
adapted to the purpozes of a school, and provided with all the modern improvements, such as 
gas, baths, &c., with light and cheerful school-rooms, and separated from Eutaw Square by 
one house only; a situation well known as one of the most elevated, airy, healthy, and de- 
lightful parts of Baltimore. 

Each boarding pupil is required to be supplied with téwels, table-napkins, napkin-ring ; 
all of which, as well as the clothing, should be marked with the owner’s name. 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS FOR DAY PUPILS. 
as vie yd Department.....+.+- e000 
Junior Class..........++ 
Senior Class Gare clg ssa Cdbead we nie sdne'ets as 
The French Language: Written and Spoken......... css eeeseeeeeee 
The Latin Language.........00+ veces 
Music on Pi 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS FOR BOARDING PUPILS. 
Board, Tuition, Washing, Fuel, and Lights........seee cecceesccccecvceee $200 00 
An extra class in Algebra and Geometry, for the benefit of Young Ladies not of the In- 
stitute, will be formed and instructed by Mrs. Herrick and Proressor BuEepsoe; and also 
an extra class in Latin will, for the same purpose, be formed and instructed by the Rev. 
E. J. Stearns. The charge for each class per session is $30.00. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES.—The first, the second, and the third Gold Medals will be 
tively given to the Graduates highest in Genera! Merit; highest in French and Latin, 
and highest in Algebra and Geomé¢iry. Lesser prizes will, also, be given to the best Stu- 
dents in English Grammar; in Arithmetic; in Geography; in Reading, etc., etc. 
To Graduates well qualified to teach, certificates of proficiency and qualifications will, if 
desired, be signed and given by the Teachers of the Institute. 
The Principal will, at the request of Parents or Guardians, purchase Wearing Apparel 
to the best possible advantage for Boarding Pupils, and without any charge for her services; 
but she cannot advance money for that purpose, or for any other. 





P #An excellent and experienced teacher has been invited to fill this vacancy, but has not 
yet been heard from. Either she, or some one equally well qualified, will be employed in due 
time to enter on the duties of the position at the opening of the Institute. 

+This vacancy will be filled by a Lady who speaks, and who will teach her pupils to 
speak, the purest Parisian French. 





SOUTHERN REVIEW, 


VOL. VI. 





BALTIMORE: 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 
1869. 








‘Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 
In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the District of Maryland. 
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. Inquiry into the Origin and — of Politic . 
bade the United States. By Martin Van Buren, 
late ex-President of the United States. 

. Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and John Adams. Edited from the Papers of Oliver 
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Gibbs. 

3. The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By his Son, 
John C. Hamilton. 

4. The Works of Alexander Hamilton. . In seven 
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3. A System of Logic, Rationative and Deduc- 
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Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investiga- 
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4. A Treatise on Logic; or the Laws of Pure 
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Hamiltonian Analysis of Logical Forms, and some 
Chapters of Applied Logic. By Francis Bowen. 

5. Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamil- 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XI. 


JULY, 1869. 


Arr. L—1. Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political 


Parties in the United States. By Martin Van Buren, 
late ex-President of the United States. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1867. Pp. 436. 

2. Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John 
Adams. Edited from the Papers of Oliver Wolcott, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Dy George Gibbs. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Published for the subscribers. 1840. 

3. The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By his Son, John C. 
Hamilton. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1840. 

4. The Works of Alewander Hamilton. In seven volumes. 
Edited by J. C. Hamilton. New York: John T. Trow, 
Printer. 1851. 

5. History of the Republic of the United States, as traced m 
the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Contempo- 
raries. By John C. Hamilton. In six volumes. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 


The article on Alexander Hamilton, which appeared in this 
Review for October, 1867, created some little dissatisfaction in 
the minds of his enthusiastic admirers. It would have been 
strange indeed had it been otherwise. Accustomed to the 
undiscriminating praise, to the unbounded adulation, of their 





2 Alexander Hamilton. [July, 


great idol, it must needs have caused them, as it caused us, no 
little pain to be compelled to contemplate the huge spots on the 
blazing dise of his genius. This dissatisfaction, however, at 
least in so far as it has come to our knowledge, has manifested 
itself in vague complaints, rather than in well-defined and tan- 
gible objections. One person, for example, would not hear the 
article in question ‘read any further; he had always heard his 
father, and his grandfather, speak so highly of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, that he could not bear to hear anything said against him.’ 
Another ‘hoped The Jeview would never criticise Hamilton 
again; for he was his very greatest favorite.’ 

We freely confess to the weakness, if a weakness it be, of a 
very great anxiety to please our readers. But then this is net 
our supreme desire. If it were, our labors might easily be 
made far lighter, and our remuneration far greater. But as, 
in our protracted and painful search after the truth of history, 
we have not sought to please ourselves; so we dare not make 
the pleasure of our readers the highest aim of our exertions. 
Having, in obedience to the dictates of truth, crucified and 
crushed some of our most warmly cherished prejudices in favor 
of Hamilton, we cannot be expected to spare those of the 
merely sentimental reader. We shall, then, proceed as we 
began with the calm but fearless discussion of the life and 
times of ‘the greatest man that ever figured in the history of 
the New World.’ 

Only one objection to the article in question has come to us 
in a sufficiently definite, or tangible, shape, to admit of a reply. 
By more persons than one, and especially by several very res- 
pectable members of the Baltimore Bar, that paper has been 
censured on the assumed ground, that it blames Hamilton for 
advocating the Constitution of 1787, after having pronounced 
it so defective. But, in reality, that article attaches no such 
blame to him. On the contrary, so far from blaming Hamil- 
ten, that article expressly praises him, for determining to advo- 
cate the Constitution of 1787. (Southern Review for October, 
1867, p. 262.) In reference to that determination, it says: ‘So 
far all is open, frank, candid, and commendable.’ Does this 
look like blame or censure? 
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Indeed, nothing stronger in favor of Hamilton could be said 
on this subject, than is said by Mr. Curtis in his History of the 
Constitution; a defense, or rather eulogy, which is quoted in 
the article under consideration with approbation. We here 
reproduce this ‘eulogy.’ ‘It was the rare felicity of his tem- 
perament,’ says Mr. Curtis, ‘to accept a less good than his 
principles might have led him to insist upon, and to labor for 
it, when nothing better could be obtained, with as much energy 
and zeal as if it had been the best result of his own views. 
The Constitution itself remains, in this particular, a monument 
of the disinterestedness of his character.’ Now to this apology, 
to this eulogy, we have never had one syllable to oppose. The 
charge was, and is, not that Hamilton advocated the Constitu- 
tion before the people, but that ‘he used dishonorable means 
to secure its adoption.’ This is the charge, and let this be 
disproved. Let it be shown, that he did not use arguments 
which he believed to be false, and extracts which he knew to 
be garbled, and we will confess our error. But let no one, 
much less respectable members of the Bar, impute false posi- 
tions to us, and then batter them down with our own words. 
We pronounced his course, in regard to the particular in ques- 
tion, ‘honest, open, frank, candid, and commendable’; and yet 
our friendly critic blames us for condemning that very course! 
Indeed, the silliest of all critics, the most ignorant of all scrib- 
blers, could hardly have censured Hamilton for resolving to 
advocate the Constitution of 1787, after he found that ‘nothing 
better could be obtained.’ Even while we were yet school boys, 
we learned to admire the wisdom of Solon in urging on the 
Athenians the government he considered, not the best of all, 
but only the best they could be induced to accept. Hence, we 
are not very highly flattered when, after a life devoted to the 
study of political philosophy and the spirit of laws, our friendly 
critics undertake to teach us this juvenile lesson, and open our 
eyes to precisely the same elementary wisdom in Alexander 
Hamilton. If our admiration was not quite so enthusiastic as 
that of Mr. Curtis, this was because it did not appear to us so 
wonderful in Hamilton, that he should have labered for the best 
attainable government, rather than for one the people would 
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have rejected with scorn and contempt. Would he not have 
been a simpleton, indeed, or a madman, if he had rejected the 
greatest good within his reach, in the pursuit of one he knew 
to be utterly unattainable? But if such a course would have 
been the extreme of folly, then surely its opposite was not so 
wonderfully wise; at least for a Hamilton. 

We covet criticisms. But not such criticisms as those we 
have just noticed. Such criticisms are, perhaps, the inevitable 
result of ‘the right of every man to think for himself’; a right 
which is even more dangerous in practice than it seems beau- 
tiful in theory. For, while every man claims the right to think 
for himself, few regard the duty to read, reflect, scrutinize, and 
decide, as become rational and responsible agents. Hence the 
world is filled with hasty, crude, precipitate, and unfounded 
judgments; worse than all the frogs, and locusts, and lice of 
Egypt. Most men, indeed, ‘rush in where angels fear to tread, 
or else blindly follow some chosen leader; who, after all, is not, 
perhaps, the most conscientious and scrupulous of men. He 
was but a representative man who, on being told of the death 
of Alexander Hamilton, exclaimed: ‘Alas! who shall I now 
have to think for me?’ Indeed, though every man dreams 
that he is capable of thinking for himself, and has, consequently, 
the right to do so, yet nearly all follow Hamilton, or Madison, 
or Jefferson, or Webster, or Clay, or Calhoun. These are the 
men, in fact, who have done the thinking for America; and 
these are, therefore, the men whom it is the high office of His- 
tory to hold responsible, at the bar of posterity, for the manner 
in which they discharged that awful duty. It is our desire, it 
is our aim, it is our ambition, to contribute our mite to this 
great work of History. 

In the article for October, 1867, we began with Alexander 
Hamilton. We there showed, that ‘he wsed dishonorable 
means to secure the adoption of the Constitution’, which he 
despised as ‘a frail and worthless fabric.’ We also promised 
to show, in some future paper of the Review, that he deliber- 
ately ‘attempted to transform the nature of the Constitution he 
had sworn to support.’ This point is, indeed, fully established 
in Mr. Van Buren’s profoundly interesting volume on the 
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Origin and Course of Political Parties of the United States. 
But as we have some curious things to add to his proofs and 
illustrations, we shall combine our discussion of the same topic, 
or proposition, with a review of his work. We shall, in this 
way, increase the interest of the present article for the general 
reader, and, at the same time, accomplish two objects instead 
of one. 

We have, again and again, read the work of Mr. Van Buren 
with an intense, absorbing interest. A work containing so 
much valuable information, as well as so many just views and 
reflections, respecting the political history of this country, 
should, it seems to us, enchain the mind of the American reader 
more than the pages of the most fascinating romance. Before 
proceeding, however, to consider either the great merits of the 
work, or its proofs of the unconstitutional designs of Hamilton, 
we shall point out what appears to us some of its chief defects. 

The reading of Mr. Van Buren, if we judge from the work 
before us, has been desultory rather than systematic. Perhaps 
neither reading nor study has been the serious business of his 
life. Like most of the public men of this country, he devoted, 
it is probable, so much of the prime of life to working the wires 
of political intrigue, and to putting in practice the very useful 
‘art of rising’ in the world, that he had little left to form the 
habits, or to enjoy the pleasures, of patient, protracted, all- 
absorbing, and profound study. Hence, in his writings, as in 
those of most of our public men, we occasionally meet with 
blunders absolutely astounding in their character. Thus, for 
example, he tells us, (p. 50,) that the Convention of 1787, ‘sent 
the instrument it had framed to Congress, not for its approval, 
but to be by it submitted to the States and people in the first 
instance, under a provision, presented by the Convention that if 
it was ratified by nine of the thirteen States it should be bind- 
ing upon all,_—an heroic though perhaps a lawless act. Now 
this is directly in the face of the Constitution itself; which 
says, when it is ratified by the conventions of nine States, it 
shall be binding, not upon all, but only upon ‘the States so 
ratifying the same.’ This provision, this article of the Consti- 
tution, was so extensively discussed in the Convention before 
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it was adopted; it has figured so conspicuously in the debates 
in the Senate of the United States; it has appeared in so many 
speeches, both in and out of Congress, and in so many publi- 
cations of all sorts and sizes; that it is utterly inconceivable 
how Mr. Van Buren should have been, or should have ever 
become, oblivious of its existence. And besides, it is notorious 
that neither North Carolina, nor Rhode Island, was bound by 
the Constitution, though all the other States had ratified it, till 
each had ratified it for herself, by her own separate, individual, 
and voluntary act. Nor is this all. For this notorious fact 
has so important a bearing on, and has been urged so earnestly 
in, the great controversy respecting the nature of the Consti- 
tution as to whether it was federal or national in its origin, 
that we cannot imagine how it could, even for a moment, have 
escaped the mind of Mr. Van Buren. Yet is it in profound 
forgetfulness of this fact, that he compliments the Convention 
of 1787 for the performance of ‘an heroic though perhaps 
lawless act’, in declaring that the Constitution should be bind- 
ing on all the States as soon as it was ratified by nine of them; 
an act which the Convention never once dreamed of doing. 
Mr. Van Buren has, it seems to us, fallen into a strange 
error respecting the use of the party names, Anti-Federalists 
and Federalists. ‘The name of Anti-Federalists’, says he, 
‘was strangely enough given by their opponents to those who 
advocated the continuance of the Union upon the principles 
which prevailed in its establishment, and according to which it 
was regarded as a Federal League or Alliance of Free States’, 
&e. ... ‘On the other hand, the name of Federalists was 
assumed, and, what is still more extraordinary, retained by 
those who desired to reduce the State governments, by the con- 
junction of which the Federal Union had been formed, to the 
condition of corporations’, &c. That is to say, the name of 
Anti-Federalists was strangely enough given to the friends of 
a purely Federal Union, while that of ederalists was applied 
to the enemies of such a union of the States, who wished to 
see the States destroyed as such and moulded into one great, 
consolidated, national government. ‘That this was a signal 
perversion of the true relation between party names and party 
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objects’, says he, ‘can scarcely be denied.’ Now here the 
great mistake of Mr. Van Buren is, that he supposes the Fed- 
eral party wished to ‘reduce the States to the condition of cor- 
porations’, and erect on their ruins as States one great, conso- 
lidated, national government. The Federalists as a body enter- 
tained no such views. Alexander Hamilton was, in fact, the 
only member of the Convention who expressed any such wish 
or design. He stood alone, absolutely alone, in the avowal of 
such a purpose. No such party as that conjured up by the 
imagination of Mr. Van Buren showed itself in the Convention, 
or avowed the object he imputes to the Federalists. All, with 
the single exception of Hamilton, stood forth as the champions 
of a federal union of States, and so completely was Hamilton 
overruled that he retired from the Convention in despair, if not 
in disgust. 

In the assertion that the Federal party entertained such a 
purpose, Mr. Van Buren seems strangely inconsistent with him- 
self. For he admits that they were in the majority in the Con- 
vention, and that they framed the Constitution of 1787. If so, 
then, and if they desired a national government in the place 
of the Federal Union, why did they not make one? Why, on 
the contrary, did they frame the Constitution which, as Mr. 
Van Buren contends, established the Federal Union with very 
limited powers, leaving the States still sovereign, free, and 
independent? Why did they make a government of which 
the interpretation given to it by Mr. Jefferson and himself was 
the true one, while that given to it by Hamilton was utterly 
false ? 

The truth is, if Mr. Van Buren had carefully studied the 
debates and proceedings of the Convention of 1787, he would 
have discovered that all its members were avowed federalists, 
except one; that is, professed friends of a federal union of 
States as opposed to a national government. Even if they 
were not sincere in this profession, it is still not strange or 
extraordinary, that they should have assumed and retained a 
name in conformity with their avowed objects, rather than one 
in conformity with the views and designs imputed to them by 
their enemies. 
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In spite, then, of all that Mr. Van Buren has said on the 
subject, nothing seems more natural, or proper, to our minds 
than the names assumed by the political parties of 1787. Both 
were avowed friends and champions of a federal union of 
States. But the one, ardently attached to the sovereignty of 
the States and jealous of the authority of the Federal Union, 
and, wishing to see its powers restricted within narrow limits, 
were very naturally called Anti-Federalists; while the other, 
less inclined to favor the sovereignty of the States and anxious 
to have the powers of the Federal Union enlarged, were as 
naturally denominated Federalists. So far, then, from being 
‘a signal perversion of the true relation between party names 
and party objects’, such designations appear perfectly natural, 
obvious, and proper. 

If we may judge from the two blunders above noticed, as 
well as from a few others in the same work, Mr. Van Buren 
had but partially and superficially examined the proceedings 
of the Convention of 1787. In this respect, he trod in ‘the 
footsteps of his ilustridus predecessors’, and was not much 
better informed respecting the political history of the United 
States than Daniel Webster, or Henry Clay. His work con- 
tains no greater mistake than the following with respect to the 
Convention of 1787: ‘Its proceeedings’, says he, ‘have been 
so familiar to the public mind, from the full publications that 
have been made of them, and the extent to which they have 
been reviewed, as to render it unnecessary to go very far into 
their details’, (p. 45.) In fact, they had never become familiar 
to his own mind, any more than to the minds of the other 
leading men of the country. Hence, it was a fortunate thing 
for him, that the public mind had become so familiar with them 
‘as to render it unnecessary to go very far into their details’s 
for he would not have been able to go into them without blun- 
dering. 

Mr. Van Buren, determined democrat though he was, does 
ample justice to the motives. of Hamilton. It is, indeed, truly 
delightful to see this scarred veteran of democracy laying aside 
the prejudices of education, and party, and passion, and ren- 
dering a noble tribute to the motives of the best abused man 
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that ever did battle against republican institutions. ‘In all his 
steps’, says Mr. Van Buren, ‘he was doubtless influenced by a 
sincere desire to promote the good of his country, and as little 
by personal views as ordinarily falls to the lot of man. A 
riveted conviction that the masses were destitute of a sufficient 
love of order and respect for private rights, with an entire dis- 
trust, consequently, of their capacity of self-government, lay 
at the foundation of his whole course; a course which the 
matured judgment of the country has definitely condemned 
both as to teacher and doctrine.’ That judgment was, of course, 
sufficient to determine the opinion of Mr. Van Buren. The 
people having decided that they were capable of self-govern- 
ment, and that Hamilton’s distrust of them was an unpardon- 
able disloyalty to their sovereign will, the question is settled 
forever in Mr. Van Buren’s estimation. But what has History 
to say respecting the opinion of the people in regard to great 
questions and measures of government? Does it, indeed, de- 
serve to be dignified with the name of an opinion? Does it 
not partake, in nine cases out of ten, more of the nature of a 
popular passion than of a public opinion? Public opinion 
has, as we all know, been worshipped in this country, and by 
no one more devoutly than by Mr. Van Buren himself, as the 
great source of all honor, as the great arbiter of the fate of all 
politicians. But was not Alexander Hamilton right in refusing 
to bend the knee to this modern Baal, to this false god of a 
self-idolizing democracy? Mr. Van Buren himself is compelled, 
in his very heart of hearts, to honor and admire Hamilton’s 
grand protest against the deification of this false god by the 
Convention of 1787. ‘So far’, says he, ‘from being a fit subject 
for censure, the submission to that body by a man in Hamil- 
ton’s position, with the claims he had established upon the con- 
fidence and support of the people by his superior abilities and 
his Revolutitnary services, of propositions which everybody 
knew, and which he himself felt, were strangely adverse to the 
prevailing current of public sentiment, and the intrepidity and 
extraordinary talent with which he sustained them, without a 
single open supporter in the Convention, solely because he be- 
lieved them to be right and their adoption necessary to the 
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public good, exhibited a patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit alike 
honorable to himself and to his principles. His course in the 
Convention, for which he has been extensively reviled, was, in 
my judgment, the most brilliant and creditable portion of his 
political career.’ Nay, his attitude in the Convention was even 
sublime, resembling that of Abdiel in Paradise Lost; for 
although other public men entertained the same sentiments, he 
alone had the rectitude and courage to assert them, and to 
insist on their adoption. 

Nothing is, then, more natural than the painful regret 
expressed by Mr. Van Buren, except the painful regret of Ham- 
ilton’s political friends and more enthusiastic admirers, at the 
discovery that he would, in after life, descend to the use of 
indirect and exceptionable means to accomplish his ends. But 
yet, however painful, such is the discovery which we have been 
compelled to make; and which, we have no doubt, his most 
ardent, enthusiastic, and unqualified admirers will also make, 
if they will only read with the care, and reflect with the cau- 
tion, which become real inquirers after truth. 

How the character of Hamilton underwent such a deteriora- 
tion, it is not difficult for the student of history to discover. 
Each step of the process may be easily seen and described. In 
the first place, he was a monarchist at heart; a sentiment, or 
theory of government, which he did not hesitate to avow in the 
Convention of 1787. According to the testimony of Mr. Mad- 
ison, he said: ‘This view of the subject almost led him to 
despair that a republican government could be established over 
a country of so great extent. He was sensible at the same 
time that it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. 
In his private opinion, he had no scruple in declaring, supported 
as he was by the opinions of so many of the wise and good, that 
the British government was the best in the world; and he 
doubted very much whether anything short of it would do for 
America.’ ‘In the life of Hamilton, by his son’, says Mr. Van 
Buren, ‘the author indulges in harsh imputations upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Madison, in this connection’, (p. 77.) In plain 
English, he calls in question the testimony of Mr. Madison, in 
regard to the truthfulness of the above statement. But, as our 
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author well observes, ‘through a fatality which often attends 
similar demonstrations, he publishes in the same volume Ham- 
ilton’s plan of government, the original draft of which Dr. 
Mason informed Mr. Madison was yet among the General’s 
papers, and which is, word for word, the same as the copy pub- 
lished in the Madison Papers ; and also Hamilton’s notes for 
his great speech in the Convention.” . . . ‘The following 
are extracts from the notes: “ Here I shall give my sentiments 
of the best form of government—not as a thing attainable by 
us, but as a model which we ought to approach as near as 
possible. . . . . British Constitution best form. . .. . A 
democratic assembly is to be checked by a demoeratic Sen- 
ate, and both these by a democratic chief magistrate; the end 
will not be answered; the means will not be equal to the 
object... . The monarch must have proportional strength. 
.. . He ought to be hereditary, and to have so much power 
that it will not be his interest to risk much to acquire more. 
... The advantage of a monarch is this, he is above corrup- 
tion,—he must always intend in respect to foreign nations the 
true interests and glory of the people. . . . Republicanism 
liable to foreign corruption and intrigue.”’ Thus, after having 
impeached the testimony of Mr. Madison as to his father’s views, 
the son of Hamilton furnishes the most incontestible and con- 
clusive evidence, from Hamilton’s own writings, that that tes- 
timony was perfectly just and true. Such is the fatality which 
usually attends those unscrupulous, or incautious, writers who, 
in the too eager pursuit of a particular set purpose, overlook 
the high and sacred claims of truth. 

In the Ana of Mr. Jefferson, the following language is 
ascribed to Hamilton: ‘I own it is my opinion, though I do 
not publish it in Dan or Beersheba, that the present govern- 
ment is not that which will answer the ends of society by giv- 
ing stability and protection to its rights, and that it will pro- 
bably be found to be expedient to go into the British form.’ 
By the late Dr. Hawkes, and by the able advocates of the old 
Federal Party, this testimony of Mr. Jefferson is regarded as 
evidence only of his own malice and mendacity. ‘ Let us see’, 
then, as Mr. Van Buren says, ‘what his oldest and best friend 
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says upon this point. Gouverneur Morris, his coadjutor in the 
Convention and in politics through life, and his eulogist at the 
‘grave, gave in 1811 an unreserved exposé of Hamilton’s opin- 
ions on this very question, in a letter to Robert Walsh, then 
editor of the Wational Gazette, written, doubtless, in answer to 
inquiries... . . . ‘General Hamilton’, says Morris, ‘had 
little share in the forming of the Constitution. He disliked it, 
believing all republican governments radically defective. He 
admired, nevertheless, the British Constitution, which I con- 
sider an aristocracy in fact though a monarchy in name. . . . 
General Hamilton hated republican government because he 
confounded it with democratical government, and he detested 
the latter because -he believed it must end in despotism, and 
be, in the meantime, destructive to public morality. ...... 
But though General Hamilton knew these things from the 
study of history, and perceived them by the intuition of genius, 
he never failed on every occasion to advocate the excellence of, 
and avow his attachment to monarchical governments.’ (p. 80.) 
Thus is the testimony of Mr. Jefferson, once so vehemently 
denied and denounced, fully corroborated by that of Hamilton’s 
most intimate weaned, as well as political, friend; to whom, 
no doubt, he unbosomed himself more fr wily and fully than to 
the greatest of his political opponents and rivals. 

So great, indeed, was Hamilton’s zeal in the cause of mon- 
archy, that in a letter to Governor Aaron Ogden, (December, 
1804,) Morris says: ‘Our poor friend, Hamilton, bestrode his 
hobby to the great annoyance of his friends and not without 
injury to himself. . . . . He well knew that his favorite form 
was inadmissible unless as the result of civil war; and I sus- 
pect that his belief in what he called an approaching crisis, 
arose from a conviction that the kind of government most suit- 
able, in his opinion, could be established in no other way.’ 
(p. 8.) Feeble, indeed, is the testimony ef Mr. Jefferson, 
when compared with this terrible accusation. What! the wish 
for a monarchical form, the strong and overbearing wish,— 
father to the monstrous thought of a civil war as the means of 
its attainment! 
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Secondly, failing to obtain from the Convention anything 
like his favorite form of government, he retired from that body, 
and, for more than seven weeks, devoted himself to his private 
business ; declaring that he expected no good to come of its 
labors. But it was impossible for a mind constituted like his 
to remain an idle spectator of the great struggle in regard to 
the new Constitution. Such was the activity of his nature, the 
ardor of his temperament, the intensity of his patriotism, the 
capacity of his mind for the public service, and, last but not 
least, the eagerness of his ambition, that he soon recovered 
from his fit of despondency, and returned to the Convention; 
resolving to support the Constitution it was about to turn out 
‘as a temporary bond of union.’ Deeming it ‘better than 
nothing’, as the only feasible safeguard against anarchy, con- 
fusion, and civil war, he resolved to labor for its adoption by 
the people. He entered into the great contest, which then 
stirred every part of the country to its depths, with even more 
than his usual é/an and ability. No one would ever imagine, 
from reading his papers in Zhe Federalist, that he .entertained 
a secret contempt for the system, which he there advocated 
with so much zeal, learning, eloquence, and success. He 
labored, as Mr. Curtis says, ‘with as much energy and zeal as 
if it had been the best result of his own views’; though, as we 
learn from his private correspondence, he had always, from first 
to last, regarded it as ‘a frail and worthless fabric.’ If this 
had been all, we should have united with Mr. Curtis, and with 
other admirers of Hamilton, in applauding ‘the disinterested- 
ness of his character’, and the heroism of his conduct. But 
this was not all. Pressed by the necessities of his position, and 
tempted by the ardor of the contest, he stooped to the use of 
means, which he knew to be wrong. ‘He was very ably 
assisted in the Mederalist by Madison and Jay’, says Mr. Cur- 
tis; ‘ but it was from him that the ederalist derived the weight 
and power which commanded the careful attention of the 
country, and carried conviction to the great body of intelligent 
men in all parts of the Union”! True. He carried convic- 
tion, respecting the excellency of the Constitution, to the most 
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intelligent men in all parts of the Union, by arguments and 
eloquence which had utterly failed to convince himself. For, 
as late as 1802, he thus writes to his most intimate friend: 
‘Perhaps no man in the United States has sacrificed or done 
more for the present Constitution than myself; and contrary to 
all my anticipations of its fate, as you know from the very 
beginning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and worthless 
Sabric”? Now from this passage, as well as from many others 
of his published works, we learn that Hamilton despised as ‘a 
frail and worthless fabric’, the very Constitution which his own 
writings had induced thousands to admire as the almost mira- 
culous product of human wisdom. Nay, we learn that, instead 
of ever having indulged the fond dream of its perpetuity, the 
continuance of ‘so frail a system’, (as he elsewhere calls it,) for 
thirteen years, was ‘contrary to his anticipations of its fate.’ 
Nor is this all. For, as we have shown in the article for Octo- 
ber, 1867, if we descend from this general view of the subject 
to an examination of the specific means used by Hamilton to 
carry his point and gain the victory, we shall find that, in his 
advocacy of the Constitution of 1787, he deliberately put off 
the statesman and put on the sophist. He stooped, to the use 
not only of arguments which had no weight with his own mind, 
but also of extracts which he had carefully garbled and skil- 
fully adapted to the purpose of carrying ‘conviction to the 
great body of intelligent men in all parts of the Union.’ Such 
was the second great step in the deterioration of the character 
of Hamilton as a public man. 

In the third place, after the Constitution was adopted, and 
the tremendous struggle of parties began under the new Gov- 
ernment, Hamilton, always too keenly bent on success, resorted, 
if possible, to still more clearly exceptionable means to attain 
his ends. He knowingly deviated from right, in order to 
snatch victory from the hands of his enemies, and crown his 
own party with success. Many of those, no doubt, who have 
been educated and trained to the unqualified admiration of 
Hamilton, will, without reason, reading, or reflection, pro- 
nounce this grave charge merely an uncharitable surmise or 
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conjecture. But it is not so. On the contrary, it is based on 
the confession of Hamilton himself, in one of the most remark- 
able, as well as one of the most explicit, productions of his pen. 
We wonder that this confession should have escaped the notice 
of Mr. Van Buren, as well as the other political opponents of 
Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Van Buren makes the charge, and insists 
that it is true, but seems utterly unconscious that its truth is 
admitted by Hamilton himself. He says: ‘for the opinion of 
the majority of the people he (Hamilton) made proverbial his 
want of respect. He held them incapable of judging in such 
questions. He was as anxious as any man to promote their 
happiness and welfare, but he thought it a political necessity 
that this could only be done in despite of themselves; no man 
could possibly be less pron» than he was to the employment of 
sinister means in private life, and yet he held them excusable 
in dealing with the people; he thought nothing effectual and 
salutary could be done with them without appeals to their 
special interests, without exciting their passions and turning 
them to the side of the Government. This was the vicious 
part of his political creed, and proofs of its existence could be 
multiplied almost without end.’ (p. 137-8.) But why multiply 
extracts to prove against Hamilton what he himself has con- 
fessed. This confession, indeed, goes more directly to the point 
than all the proofs adduced by Mr. Van Buren. 

‘Nothing is more fallacious’, says he, ‘than to expect to 
produce any valuable or permanent results in political projects, 
by relying on the reason of men. Men are rather reasoning 
than reasonable animals, for the most part governed by the 
impulse of passion. This is a truth, well understood by our 
adversaries, who have practiced upon it with no small benefit 
to their cause, for at the very moment they are eulogizing the 
reason of men, and professing to appeal to that faculty, they 
are courting the strongest and most active passion of the human 
heart, vanity / It is no less true, that the federalists seem not 
to have attended to the fact sufficiently; and that they erred 
in relying so much on the rectitude and utility of their mea- 
sures as to have neglected the cultivation of the popular favor, 
by fair and justifiable expedients. . . . Unluckily, however, for 
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us, in the competition for the passions of the people, our oppo- 
nents have great advantages over us; for the reason that the 
vicious are far more active than the good passions; and that, 
to win the latter to our side, we must renounce our principles 
and our objects, and unite in corrupting public opinion, till it 
becomes fit for nothing but mischief. Yet, unless we can con- 
trive to take hold of, and carry along with us some strong feel- 
ings of the mind, we shall in vain caleulate upon any sub- 
stantial or durable results. Whatever plan we may adopt, to 
be successful, must be founded on the truth of this proposition. 
And perhaps it is not easy for us to give it full effect; espe- 
cially not without some deviations from what, on other ocea- 
sions, we have maintained to be right. But in determining 
upon the propriety of the deviations, we must consider whether 
it be possible to succeed without, in some degree, applying the 
weapons which have been employed against us, and whether 
the actual state, and future prospect of things, be not such as 
to justify the reciprocal use of them. I need not tell you that 
I do not mean to countenance the imitation of things zntrin- 
sically unworthy, but only such as may be denominated ¢re- 
gular ; such as, in a sound and stable order of things, ought not 
to exist.’® 

‘Conscious deviations from right’, and deliberate ‘ appeals 
to the passions of the people’, are, then, among the means 
recommended by Alexander Hamilton to his followers as indis- 
pensable to the success of the party. In the same letter, 
indeed, he complains of the Federalists, that they adhered too 
strictly to principle, and left their adversaries alone to take 
advantage of the ignorance and passions of the people. Thus, 
according to his own confession, he renounced the high ground 
of principle, to enter on the dark, tortuous, and slippery paths 
of expediency. There is, no doubt, such a thing as ‘a wise 
expediency.’ But woe to the party, or to the nation, that enters 
the dark and bottomless abyss of expediency, without the 
eternal and never-failing light of principle to guide its steps. 
There is no wisdom, and no safety, in such a course. No man 
knew this better than Hamilton. For, as we have seen, he not 


* Hamilton’s Works. Vol. VI. p. 541. 
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only foresaw, but he predicted, that the course he advised 
would end ‘in corrupting public opinion.’ Nevertheless, instead 
of recoiling from such a course with horror, he recommended it 
as indispensable to success. If we would triumph, says he, we 
must ‘imitate our adversaries.’ We must ‘win the passions to 
our side.’ ‘We must renounce our principles, and our objects, 
and unite in corrupting public opinion, t2/2 2 becomes jit for 
nothing but mischief” And is not all this ‘justifiable’? For, 
if the people must be corrupted, is it not better that it should 
be corrupted by good men working on their ‘good passions’, 
than by bad men working on their bad passions? Or, if the 
country must be ruined, is it not better that it should be ruined 
by patriots and men of honor, than by ‘demagogues and 
knaves’? Or, again, if either party must reign through the 
corruption of the people, and the ruin of the country, is it not 
better that this should be the Federalists, who have merely 
imitated a corrupt example, than the Republicans, by whom 
that example was first introduced? The chivalry which simply 
stands by the right, and, if need be, gloriously sinks with the 
cause of truth and justice, is the sublimest spectacle ever seen 
among men. Such may have been, ere the gigantic struggle of 
parties began, the chivalry of Alexander Hamilton, the great 
statesman of the New World; it was certainly a whole atmos- 
phere above the chivalry of Alexander Hamilton, the great 
politician of New York. 

These things are sad enough. . But there they are; we did 
not make them; we have simply found them in the record of 
his life as written by himself. It is evident, from the letter 
just quoted, that it cost Hamilton no little pain to ‘renounce 
his principles’, and mould his political creed into a conformity 
with the crooked practices of his adversaries. Hence he hesi- 
tates, he wavers, and, at times, seems half ashamed of the frank- 
ness with which he avows his sentiments. Now he calls the 
means recommended by himself fair and honorable ;—no, ‘ fair 
and justifiable’ is the word he uses ;—then he says they are 
‘deviations from right’, and corrupting ‘appeals to the passions.” 
They are avowedly in imitation of the corrupt, and the cor- 
rupting, practices of his adversaries; yet they are not ‘ intrin- 
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sically unworthy’, they are only ‘irregular.’ But whether fair 
or foul, he hopes that ‘the present state, and the future pros- 
pect, of things’, will justify the use of them ; especially as they 
‘have been employed against us’ by our corrupt adversaries ; 
as if foul means could be sanctified by the end, or as if fair 
means needed any sanctification. Such are some of the con- 
tortions or external signs of the pain which it cost a nature 
like Hamilton’s to put off the Abdiel, and put on the Worm, of 
Milton. And, after all, the work was but poorly done; the 
transformation not even half complete. Without the least 
contortion whatever, or other sign of pain, we have seen ‘the 
false Worm’ far more completely put on, or imitated, by 
another demi-god, or idol, in the great political Pantheon of 
America. 

We allude to Abraham Lincoln. Without the chivalry, or 
the conscience, or the cultivation, or the genius, of Alexander 
Hamilton, Mr. Lincoln had no little of his insight, and far 
more than his frankness in the utterance of his sentiments. 
That is, he had as little faith as Hamilton himself in the capa- 
city of the people for self-government; declaring that, in order 
to govern them, they must be deceived and led by their pas- 
sions. Hence, when the great Whig Party, in 1840, knocked 
reason out of the ring, Mr. Lincoln rejoiced, as lustily as any 
one, in the victory and triumph of log-cabins, hard cider, and 
coon skins. He was as much delighted, as we were disgusted, 
to witness that melancholy spectacle. We saw in it the utter 
degradation and corruption of the public mind of the country. 
He saw in it only the success of the Whigs, the defeat of the 
Democrats, and the fulfilment of his aspirations for office. 
Hence he did not mince matters. He did not hesitate or waver, 
first saying one thing and then another, as if his mind were 
divided against itself. On the contrary, coming directly to the 
point, he said the great, round, full thing that was in him, in 
three emphatic words: ‘ We have tried reason long enough’, 
said he, ‘it is of no use. For forty long years, we have ap- 
pealed to the virtue and intelligence of the people; and yet, 
during all that time, the Democrats have carried everything 
before them by appeals to their passions. If we would succeed, 
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we must meet the enemy with his own weapons; we must out- 
humbug the humbuggers; we must fight the Devil with fire.’ 
Now this was but the outspoken utterance of the sentiment 
which animated the Whigs in 1840. They had come to feel, 
most deeply and devoutly, that they had made fools of them- 
selves long enough, by hoping and striving to succeed through 
appeals to the virtue and intelligence of the people. Hence, 
they entered, heart and soul, into the contest for the passions 
of the people. They took all the wind out of the Democratic 
sails. By immense mass meetings, by grand processions, by 
shouts, and songs, and shows, and shams, by running wild in 
carnivals of folly and madness all over the country, they won 
the passions of the people to their side, and scattered the 
hitherto ‘invincible Democracy’ to the winds. An intelligent 
observer might have supposed, indeed, that the tremendous 
contest which then convulsed the country, was intended to 
establish the great principles, that log-cabins are the best of all 
houses, that coon skins are the finest of all furs, and that hard 
cider is the most delicious of all drinks. But, in fact, the 
Whigs, ‘the virtue and intelligence of the country’, had merely 
betaken themselves to log-cabins, coon skins, and hard cider, in 
order to defeat the Democrats, and ride into power. The suc- 
cess was truly wonderful. It far surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of the Whigs themselves. The Democrats dis- 
covered, all on a sudden, that the people were, after all, utterly 
incapable of self-government, and could only be led by their 
passions. This new discovery, this wonderful revelation, was 
everywhere proclaimed by the organs of the Democratic Party, 
by its dailies, its weeklies, its monthlies, and its quarterlies, as 
soon as the overwhelming victory of the Whigs was ascertained. 

The great contest of 1840 was, in fact, but the inauguration, 
on a grand scale, of the policy recommended by Hamilton. 
That is to say, it was simply a fierce contest for the passions of 
the people, in which the use of reason, as a worthless instru- 
ment, was laid aside. Hamilton complains, in the letter above 
quoted, that although he had recommended various expedients 
to win the passions of the people to the side of the Federalists, 
they were too virtuous to adopt them. The leaders of the 
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Whig Party, in 1840, had no reason to complain of any such 
excess of virtue, or devotion to principle, on the part of their 
adherents. Least of all had they any such ground of com- 
plaint against ‘honest Abe’; for it was, indeed, in justification 
of the course adopted by the Whigs in 1840, that he declared, 
‘We have been whipped long enough ; we must fight the Devil 
with fire.’ ‘Suppose we succeed’, replied a too honest Whig, 
‘what shall we accomplish.’ ‘ Why’, rejoined ‘honest Abe’, 
‘we shall put down the most corrupt party the world has ever 
seen.’ ‘ Well, suppose we do’, was the reply, ‘suppose we put 
down the corruption of the Democratic Party, shall we not do 
so by still greater corruption of our own? Suppose we out- 
humbug the humbuggers; shall we not then be ourselves the 
greatest of all humbugs? Suppose we outlie the Father of 
Lies himself; shall we not then be the greatest of all liars? 
Or, finally, suppose we fight the Devil with fire, and gain the 
victory, will he not get us at last, and compel us to keep up 
with him, this very disagreeable fight with fire? No, sir, no! 
I would not fight the Devil with fire; I would fight him with 
light, and with light alone,—the only element from which he 
flies. I would not seek to crush “the most corrupt party the 
world has ever seen”, by the use of its own execrable weapons ; 
for even if these should succeed in our hands, we should pur- 
chase the triumph of party at the price of the country’s ruin.’ 

But ‘honest Abe’, when he had once made up his mind, was 
not the man to change his purpose. Hence, in spite of the 
above appeal to lis reason and his patriotism, he just ‘ put 
down his foot’, and ‘kept pegging away’ at the passions of 
the people. He knew it was the only way to party success. 
Other Whigs, also, united in the same holy work, with William 
H. Seward at their head. They became more democratic 
than the Democrats themselves. They burrowed beneath all 
former Radicals, and sent forth fiercer appeals to the malignant 
passions, than had ever before mingled in the strife of parties. 
They improved on the great lesson of 1840, and continued to 
beat the enemy with their own weapons, till the once ‘ invin- 
cible Democracy’ was crushed. By this course was fulfilled, 
to the very letter, the words of Hamilton; for it resulted ‘in 
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corrupting public opinion, till it became fit for nothing but 
mischief.’ It was in that terrible public opinion, which Mr. 
Lincoln knowingly and designedly helped to manufacture out 
of the passions of the people, that he became a hero, a saint, 
and a martyr. On the other hand, the Whig who, loving his 
country more than his party, and preferring fair means to foul, 
resolved to stand by his convictions of right, and truth, and 
justice, and mercy, begame, in the same public opinion, a 
traitor and a rebel. Public opinion is said to be omnipotent 
in this country. It cannot, it must be admitted, ‘make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.’ But then it can make a hero out of 
one who fought all his battles by proxy; a saint out of one 
who sacrificed his principles on the altar of success; and a 
martyr out of one who had made ten thousand martyrs out of 
braver and better men than himself. 

Sut Hamilton did not leave it to others to try his own policy. 
He did so himself. As his great rival, Thomas Jefferson, 
derived immense advantages, as he said, ‘from courting the 
strongest and most active passion of the human heart, vanzty’ ; 
so he resolved to pit against this some other ‘strong feelings of 
the mind.” The selection was admirably made. The passion 
which he chose for this purpose, was the love of money, or 
avarice, ‘the root of all evil.’ By all the means in his power, 
he petted, he patronized, he nursed, and he nourished into 
gigantic strength, this terrible passion of the human heart, and 
won it to the side of the Federal Party. It was, indeed, as we 
shall presently see, by his appeals to this passion, that Hamil- 
ton labored ‘to transform the Constitution he had sworn to 
support.’ 

By those who framed, and by those who adopted, the Con- 
stitution, it was designed to serve as the bond of union. In 
the opinion of Hamilton, it could only ‘serve as a temporary 
bond of union’; which required to be supplanted by more 
permanent and durable bonds of union. They hoped to see the 
Union preserved, and rendered perpetual, by a faithful and 
conscientious adherence to the Constitution just as it came from 
the Convention of 1787. Hamilton indulged no such hope or 
expectation. According to their faith, nay, according to their 
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legislation, all loyal men were to support the -Constitution ; 
and the Constitution, as the vital, in-dwelling principle of the 
body politic, was to support the Union. But Hamilton, scorn- 
ing to look for support to that ‘frail and worthless fabric’, 
reared vast fabrics of his own for the support of the Union. 
He took the oath, it is true, to support, not the Union, but the 
Constitution. Yet, in all his hereulean labors, he proceeded 
as if he had taken an oath to despise the Constitution, and to 
support the Union. Indeed, Hamilton did despise the Consti- 
tution, and pronounce it utterly unfit to answer the purpose 
of its creation, namely, the preservation of the Union. This— 
this, the preservation of the Union, was the one grand object 
to which all the mighty passions and energies of his nature 
were directed and devoted. The Constitution was only a frail 
and ‘temporary bond of union.’ He would make strong and 
perpetual bonds of union. The Constitution, however weak 
and worthless, was ‘ better than nothing.’ But he would work 
something still stronger, and firmer, and better into its place. 
Though his arguments in The Federalist, and in the Ratifying 
Convention of New York, had convinced others of the excel- 
lency of the Constitution, they had failed to convince himself; 
for he reminded Gouverneur Morris, in 1802, that he had 
‘from the very beginning’ looked for a speedy dissolution of 
the ‘frail and worthless fabric’, and that, ‘contrary to all his 
anticipations of its fate’, it had lasted fourteen years! This 
duration of the Union, for fourteen years, is expressly ascribed 
by Hamilton, not to the Constitution of 1787, but to the 
measures by which he had propped that ‘frail and worthless 
fabric.’ 

Hamilton possessed far greater power than any other man 
to transform the Constitution of his country. For, as Mr. 
Van Buren says, (p. 116), ‘ The fact that Hamilton shaped and 
guided the Administrations of Washington and John Adams’ 
was, at the time, ‘generally believed’, and is ‘now clearly 
established.” Now, that Hamilton shaped those Administra- 
tions, and directed their great measures, with an eye single, not 
to the support of the Constitution, but to the consolidation and 
preservation of the Union, may be easily established. Indeed, 
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so far is this charge from being a libel on the character and 
design of Hamilton, that it is admitted by his most enthusiastic 
friends and admirers. 

Thus, by one of his greatest friends and admirers, it is said: 
‘In contemplating this, the most momentous period of the 
Constitutional Government, (¢. ¢., the Administration of Wash- 
ington,) there is one object which those eight years had effected, 
of greater moment than all; that which the Constitution itself 
had designed to effect, and towards the accomplishment of 
which, all the measures of the Administration had tended. It 
was the creation of Narionan Unrry.’ That is to say, ‘the 
creation of Nationa Unrry’, which the Constitution had 
merely designed to effect, was actually effected, by the measures 
of the first Administration of the Government. 

‘It was to the gigantic intellect of one man’, continues the 
author, ‘perhaps more than all others together, that the de- 
velopment of this principle of wnty was owing. With the 
clear estimation of its necessity, (overlooking the feeble design 
of the Constitution,) with a scope and comprehensiveness of 
mind which enabled him to grapple with every difficulty; as 
bold in execution as he was profound in suggestion ; occupying 
astation above all others adapted to the object; Alexander 
Hamilton projected that system of measures which completed 
what the Constitution had begun; measures which, affecting 
all classes, in every part of the country, should interest, if not 
every man, at least men everywhere, in the preservation of the 
Government. . ... . Experience has long since proved, not 
-only the truth of these views, but the adaptation of the meas- 
ures intended to effect them.’ Or, in other words, Hamilton 
did far more for ‘the principle of Narionat Unrry’, or the 
consolidation of the Union, than was done by the Constitution 
of the United States. The Constitution, indeed, had only 
‘begun’ this good work; and it was ‘completed’ by the meas- 
ures of Alexander Hamilton. It was begun by ‘the frail and 
worthless fabric’ of 1787, and completed by the mighty fabries 
reared by ‘ the gigantic intellect of one man.’ 

Now, if we look at the measures of Hamilton, we shall find, 
as our author says, that they were wonderfully adapted to con- 
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solidate the Union, or develop the principle of ‘ Nationa, 
Uniry ’, not at all developed or established by the Constitution 
of 1787, by appealing to ‘the interest of men everywhere’; 
nay, by appealing to their interest in its grossest form, namely, 
to their love of money. ‘The Judiciary’, says our author most. 
truly, ‘ the funding system, the assumption of the State debts, 
the creation of the National Bank, the revenue system, all 
were devised, with other and great objects, it is true, but still 
shaped to bear upon the one great plan of Union, and were 
opposed on that ground. The measures were successful; 
minor interests were swallowed up in the greater, and by the 
time Washington left the presidential chair, they had become 
an integral part of the Government. Opposition, and a pow- 
erful one existed, but that opposition was no longer sectional, 
it was diffused. Henceforth it might overturn the Government, 
but it could not separate the Union.’! True, the Government 
might be overturned, and every principle of the Constitution 
trampled in the dust; but the Union could not be separated, 
or dissolved. For men everywhere, especially at the North, 
finding money flowing from the glorious Union, through a 
thousand channels, into their pockets, would not allow that 
Union to be dissolved. The national judiciary system; the 
national funding system; the national assumption of the State 
debts; the national banking system; and the national revenue 
system; these—these were the mighty props and pillars which 
Alexander Hamilton planted under the Union, and which gave 
it a thousand times the support it derived from the Constitu- 
tion. By their love of money, as well as by their love of 
place and power, the leaders of the people were bound to the 
Union, now become glorious in their eyes, and consequently it 
could not be dissolved. Glorious as the Union was, there were 
several occasions, in its history, on which it was discovered, 
that it shined only with a borrowed light, and that it waxed 
and waned as it reflected more or less of the glory of ‘the 
almighty dollar’ ;—the one great light that ruled by day. The 
history of New England, especially, affords striking illustra- 
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tions of this truth; and justifies the wisdom, or at least the 
profound insight and sagacity, of Hamilton, by whom the 
money-power was so wonderfully organized and inaugurated as 
‘the bond and the glory of the Union. 

Hamilton, having framed his measures, in the first place, 
with a view to strengthen and consolidate the Union, was, of 
course, in the face of a powerful opposition, required to dem- 
onstrate, as best he could, that they were not unconstitutional. 
In this hereulean labor of the advocate, it was not difficult, for 
aman of his transcendent genius, to make the worse appear 
the better reason ; at least to his own political party. He first 
set the fashion, then, of a supreme regard for the Union, in con- 
nection with a real practical contempt for the ‘ frail and worth- 
less fabric’ of the Constitution. In this respect, he has had 
many followers. William H. Seward, Horace Greeley, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and indeed all the leaders of the Republican 
Party, trod in his footsteps, till their feet were dyed in the best 
blood of the country. In the time of Hamilton, this contempt 
for the Constitution was merely an esoteric sentiment. The 
public opinion, indeed, was not sufficiently corrupted, in his 
time, to permit high officers of state to utter, openly and 
above-board, a contempt for the very instrument they had 
taken a solemn oath to support. This was no longer the case 
during the ascendency of Seward, Greeley, Lincoln, and com- 
pany. Mr. Seward, as every one remembers, openly and un- 
blushingly denounced the Constitution as an infamous com- 
pact, on the very floor of Congress on which he had taken the 
oath to support it. His loyalty was to the Union, not to the 
Constitution ; to the Union as he intended it should be made, 
not to the Constitution he had sworn to support. His was a 
loyalty, in fact, which laughed the obligation of an oath to scorn, 
and which, in its zeal for ‘the glorious Union’, trampled the 
Constitution under foot with most loyal contempt. It was, in 
short, a loyalty to faction, with as little regard for principle as: 
for oaths ; to faction, resolving to remodel both the Constitution 
and the Union, and to mould them to its own sovereign will 
and pleasure. How like, indeed, the loyalty of him, who 
deemed it better to reign in hell than to serve in heaven! 
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Mr. Lincoln, at the beginning of his presidential career, 
found it expedient to profess a profound regard for the Consti- 
tution. But how did he show this regard¢ Why, he showed 
it, by gathering around him in his Cabinet, as his chief advisers, 
the very men who, like Mr. Seward, had avowed the most pro- 
found contempt for the Constitution. His most zealous friends 
and supporters everywhere, indeed, were the very men who 
had denounced the Constitution as ‘an agreement with Death 
and a covenant with Hell.’ Such were the loyal men and true, 
who flocked, from all quarters, to the standard of the great 
leader of the Republicans. Did they mean to sustain him in 
his oath to support the Constitution? Did he look to them for 
that purpose? Or did they intend, on the other hand, to abro- 
gate, in the first place, that compact with Hell, the Consti- 
tution; and, then, preserve the Union, by remodelling and 
moulding it to suit the sovereign will and pleasure of the 
reigning faction? Did they mean to preserve the Union, as it 
came from the Convention of 1787, by an adherence to the 
Constitution, or by giving it a new soul and a new body? Mr. 
Lincoln himself, as every one knows, was the first to utter the 
treasonable sentiment, that the Union, like a house divided 
against itself, could not possibly stand, unless all the States 
were made free or slave. Did he, then, design to preserve the 
Union,—the one grand object of all his labors,—by converting 
all its members into free or into slave-holding States? This 
question admits of only one answer; and this one answer Mr. 
Lincoln has himself given, both by word and deed. 

The profession of his Znaugural is fair. ‘It is scarcely ques- 
tioned’, says he, ‘that this provision was intended by those 
who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves ; 
and the intention of the law-giver is the law. -Ad/ members of 
Congress swear their support to the whole Constitution—to this 
provision as much as any other. In the same Jnauguxal, he 
declares that such was the oath taken by himself. ‘I take the 
official oath to-day’, says he, ‘with no mental reservations.’ 
That is, he swears his support ‘to the whole Constitution’,—to 
the provision respecting fugitive slaves ‘as much as any other.’ 
But did he really mean that fugitive slaves should be delivered 
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up to their masters‘ If his warmest supporters, indeed, had 
only suspected him of being sincere in such a declaration, of 
entertaining even a decent respect for that ‘agreement with 
Death and covenant with Hell’, would they not have instantly 
deserted his standard? They knew, as well as Mr. Lincoln 
himself, that the time had not yet arrived when it would be 
safe to give his oath of office, and the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, to the angry winds of heaven. Hence they tolerated his 
profession of respect for the ‘agreement with Death and cove- 
nant with Hell’, as an expedient necessary to counteract, for 
the time, the powerful opposition still existing at the North. 
The declaration of Mr. Lincoln, that. he intended no harm to 
slavery, gave great offence to the abolitionists of England. But 
John Stuart Mill, just as if he had been let into the secret, 
assured them that, in due time, the veil would be cast aside, 
and the real design of Mr. Lincoln, and his advisers, revealed 
by a war against slavery. He clearly foresaw and foretold the 
future action of the Lincoln Administration. By no statesman 
or friend of the South, indeed, was that action more clearly 
foreseen or confidently foretold, than by this great friend of 
Mr. Lincoln himself, in Frazier’s Magazine for February, 1862. 

When the time came to throw off the mask, Mr. Lincoln 
avowed the fact, that the Union was the object of his supreme 
devotion. Neither Constitution, nor conscience, nor the obli- 
gation of his official oath, did he permit to stand in the way of 
any measure, which he deemed essential to the preservation of 
the Union. By his oath of office, as he declared in his Znau- 
gural, he was bound to see that ‘fugitive slaves’ should be 
‘delivered up.’ But yet, instead of observing, he violated, this 
provision of the Constitution, by laying violent hands on the 
colored population of the South, and converting them into sol- 
diers. In justification of this high-handed and unconstitutional 
measure, he urged ‘the tyrant’s plea’, namely, the plea of 
necessity. ‘When early in the war’, says he, ‘General Fremont 
attempted military emancipation, I forbade it, because I did 
not then think it an indispensable necessity. When a little 
later, General Cameron, then Secretary of War, suggested the 
arming of the blacks, I objected, because I did not think it an 
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indispensable necessity.’ But when, in his ‘best judgment’, 
he was ‘driven to the alternative of surrendering the Union’, 

. . ‘or of laying strong hand on the colored element’, he did 
not hesitate. He ‘chose the latter... ... ‘In choosing it’, 
says he, ‘I hoped for greater gain than loss.’ When this uncon- 
stitutional measure became, in his ‘best judgment’, necessary 
to save the Union, it was no longer necessary for him to regard 
the clause of the Constitution he had sworn to support, or the 
obligation of his oath. When Jefferson Davis was asked to 
seize the colored population of ‘the Peninsula’, and make sol- 
diers of them; he replied ‘I have sworn to support the Consti- 
tution, and such an act would be unconstitutional.’ He deemed 
it necessary to regard the obligation of his oath. Mr. Lincoln, 
on the contrary, deemed it necessary to regard the Union as 
supreme over all other objects of his pious solicitude. The one 
was loyal to the Constitution and the Laws; the other was 
loyal only to Expediency, or to Suecess. The one considered 
the great question of duty; the other, the question of ‘ gain 
and loss.’ The one, in fine, was loyal to the obligation of his 
oath, and to the God whom, in taking that oath, he had invoked 
to attest the rectitude and the purity of his intentions; the 
other was loyal to the tyrant’s god, Necessity, which knows no 
law, either human or divine. 

The sophistry, by which Mr. Lincoln sought to justify his 
unprincipled policy, is exceedingly curious. ‘I did understand’, 
says he, ‘that my oath to preserve the Constitution to the best 
of my ability, imposed upon me the duty of preserving, by 
every indispensable means, that Government—that nation, of 
which the Constitution was the organic law. Was it possible 
to lose the nation, and yet preserve the Constitution? By 
general law, life and limb must be protected; yet often must 
a limb be amputated to save life; but a life is never wisely 
given to save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise uncon- 
stitutional, might be lawful, by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the Constitution. Right or wrong, I assumed 
this ground, and now avow it.’ 

Transparent as this sophistry is, it sufficed, no doubt, to 
silence the conscience of Mr. Lincoln, and to please the pas- 
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sions of his party. His honest avowal would, perhaps, have 
been less frank, if he had been at all aware of how much igno- 
rance and contempt of law it was the avowal. It certainly 
shows, as we shall presently see, that Mr. Lincoln bore no very 
slight resemblance to the object of his idolatry—Necessity, 
which ‘knows no law.’ It shows that Mr. Lincoln, in the 
blindness of his party zeal, lost sight of the Constitution, of 
himself as President of the United States, and of all the most 
sacred duties he had solemnly sworn to perform. It shows, in 
short, that he just as coolly substituted the absolute will and 
pleasure of one man for the Judiciary, and for the Legislature, 
of the United States, as if he had sworn not to support the 
Constitution, but to treat, with imperial scorn and contempt, 
the whole organic law of the land. 

Sad, indeed, inexpressibly sad, was it for the Republic, when 
Mr. Lincoln was permitted to assume, and to act on the assump- 
tion, that he was physician to the Union and the Constitution. 
For, he thence concluded, that as a physician may amputate a 
limb to save the life of a patient; so he might lawfully cut off 
a provision of the Constitution, and cast it to the dogs, in order 
to preserve the Union, and through the Union the Constitution 
itself. Such is precisely the marvellous logic of this self-con- 
stituted doctor of laws, of the Constitution, and of the Union. 
The whole analogy is, however, utterly false. It was his office, 
not to prescribe for the Union or its Constitution, but only to 
administer the prescription made by its legally constituted 
medical advisers and physicians. But Mr. Lincoln, having 
fancied that he was Physician to the Union, just took ‘the life 
of the nation’ into his own hands, and prescribed whatever in 
‘his best judgment’, was necessary to its preservation. In his 
Inaugural, Mr. Lincoln acknowledged that, as President, his 
oath bound him to ‘preserve, protect, and defend’ every pro- 
vision of ‘the whole Constitution’; the provision respecting 
fugitive slaves ‘as much as any other.’ Yet, as Physician, he 
‘felt’ that it was lawful, nay, that it was his duty, to use all the 
means in his power to defeat and destroy that provision of the 
Constitution. In other words, he acknowledged that, as Pre- 
sident, he was bound by his oath to do one thing; and yet, as 
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Physician, he considered it his duty to do diametrically the 
opposite thing. As Physician, he considered it right not only 
to amputate the very limb which, as President, he had swom 
to ‘ preserve, protect, and defend ’, but also to substitute another 
Jimb, of his own manufacture, in its place. That is to say, as 
President, he was merely the Executive of the Government, 
and, as such, bound by his oath to see every provision of the 
Constitution and laws ‘faithfully’ executed ; just as they were 
made by the Legislature, and interpreted by the Judiciary, of 
the United States; while, as Physician, he was the Legislature, 
the Judiciary, and the Executive, all three in one. Or, in 
other words, as President, he was merely the servant of the 
Constitution, and bound to do its bidding; while, as Physician, 
he was the great, inflated, life-preserver of the nation, to whose 
‘better judgment’, to whose sovereign will and pleasure, the 
provisions of the Constitution, the acts of Congress, and the 
decisions of the Judiciary, were all entirely subordinate. Blown 
up, inflated, and backed by the passions of the people, what 
eared this great life-preserver of the nation, for its Consti- 
tution, or its laws, or its Judiciary? As Louis XIV. could say, 
Vetat, cest moi; so Abraham I. could declare, ‘I am _ the 
nation’, and, as such, bound to preserve its life, despite the 
oath which, as its whilom President, I have taken to ‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend’ each and every provision of the Consti- 
tution. Such miserable sophistry, may, for a season, go down 
with the passions of the people. But History will, we make no 
doubt, see some little difference between perfidy-and patriotism, 
or perjury and piety. The only apology, indeed, which can be 
made for Mr. Lincoln, the once ‘honest Abe’, is, that he 
allowed himself to become the tool of a Faction, with whom 
the Constitution and the Laws were but ‘straws to the fire i’ 
the blood.’ 

Now, Alexander Hamilton was, if we have not read his 
works amiss, the forerunner of Abraham Lincoln, in the de- 
liberate recommendation of a ‘deviation from right’, and the 
adoption, in political warfare, of the corrupt weapons of the 
enemy. Mr. Lincoln practiced, and that, too, with a ven- 
geance, what Hamilton had first preached; and, in his prac- 
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tice, he had no occasion to complain, as did Hamilton, that his 
party was too pure to approve his measures. On the contrary, 
as he marched on from measure to measure, his party continued 
to applaud, though they had formerly resented the bare idea 
of some of the measures adopted by him, as infinitely unworthy 
of their virtue and intelligence. As he marched on, they con- 
tinued to follow and applaud, though, at each stride, the 
friends of constitutional law and liberty saw, below the lowest 
deep, a lower deep, still threatening to devour them. 

Again, Hamilton was the forerunner of Mr. Lincoln, in his 
practical contempt for the Constitution, and in his profound 
solicitude for the Union. ‘Continue to execute’, says Mr. 
Lincoln in his Znaugural, ‘all the express provisions of our 
National Constitution, and the Union will endure forever—it 
being impossible to destroy it, except by some action not pro- 
vided for in the instrument itself. Now, this was the doc- 
trine of those by whom the Constitution was framed and 
adopted. Hence, by the oath of office, the Constitution was 
to be ‘ preserved, protected, and defended’, and the Constitu- 
tion was to preserve the Union, as its in-dwelling and life- 
giving principle. But, in the construction of his measures, 
Hamilton showed his contempt of ‘the frail and worthless 
fabric’ of the Constitution, and his profound solicitude for the 
Union. He put the body before the soul; and proceeded to 
act as if he had taken oath ‘to preserve, protect, and defend’, 
not the Constitution, but the Union. He set the corrupt 
fashion, which the defenders of the Union, and the despisers 
of the Constitution, have followed to the ruin of the country. 
If they had faithfully ‘executed ald the express provisions of 
the Constitution’, the Union would, as Mr. Lincoln declared, 
have endured to the present day, with all its pristine glory 
undimmed and undiminished. 

But our rulers reversed this first obligation of the patriot 
and the statesman. They turned up-side-down, this first duty 
of the friends of constitutional law and liberty; and, with it, 
they also turned the order of society into confusion, strife, blood- 
shed, and war. Read the celebrated Speech, which Mr. Sew- 
ard delivered just before the war of 1861 broke out, or the 
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speech of any other Republican leader, and you will discover, 
both from its language and its spirit, that the Union is every- 
thing, and the Constitution nothing. You will not find, indeed, 
the Constitution openly denounced by him, as it had been on 
former occasions ; for, as coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore, and war began to loom up in the distance, he ceased to 
heap anathemas on the Constitution. But you will see no 
reason to believe that, in becoming more silent and circum- 
spect, his hatred and contempt of the Constitution, had be- 
come less deep or bitter. The cry of Union, Union, Union, is 
the key-note of all his sentiments, the burden of his whole 
song, the centre of all the passions and affections of his heart. 
He has no plea, and no word, for the Constitution, which he 
had sworn to ‘ preserve, protect, and defend’, to ‘the best of 
his ability’, as the very life-blood of the Union. The vampire, 
we are told, fans the body of its victim with friendly wings, 
as it sucks the very life-blood from his veins. In like manner, 
the leaders of the Republican Party of 1861, were never so 
busy in singing the song of the Union, as at the very time 
they were engaged in despoiling it of the Constitution. 

Hamilton was a prophet. He foresaw and predicted, as we 
have seen, that the course recommended by him would, if 
adopted by his friends, result ‘in corrupting public opinion, 
till it becomes fit for nothing but mischief.’ Mr. Lincoln and 
party adopted that course, resolving to beat the Democrats 
with their own weapons, or, as he emphatically expressed it, 
‘to fight the Devil with fire’; and, consequently, the public 
opinion of 1861 was ‘ fit for nothing but mischief’; as is clearly 
shown by all its acts. 

It waged a war, for example, to save the Union. ‘ No State’, 
says Mr. Lincoln in his Znaugural, ‘can lawfully get out of 
the Union.’ It may pretend to secede, but it is still in the 
Union, and there it must remain. The war was waged to 
establish this principle, and preserve the Union. But did it 
preserve the Union? After it had done all the mischief, after 
it had spread desolation, and misery, and pestilence, and famine 
over one-half of the Union, and peculation and fraud and cor- 
ruption over the other half, did it preserve the Union itself? 
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After the South was crushed, after all opposition was annihi- 
lated, and the victory was complete, did it put forth its hand 
and gather the glorious fruit of victory? Did it declare, in 
other words, that no State is out of the Union? On the con- 
trary, after having waged a war for four years to establish the 
fact, that ‘no State’ is, or ‘can lawfully get’, out of the Union, 
it turned right around, and declared that the seceding States 
were out of the Union, and that there they shall remain, till 
they are brought in under suitable conditions and penalties! If, 
indeed, it had not been as impotent to construct, as it has shown 
itself mighty to destroy, the Union would long since have been 
restored. Nay, it would have adhered to the great principle 
for which the war was waged by the North, that ‘no State’ 
was out of the Union, and the Union, consequently, did not 
require to be restored. But then this would not have suited 
its instinct for mischief; since it would have required nothing 
to be done, except to let the Union alone. Hence, the public 
opinion first declared the seceding States im the Union, and 
then out of the Union; adapting its decision, in each case, to 
its horrible appetite for mischief. As great injury, perhaps, 
has been inflicted on the cause of humanity, and on the prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty, by the malignant attempts of 
the Radicals to reconstruct the Union, as by the war to estab- 
lish the fact that it needed no reconstruction. By four years 
of war conducted on the principle that ‘no State’ was out of 
the Union, and by three years of equally ruinous legislation 
proceeding on the opposite assumption that the seceding States 
are out of the Union; the public opinion has, so far at least, 
shown itself ‘fit for nothing but mischief’; a character which, 
we may safely predict, it will retain just as long as it continues 
to set the one, all-absorbing object of party power above the 
sacred claims of country, and truth, and justice, and mercy. 
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Art. IL.—1, A Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 
(1860,) 1868. 

2. An American Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Noah Webster, LL. D. Thoroughly revised, and greatly 
enlarged and improved, by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., 
LL. D., and Noah Porter, D. D. Springfield, Mass.: G. 
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Among the civilised nations of antiquity, when knowledge 
was conveyed by the living voice rather than by books, when 
the speaker could explain an unfamiliar word in the course of 
the narration, when the language used was homogeneous, and 
when the etymology and meaning of the hyperpolysyllables of 
Aristophanes were obvious to the groundlings, dictionaries 
would have been of but little use. Style, which includes the 
right use of words, was taught by the rhetoricians, and indi- 
rectly by the public speakers; and we may presume that a 
primitive language used by dense populations in districts of 
small extent, would be spoken with little variation. But inde- 
pendently of the fact that most of the vocabulary was self- 
explaining, there was a barrier to the use of a general dic- 
tionary in the extent to which a preference was given by the 
people, to their so-called dialects—for a provincial form is as 
legitimate as the language of the capital. This arose from the 
independent and democratic nature of the Greek, who wrote 
as he spoke and heard, whilst the centralising Roman made 
concessions to the authority of the capital.: 

The first important English dictionary is that of Bailey, of 
which the folio edition of 1730 is illustrated with rude cuts, 
and scientific terms are defined at some length. -Awds is defined 
with the aid of four cuts, under twenty-eight heads, which 

1 Das Wesentliche ist also, dasz das Latein eine aristokratisch gebildete, eine 
Centralsprache ist, wiihrend die griechische eine demokratische, eine Dialekt- 
gprache, zu heiszen verdient. Der Grieche schrieb, wie er sprach und hoérte; der 


Romer, wie er sah und gelehrt wurde, nach dem Herkommen. Dr. K. M. Rapp, 
Physiologie der Sprache, 1, 316, 72. 1836. 
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occupy half a page, the information given being almost as sat- 
isfactory as that of the modern dictionaries, although such 
modern extensions as Anticlinal Axis, and Axis of Polarisation 
are wanting. The following are examples of the words and 
definitions : 


CHEATHI/NQUAMINS, CHECHI/NQUAMINS, an Jndian fruit resembling a chessnut. 
Cockarouse [among the Virginian Indians] is one that has the honour to be of 
the King’s council with relation to the affairs of the government, and has a great 
share in the administration, and must all pass through the Huskanau before 
they can arrive at this honour or be of the number of the great men. See 
Huskanau. 

Hovur- Grunters, od Watchmen. 

To Howt [with Shipwrights] when the foot-hooks of a Ship are scarfed into the 
ground Timbers and bolted, and then the Plank laid on up to the Orlop, they 
say, they begin to make her how]. 

To Hoze Dogs, to cut off the Claws or Balls of their Feet. 

A Hv/’spte-Bubble, a Device for Smoking Tobacco thro’ Water which makes a 
bubbling Noise; also a Person who speaks so quick as to be scarce intelligible, a 
talkative Person, a rattle. 

The first of these words indicates the chincapin, which is 
made Irench in the new Webster, although it would be as 
difficult to refer it to a French original as raccoon in its earlier 
form arahacoune, to raion, as it does. But if these aboriginal 
American words are considered to be European, picayune (akin 
to French pécune) and sometimes calumet, are referred to the 
Carib, a language which took various European words, such as 
rakaboucha a musket, formed from arquebus. Cockarouse re- 
cals a word proposed by Mr. N. P. Willis in the Home Journal 
of July 2, 1859, a word for ‘generous and unhesitating complete- 
ness:’ and for which the History of the Lehigh Valley is thus 
quoted : 

‘Teedyuscung, the great Delaware Chief, in his speech at Easton, during one 
of the treaties with the Indians, making use of the word wish-shiksy, Mr. Weiser, 
who knew the word to have a very extensive and forcible sense, desired the 
interpreter to ask him what it meant. He explained himself in the following 
manner :—‘‘ Suppose you want to remove a large log of wood that requires many 
hands, you must take pains to get as many together as will do the business; but 
if you fall short of one, though that one be ever so weak, all the rest are to no 
purpose. Wish-shiksy means, therefore, that you are to perform every promise 


to us, even the least, and not to pinch matters with us. Whatever you mean to 
do, wish-shiksy—do it liberally, promptly, and effectively.’’’ 
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Doctor Webster’s Dictionary appeared in 1828, and a reprint 
in London in 1832; and although Dr. Richardson’s was pub- 
lished as a whole in 1837,no definite date can be assigned 
to it, because it was issued in fragments intermixed with the 
text of the successive parts of a division of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, commenced in 1818—he and Dr. Webster 
having been working contemporaneously. In the prefatory 
remarks to the separate work, he had an opportunity to con- 
demn Webster for using oriental etymologies, which he con- 
sidered to be as useless as the Code of Gentoo Laws for de- 
ciding an English inheritance case—a passage which does not 
appear in the American impression. Another of Webster’s 
offenses was his ability to see the defects of Horne Tooke; but 
if time has shown that Webster was right upon these points, he 
failed to bring the world entirely to his views in the matter of 
orthography, although here he was partially correct also. But 
in proposing a word like ‘ammony’ for ammonia, he forgot 
that there is no tendency to drop the final a of scoria and 
hernia, although ‘harmonia’ became Aarmony; and in changing 
the name of the bird whip-poor-will (which everybody calls 
whipperwill) into ‘whippowill,’ he forgot that such words are 
intended to be adaptations rather than exact imitations of the 
original sound, like wishtonwish, chuck-wills-widow, willy- 
comego, workaway, whoareyou, and whip-tom-kelly—names 
applied to, various species. 

The dictionary of Webster was the best of its day in fulness, 
etymology, definition, and originality; but the orthography 
offended those who had been taught to believe in the lexico- 
graphic supremacy of Dr. Johnson. When the work of Rich- 
ardson appeared, it was welcomed as the last and best, and it 
had an extensive circulation in England and in America. A 
duplicate set of the plates was sent to the United States, and 
probably from six thousand to seven thousand copies of this 
dictionary were sold, to the year 1855, when the demand had 
about ceased, and copies in numbers or parts were sufficiently 
common at the bookstalls. The defects of Richardson’s dic- 
tionary are precisely those which, in his Preface (p. 36) he 
finds in Johnson’s, namely, that ‘the whole_is a failure:’ and 
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that we must expect to find in it ‘neither the meaning of 
words nor their etymology.’ Under Locust, there is not a 
word of definition to tell whether the creature is a bird or a 
beast, or whether it walks or flies, and the five quotations, 
extending to fifteen lines, merely mention the object, as in the 
line from Pope’s Homer 





As the scorch’d locusts from their fields retire ; 


and the false etymology of Locusta is given in the Latin lan- 
guage, which renders it useless to purely English readers con- 
sulting an English book—‘ex locus and [et!] wstws, quod tactu 
multa wrat, morsu vero omnia erodat.’ Bain (a bath) is cor- 
rectly referred to the Latin balneum, which is explained as 
‘Balneum, perhaps zapa to azofasisey tas avac: quod pellat 
ex animo dolorem ac tristitiam, (V oss.) 

Although the plan is to illustrate by quotations, there are 
none to aeronaut, ammonia, canter, chronometer, and dandy; 
and the vocabulary does not contain alligator, banana, (Boyle, 
1675,) billiards, calomel, cartouch, (in Bailey and Ash,) char- 
lock, chrysalis, (in one of his quotations from Paley,) chub, 
cochineal, (Boyle, Ray,) clipper (ship,) condor, creese, cran- 
berry, currant, gouge, (the noun,) grampus, grebe, hoax. A/- 
gebraist is omitted, although it occurs in a quotation from 
Berkeley illustrating jluxionist, here spelt ‘fluctionist,’ but 
‘fluxionist,’ on page 509, in the same extract. Spiracle is 
omitted, although quoted from Burke at Brine. Willughby, 
(about the year 1663,) mentions certain ‘spiraculums of air,’ 
in caves. LE vxotick is given, but not indigenous. Cudworth 
uses co-rulers, co-governours, and co-reigners, in a passage 
which is quoted for the two latter, co-ruler being omitted. 
Squash, the vegetable, is given, but not the mammal, although 
Dampier is cited at Claw in a passage, which says: ‘The 
squash is a four-footed beast bigger than a cat;’ and the word 
occurs in Goldsmith. Jnvolucrum is omitted, a word used by 
Richardson himself in defining Codling. The new Webster 
uses but does not define Chetopod, and Worcester omits radiat- 
ingly after using it on page 56. At Scissars, Dr. Richardson 
directs us to a previous Cizar which does not occur, as in Wor- 
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cester at Pingster, where we find ‘see Pinater, which is not 
given, the word being defined at Pinkster, which was not recog- 
nised as a form of pentecost. At Jacchus,in the new Webster, 
there is a reference ‘see Onistivi’ (for Ovrstitr) which does 
not occur, but the synonym ‘ wistit’ is given without reference, 
the compiler being probably ignorant of its nature. Richard- 
son omits many scientific words whilst using freely such scien- 
tific authorities as Bacon, Boyle, Derham, Paley, Pennant, 
Pliny, Ray, Wiseman, and Woodward, as if he had been very 
careless in his reading. The value of Richardson’s Dictionary 
lies in the extracts giving the history of English words, consti- 
tuting a mine of wealth in English literature, from genuine 
editions, and not from those modern forgeries, used by Web- 
ster and Worcester, labelled ‘ Milton,’ ‘Shakespeare, &e. It 
is both amusing and saddening to hear some of our literary 
people presenting, in the form of a query, what they conceive 
to be an unanswerable argument against any melioration in 
spelling. ‘Would you lay violent hands upon the sacred 
pages of Milton and of Shakespeare?’ when it will usually be 
found that they never saw a copy of the books with which they 
claim to be acquainted. A marked example of perversity 
occurs in the appropriate inscription on the monument to 
Shakespeare, erected in 1740, in Westminster Abbey, where 
the hand of the statue points to the celebrated passage in The 
Tempest, Act 4, se. 1, (1623,) which is given in a modern 


spelling, and not according to the original, which runs thus— 


The Clowd-capt Towres, the gorgeous Pallaces, 
The solemne Temples, the great Globe it sel‘e, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolue, 

And like this insubstantiall Pageant faded 
Leave not a racke behinde : 

In the Cathedral at Baltimore, the principal Latin inscrip- 
tion has the emphatic words in almost illegible German text 
capitals, or other barbarous character unknown to the Romans, 
and which would be ridiculed in modern Rome, where modern 
inscriptions conform to the ancient models, even to the rejec- 
tion of the modérn letters J and U. 
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Richardson follows Wiclif literally in using small initials 
with proper names, as in—‘And whanne twei gheeris weren 
filled felix took a successour porcius festus.’? (Acts, 24: 27.) 
But when a passage is given under separate heads, the tran- 
scripts do not always correspond, as in an extract from Gower, 
where ‘deliverance’ and ‘cride’ occur in one place, and de- 
liuerance’ and ‘criede’ in another. A passage from Milton is 
thus given at pages 351 and 647— 





Thence full of anguish driven 
The space of seven continu’d nights he rode... 
Thence full of anguish driv’n 
The space of seven continued nights he rode . . . 





And the following from Hall may be found on pages 345 and 
1589— 

These ii persons were ever cohibelors and refreiners of the kinges wilfull 
skope and full libertye. 

So these ii. persons were euer cohibetors and refreinors of the kinges wilfull 
skope and unbrideled libertie. 

On page 315 we find ‘bin’ and ‘ciceronianisms, and on 
page 555 ‘been’ and ‘Ciceronianisms,’ Milton’s Areopagitica 
being cited for the former, and his Liberty of Unlicene’d 
Printing for the latter. Under Ant, Surrey is quoted for 
‘winter’s dred, —given at Bin as ‘winters dread.’ Some of 
these discrepancies are probably due to the fact that Richard- 
son, although educated as a lawyer, was a teacher, and em- 
ployed his pupils to transcribe his extracts, as we were informed 
in London. In some eases the illustrative examples are given 
in profusion, six being given to Basket, twelve to Canopy, and 
thirty to Beauty and its derivatives, very few of the last being 
characteristic. Of ten extracts under Style scarcely any is 
characteristic, one from Blair six lines long being the best— 
but not as good as the two lines of the tenth Lecture, in which 
that author says that ‘style is nothing else, than that sort of 
expression which our thoughts most readily assume.’ Accord- 
ing to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘Style in painting is the same as 
in writing, a power over materials, whether words or colours, 
by which conceptions or sentiments are conveyed.’ 
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Richardson’s dictionary has an error in orthography running 
through it, but absent from the Supplement. This is the omis. 
sion or replacement of an old English letter which represented 
g, gh and y; and which is often, but improperly, represented 
by zin modern print. A remnant of this letter appears in the 
name ‘Dalzell, which is pronounced Dalyell. Richardson 
uses this perversion under (ate, in the following extract from 
Robert of Gloucester— 


Is wei he nom bi Oxenford, ac the borgeis anon 
The zates made azen him of the toune ech on. 


We wish in this place to call attention to an unfair review 
of Webster in an article-on English Lexicography, in the 
Quarterly Review for September, 1835. In detecting Tooke’s 
fallacies, Webster was in advance of the popular philology, 
and in his definitions of technical, professional, and scientific 
terms he was generally accurate, where his predecessors were 
loose and superficial. The Quarterly Reviewer appreciated 
these two important points in the abstract, and passed a severe 
censure on Todd’s Johnson for its inaccurate definitions of 
plants. He says: 

‘Innumerable terms of art are wholly omitted, and the explanations of many 
that are given are either defective or absolutely erroneous; in short, he seems 
to think that the terminology of science remains nearly what it was in the days 
of George II. The department of British botany, in which precision was both 


necessary and easily attainable, is executed throughout in the most slovenly and 
incomplete manner.’ 


This is continued for a page farther, with a discussion of 
specific points, showing the importance of the subject in the 
opinion of the Reviewer. It might have been expected that 
here, at least, he would give an ungrudging approval of Web- 
ster, but he is satisfied with saying that 


‘We had seen Dr. Webster’s work so highly praised, particularly by his 
countrymen, that we were led to form high expectations of its merit. These 
expectations have, in a great measure, been disappointed. We give the author 
credit for great industry—some of which is not unsuccessfully directed. He has 
added many words, and corrected many errors, especially in terms relating to 
natural history and other branches of modern science. But the general execution 
of his work is poor enough.’ 
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A few sentences farther on, Webster is charged with making 
a parade of his erudition, a charge which we think cannot be 
substantiated, although the objections made to the etymology 
of the American Dictionary are valid. A writer who could 
charge Dr. Webster with having ‘forgotten the fable of the 
satyr and the traveller,’ should not himself blow hot and cold, 
as he did, when he condemned the errors of Webster, and 
palliated the greater errors of Richardson, who is not charged 
with making ‘a parade of his erudition,’ although some of his 
definitions are in Latin and Greek. He is credited with ‘hon- 
ourable zeal,’ the Reviewer is inclined ‘ to judge favourably ’ of 
his work; although ‘there is too often a scantiness in Mr. 
Richardson’s definitions,’ which in some cases amounts to an 
absence of definition. The climax of unfairness is reached 
when the etymology of Richardson is to be mentioned, an 
etymology which, although it is much worse than Webster’s— 
gets the following gentle notice,—a notice which involves the 
charitable principle that (except the original believer) those 
people are not dolts who have faith in the legend that the 
moon is made of green cheese: 





‘We shall not enter into any detailed examination of the etymological portion 
of Mr. Richardson’s work, the defects of which are not so much chargeable on 
himself, as on the guide whose dicta he implicitly follows. He appears to take 
it for granted that the author of the Diversions of Purley proves everything 
that he asserts, and that all rational and philosophical English etymology must 
be founded on his system.’ 


tichardson is upheld in the Study of Words by Dr. Trench, 

an unreliable book which has been thoughtlessly introduced 

into some of our educational institutions, and the critical 

value of which may be judged from the author’s eulogy on the 
worthless etymology of his favorite lexicographer— 

‘In most cases Richardson’s dictionary, the only one from which I can prom~ 

ise you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which etymology assumes 


the dignity of a science, will put you in the right position for judging why the 
word has been suggested to you.’—Study of Words, final note. 


Webster and Trench are both guilty of grammatolatory, in 
regarding certain changes in words as ‘ details of spelling,’ or 
‘slightly different spellings,’ rather than as characteristics of 
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speech and essentials of language. Of such ‘alterations in 
spelling’ (Trench) woodbine and woodbind are given as ex- 
amples; and Webster states that ‘ water’ is in German written 
‘wasser,’ as if the variations in speech were in some way the 
result of writing. There are, indeed, words which are spelt in 
two or more ways, as in ‘sprite’ or ‘spright,’ and the trissylable 
Michillimackinack, which is also, written ‘ Mackinaw’ with a 
final vowel. The shorter spelling occurs as early as 1824 in 
an official document,? where we find also an authoritative 
recognition of the name ‘huckleberry’* for a genus of plants. 
(Vol. II. p. 81; Lond. ed., p. 77.) 

Dr. Trench calls a pronouncing dictionary the ‘ greatest of 
all absurdities,’ an opinion worthy of the admirer of Richard- 
son as an etymologist ; but his own pronunciation as a public 
speaker is said to be peculiar, and as a grammatolater he fol- 
lows certain dictionaries (and dictionaries must treat of words 
through the eye) in suppressing a useful word pronounced 
pleat, by making it sound like plate, because book-makers 
present it under the form of ‘plait.’ No objection is made in 
the parallel case of guaz as a homonym of key, which would 
have been better with the pronunciation of cay—but those 
who determine the forms of speech care little for such dis- 
tinctions. The word grease (French graisse) was formerly 
pronounced like grace, and grace like grass, so that there was 
a period when the important word ‘ grace’ was associated with 
one or the other of those words; and when the present distinct 
forms arose, the book-men probably opposed them, like those 
of the present day who would have us say ‘ plated’ when we 
mean ‘pleated, or who may regret that we do not write 
‘whale’ for ‘hale’ to associate it with ‘whole.’ Overlooking 
the fact that o is not one of the two most persistent of the 
English vowels, but is unstable when next to an accented 
syllable. Dr. Trench objects to the ordinary pronunciation of 
‘Europe,’ and would have it expressed pretty much as a cock- 

2 Long’s Expedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River, vol. II. p. 243. Phila- 
delphia. 1824. London edition, II. 239. 1825. 


Jn February, 1869, the U. S. Senate confirmed J. H. Huckleberry as Attorney 
for the Western District of Arkansas. 
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ney says ‘ your Aope ;’ and, negle¢ting the value of quantity as 
an etymologic element, he mispronounces Old English, which 
leads him to follow Junius and Richardson, rather than Web- 
ster, in the etymology of midwife. Consistently with his 
grammatolatrie principles, he fancies that the simple spelling 
of midwife obscures the etymology, which he thinks was morg 
accessible when the word was spelt ‘meadwife’ and ‘mede- 
wife, which ‘leaves hardly a doubt that it is the wife or 
woman who acts for a mead or reward.’ But (to use his own 
vicious style of reasoning,) ‘meed’ and not ‘mede’ is the pro- 
per form, and the argument is worthless, because the vowel of 
meed readily falls into that of mid, as in medium and middle, 
seat and sit, so that the first syllable of ‘ midwife’ is as correct 
and as suggestive of all that the spelling of a word can teach, 
as that of ‘middle.’ In this case, although ‘the early spelling’ 
teaches no more than the later, the earlier and the later pro- 
nunciation afford aid to those who regard these questions as 
pertaining to speech. Persons holding ‘the views to which 
we object, would be likely to pronounce this old short syl- 
lable ‘ méde’ like the modern ‘meed,’ which is from the An- 
glish (Anglosaxon) ‘méd* (reward) pronounced maid, as 
‘méden’ is exactly our maiden. The vowels of ‘méd’ and 
‘meed’ are both long, while the short vowel of midwife points 
to Anglish mid, Old Eng. myd, Ger. mit, Dan. med, Greek Mezd, 
meaning with. The contraction of ‘meadow’ gives another 
‘méad’ which was intended to be short, and is thus used by the 
older poets, as Chaucer, Spenser, Heywood, Milton, and Cow- 
per; but Bloomfield, Thomas Moore, Coleridge, Tennyson, and 
others of the present century, allowed themselves to be misled 
by the spelling, and suppose it to be long. 

The pronoun J is in the Spanish yo, Italian 20, and French 
je, all from Latin égo with e in (wéight, as distinguished from 
wét,) and apparently what might be called ‘slightly different 
spellings’ in which the two elements represent the same parts 
of the original, as g, 7, y, 7 have etymologic relations. If the 
Italian 2o were pronounced as in intaglio, the elements would 
correspond with the Spanish form, but as the former (io) is a 
dissyllable, and the latter (yo) a monosyllable, the parallel 
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fails, the Italian being derived from the first and third elements 
of the Latin word, and the Spanish and French forms from the 
second and third. The initial of the Danish jeg differs in 
being educed from the vowel. 

Lexicographers and grammarians vitiate words by consider. 
ing a conventional spelling which often misrepresents them, as 
of more authority than the previously existing word, and by 
the last-first practice of giving the sounds associated with each 
letter, instead of stating the different modes of representing a 
given element. To raz and to rally have nearly opposite 
meanings, and when we ral/y a person we use rallery, but as 
this word appears under the deceptive form of ‘raillery,’ it is 
sometimes associated with vail by what is falsely called an 
English ‘ analogy,’ a term which is much used when words are 
to be perverted. Misled by a fictitious ‘ analogy,’ Dr. Webster 
wished to coin a word ndtional, under the impression that it 
was derived from nation, rather than from an antecedent of 
this word which had a short initial. Botanists smile when 
they hear a Dahlia called a Dalea by those who do not know 
that a botanist named Dale, as well as one named Dahl, has 
been commemorated with a genus of plants. On the other 
hand, some naturalists say ‘sinkus’ for scincus, although the 
English derivative skink indicates the true name for this kind 
of lizard. 

Pronouncing dictionaries are particularly useful for wide- 
spread languages subject to the influences of many countries, 
where words that are seldom heard are likely to be miscalled, 
especially in a language which has never had a reliable system 
of spelling. But useful as such dictionaries are, lexicographers 
do wrong in attempting to guess at the pronunciation of words 
they never heard, like the poet Campbell, who set down the 
name of a place as Wy’oming instead of Wyoming; or Byron, 
who writes ‘Suvaroff? and ‘Suwarrow’ on adjoining’ pages, 
besides rhyming the latter with ‘to-morrow.’ When the lexi- 
cographer is unacquainted with certain words, he should allow 
the reader to do his own guessing, and it is possible that the 
decision of a street-sweeper would be as near the truth as that 
of a professor, for there can be no worse guesses than hegira 
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(heg’ira as early as Bailey) or sahara, which are much like 
thevily’ for heavily. From the great number of English who 
have been in India, and who, we may suppose, say rajih, 
there is no excuse for the hypothetic word rajah, nor is it likely 
that the citizens of South Africa will cast aside their familiar 
word assigai (assaygay, hassagaye, 1795,) and take up as'sagai 
on the authority of the new Webster. This word has aé in 
guide, and the Dutch at the Cape pronounce it with their 
spirant or aspirate g. A word so common and so long before 
the public should have been acknowledged earlier. The curious 
African flies, the zim of Bruce and the tsetse of Livingstone, 
have scarcely made their way into the dictionaries. We may 
mention that each of these names is an Arabic word for a jly. 

It is not proper to give two modes of pronunciation when 
one of them is wrong, there being but few words in English 
like drouth (the older form) and drought, which are both due 
to legitimate laws of speech. Zénith has not the long English 
‘e’ in other languages (in modern Greek Zev) and being de- 
rived from the Arabic monosyllable semt, the addition of a 
second syllable seems to furnish no law for lengthening the 
first into English e. It is an acknowledged fact that old 
English was pronounced much like other Teutonic languages, 
but a fact of which the lexicographers seem not to have been 
aware, or they would not have assigned to lite (a word as old 
as Robert of Brunne) the English diphthong ¢. Errors of this 
kind are common in the pronouncing dictionaries. Both 
Worcester and Webster give without etymology a spurious 
Dutch word da-al-der, whilst in the dictionary of the latter 
the word is properly quoted under Dollar. By mispronouncing 
the word they closed the way to its etymology. 

The condiment capsicum received its English name ‘ky-an’ 
from its native country, called by different nations Guyane, 
Guiana, Cayana, Cajenna, Cayenne, but as the spelling of it 
was misunderstood and misread, there has been a tendency to 
mispronounce it. But if Worcester and the Webster editors 
are correct in giving ‘cay’ as ‘ki’ in the geographical names 
Cayenne and Cayman, they make it ‘cay’ when the former 
represents the condiment and the latter an alligator, the name 
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of which is pronounced ki-man, as heard by Schomburgk in 
Guinau (aw as in German or Latin,) a language of South 
America. <A foreign plant arrived with the name tomato or 
tomat, of which the former is more common, although the 
latter is gaining ground and is preferable to the false new form 
‘to-may-to’ invented to maintain a supposed analogy with 
‘potato,’ which indeed belongs to the same natural family, as 
well as nightshade and henbane, each of which has the English 
a. The older word palaver still retains its proper vowel. 
Ignorance of the laws of speech has led the orthoepists into 
many errors. Calling the vowel which we hear in beau a long 
o, and that in what a short 0, they imagine that these distinct 
sounds have the relation of long and short, when, in fact, the 
former is long and short in éwe, Obey, and the latter in awed, 
6dd. Learning that Greek has a long and a short 0, they pro- 
nounce the former correctly, and make of the latter, not a 
short owe but a short awe. The o of odor, odium, olympic, is 
marked long in the dictionaries although pronounced short, as 
in the originals, because if marked short, it would be perverted 
to the vowel of odd, this being the only ‘short 0’ known to 
the lexicographers—and the error of lengthening the 0 of odor 
would be less than to pronounce it odd-er; that is, it is better 
to sound a vowel too long or too short than to put another 
vowel in its place—better to say halitus and halo (Latin hilitus, 
halos) than to lengthen the first syllable, if this cannot be done 
without using the vowel of a/e; and better to say dréstés than 
Oreestees. The Latin 0-nus and 6-leaster (not with vowel of 
folly) are not only turned into onus and Oleaster, but they are 
given as pure Latin words when thus perverted. The fish 





genus Gadus being a modern latinisation from cod and its cog- 
nates, there is no excuse for the long ‘a’ of the dictionaries, 
and ‘rachis’ should be ‘rachis.’ Ver'tigo may pass for an 
English word, but it is not Latin until it is pronounced with 
the English syllables wear-tea-go, accenting the second syllable. 
O/nager is perverted into on-a-ger (with ‘soft’ g) although a 
strict ‘analogy’ would have justified the short true 0 of Olym- 
pus and the ‘gay’ of tager, which should have a place in gemsbok 
also. By inserting words in a different type to show that they 
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are foreign, and to mark some of these as Latin, adding a false. 
accent and quantity, is a grave error, tending to corrupt the 
pronunciation of classic words among young people whose 
literary habits are unformed. Whatever concession is made to 
adapt such words to English speech, the original word should 
be respelled with the original accent and quantity marked, as 
the accent of Greek is marked in the two American diction- 
aries. This would inform the large class to whom the dic- 
tionary is the only source of a linnerilie of languages, that if 
Hood rhymes cranium and geranium, the original a is never- 
theless long in the former and short in the latter. 

Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer (published in Philadelphia 
in 1846) formed an epoch in the pronunciation of geographical 
names, and since that period various essays and vocabularies 
have been devoted to this difficult subject. The better class 
of English poets had previously endeavored to follow native 
forms, as in actenting the first syllable of Gen’oa and the 
second of Granada, but retaining a name like Paris, which the 
English have retained as they received it from old French, the 
loss of the final consonant being due to the modern French. 
The Italian city of which the literary name is Livorno, is 
known in English as Leghorn, which is sufficiently near the 
native name of Ligorno—for there are many dialects of Italian. 
Birmingham is also the literary name of what the natives call 
Brummajem, which is a very slight departure from ‘ Brymyn- 
cham,’ a form occurring in a document of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and ‘Bromwichham’ is said to be a still earlier name. 

Few are competent to give the native pronunciation of for- 
eign languages, and notwithstanding the labors of careful 
observers, much remains to be done, and errors occur upon 
points where there is no real difficulty. The name of the 
Italian anatomist Malpighi is the basis of several English 
words, every sound in the name occurs in English, and gf has 
its English power in ghost for those who want English analo- 
gies; yet both Worcester and Webster put an additional con- 
sonant into its derivatives which is unknown to normal Italian 
and unpronounceable by those who speak the literary dialect,— 
the English A, this transformation being effected by splitting 
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the Italian letter gh into two, and writing mal-pig’hi-an, in- 
stead of respelling the word without the A. Worcester reduces 
choar to a monosyllable by silencing the long 4, he splits the 
rough guttural of Daghestan, and ignores the function of h in 
keeping the g (gay) pure or hard in Lnghien, which he gives 
as ‘an-ge’ang’ as a place, and ‘ang-ge-ang’’ as a person, putting 
the French 7 in both, and assigning three syllables instead of 
two. Webster gives three syllables to Hnghien, he represents 
Encke by ‘enk’heh’ pretty much as if we were to write ‘ink- 
hyh’ for inky ; he doubles ¢ in representing a word like the 
German Mittau, leaving it single in one like Avezzo, thus 
ignoring the fact that Italian resembles Latin in repeating its 
consonants (a characteristic unknown to German,) for if zelo 
has dz, and ¢erza has ts, mezzo is not ‘ med-zo’ but ‘ med-dzo, 
and Avezzo is not ‘a-ret’so’ as represented, but ar-et-tso. 

In the list of classical names we find /amisis accented on 
the middle syllable instead of the first, as practiced, we be- 
lieve, by Egyptologists—and indicated by the form hamses. 
This is a parallel case to hegira, which could not be expected 
to have a dipthongal and accented middle sound when it has 
an English form ‘hijra,’ and a French form ‘hidjra;’ nor is it 
likely that mameluke can have three syllables, when a French- 
Arabic lexicon gives ‘memlouk’ as the pronunciation ; or that 
kris for a Malay dagger should be marked short, when it is 
considered long if spelt ‘creese.’ Nevertheless, the labors of 
Dr. Thomas upon the geographical names of the new Webster 
are in the main worthy of confidence, and he deserves the 
gratitude of the literary public for his success in overcoming 
the chief difficulties of this subject. 

The absurd representations of the French word penchant as 
‘ pong-shong’’ by Webster, and ‘ pan-shang’’ by Worcester, are 
sufficient evidence that an English adaptation would be as 
near to the original, because the French sound here indicated 
is no nearer to the English ng than it is to n, and ng is so far 
from French that a native cannot pronounce it. On the Eng- 
lish stage, ‘nong-tong-paw’ is French for ‘I do n’t understand,’ 
but only when a Frenchman is to be made ridiculous. 
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Under Shagreen, Worcester and Webster quote ‘ sagri’ from 
the older etymologists, a word which in Persian means ‘the 
skin of a kind of fish,’ and ‘chagrin,’ but the spelling ‘sagri’ 
(for saghri) makes it difficult to find the word in a Persian 
lexicon, where g and gh occupy different places, and the initial, 
which is here a true s, might represent two other consonants. 
In the earlier editions of Webster, the oriental form is properly 
given, but with the typographic error of ain for ghain, causing 
difficulty and confusion. The word ‘dingey’ or ‘dingy’ (a 
small boat,) has been adopted from Bengalee and Hindoo- 
stanee, and the g is pronounced pure in England, but Worcester 
gives it as soft, while Webster wisely abstains from marking the 
g. ‘ltazzia’ (a destructive incursion) is given in Webster as 
‘yat'sI-a,’ with ‘Ar. rgazia’ as the etymology, but the Arabic 
word is ghiizia, with a single English z and the harsh oriental 
gh, but as there is a local pronunciation of French 7 which 
resembles this, French people, by associating the two, have 
given us 7 where a genuine analogy would have given g or gh 
(as in writing ‘aga’ and ‘yataghdn’) so that between unpro- 
nounceable Arabic, illegitimate French, hypothetic Italjan, 
and unreadable English, azz¢a has become as much metamor- 
phosed as the Russian word cubyra (as if see-voo-kha) for 
brandy, taken by the Russian soldiers from France in the days 
of Napoleon, and supposed by them to be the French name, 
from the frequency with which they found it associated with 
the words s’tl vous plait. The English in India have made 
some curious perversions of native words, as ‘Savannah nigar’ 
for a collector of news, and ‘kissmygar’ (khidmutgar) for a 
waiter; while the Hindoos convert the English words pudding 
and slippers into ‘ poteen’ and ‘silabut,’ poteen being at the 
same time an acknowledged English name for Irish whisky. 
These examples show some of the difficulties which the etymo- 
logist must encounter when he attempts to trace incompatible 
words from language to language. 

We have objected to certain false spellings like ‘minus’ and 
‘pap'u-la’ being considered the representatives of Latin words 
and we have the same objection to make to some of the foreign 
forms cited in the new edition, because the reader is not 
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informed, for example, whether a given / is to be read as aq 
Latin, a French, or an English letter. Thus the slovenly re- 
visers of the new Webster have permitted the Anglish vowel 
(x) in fan to be represented in three different modes—by the 
proper character in ‘beeftan’ at Abaft, by ‘a’ in ‘parl’ at Pearl, 
by ‘ae’ in ‘baeth’ at Bath, and by two of these (mad, madu) 
under Mead. Replacing Anglish characters with ‘th’ and , 
‘dh,’ their functions are not explained, and under Bath the 
wrong one is used in ‘baeth’ for ‘beedh,’ like ‘adh’ under 
Oath. Now as all the Anglosaxon within the reach of a mul- 
titude of humble scholars is limited to that which they find in 
their English dictionaries, they have a right to protest against 
such heterogeneous material being given to them as genuine 
and reliable. 

We have quoted an Arabic word given under the impossible 
form of ‘rgazia,’ (where ‘g’ probably stands for the vocal gut- 
turality and ‘r’ for its vibration,) and we proceed to cite 
several examples from Russian. Under Czar (for Z’sar) in the 
new Webster, the Russian word is given correctly as ‘tsarj,’ 
without indication that the 7 is German or Latin; under 
Morse we find Russian ‘ morj,’ without a hint that this spelling 
is French for what would be ‘morzh’ in English letters, and 
both these words would be read by most people with English /, 
which is unknown to Russian. At Casarca, Russian ‘ kazarka’ 
has English z; at Barometz, Russian ‘ baranez’ (club moss) is 
cited without informing us that this z is German, and therefore 
ts, which was used in giving ‘tsarj.’. The name of this curious 
plant, the Scythian lamb, seems to be derived from the Russian 
baran (a sheep,) and we find it stated in Zhe World Displayed 
(Am. ed. 5, 203, 1795) that ‘they call this fruit boranez, or a 
lamb.’ The Hebrew of Zohar is given as ‘zdhar,’ without 
indicating what Hebrew letter is meant by z or A, for in this 
word, neither of them is the English or the German letter, and 
under Cipher, Ar. ‘sifrun’ is cited, which stands as ‘ ¢ifrun’ 
at Zero, although the initial of both is the same as that of 
Zohar. The confusion arising from such a want of plan is 
obvious. But we have not yet done with these linguistic cru- 
dities. At Waywode (of which ‘vaivode, with ai in aisle, 
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is ‘a better form) we have the Polish given as ‘ woyewdda,’ 
where y is put for Polish and German / as if to anglicise it, 
while the w is allowed to stand with the power of English x, a 
perversion which is the less excusable, since, in a Polish word 
y represents the peculiar Slavonic vowel. Persian ‘khan’ is 
cited under Hahn, and Bengalee ‘dakhe’ under Dakott, both. 
having apparently the same kh, which is not the fact, the latter 
being A’A in bake-house, nor does the Bengalee word account 
for the ¢ of dacott. In fact, the correct Bengalee word dakait 
(with cerebral d) has been overlooked. Similarly, the % of 
jackal is not accounted for by ‘ Heb. shial,’ a spelling which 
omits the guttural effect. There is another guttural in fakir, 
Arab. fiqir, and a different A from ours in hakim and harem. 

The history, condition and tendencies of a language cannot 
be known without a full record and chronology of its words, 
with the spellings under which they have appeared, and yet, if 
the numerous badly formed words must be noticed as exhibiting 
one of the tendencies of a restless and unsettled civilization, 
in which ignorance usurps the functions of intelligence, there 
must still be a limit to vocabulary formed under such condi- 
tions, even if the judgment which selects and excludes par- 
ticular words is as faulty as that which produced them. 

The lexicographers have been condemned for swelling their 
pages with obsolete words like scroyle, (a word which must be 
known if we wish to read Shakespeare) and in the following 
manner this practice has been ridiculed— 


‘Sir: You have behaved likean impetiginous scroyle! Like those . . . who, 
envious of any moral celsitude, carry their nugacity to the height of creating 
symposically the fecund words which my polymathic genius uses with uberty to 
abligate the tongues of the weetless! Sir, you have crassly parodied my own 
pet words, as though they were tangrams. I will not coacervate reproaches—I 
will obduce a veil over the atramental ingratitude which has chamfered even my 
undiscerptible heart. Iam silent on the focillation which my coadjuvancy must 
have given you when I offered to become your fautor and adminicle. I will not 
speak of the lippitude, the ablepsy, you have shown in exacerbating me—one 
whose genius you should have approached with mental discalceation. So I tell 
you, . . . . without supervacaneous words, nothing will render ignoscible your 
conduct to me. I warn you that I would vellicate your nose, if I thought that 
any moral diarthrosis could be thereby performed—if I thought that I should 
not impignorate my reputation. .... Go! tachygraphic scroyle, band with 
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your crass, inquinate fautors—draw oblectations from the thought, if you can, 
of having synchronically lost the existimation of the greatest poet since Mil. 
i | ton.’ 2... 


The following is a humorous protest against the East Indian 
English which “flooded the newspapers at the period of the 
Bepey rebellion— 


‘Am I tosit down to my Times with a Tamil lexicon on one side, and a 
Teloogoo on the other? AmTI to waste my substance on Sanscrit and Persian 
vocabularies before I can sympathize with the sufferings of ray countrymen? Or 
must I go on, as at present, stumbling blindly from one guess to another? Why 
do the mutineers never rob, or steal, or thieve, or plunder? Why do they 
always loot? The practice at least is uld, and why should the word be new? 
Again, why do they cut off the diks, and why is there a circumflex accent over 
H | thea? Whatisadak? Isit alive? Or is it a road, ora river, or a water- 
course, or perfectly dissimilar to anything in England? And is a dacoit any- 
thing connected with it? I pass by Sepoys and Peons, as we know all about 
them; and Griffs, I understand, are greenhorns as yet uninitiated into the mys- 
teries of India. But it would be satisfactory to know whether Badoos are of the 
same genus, and whether a comparison is meant to be instituted between the ape 
tribe and the newly caught cadets. Paddyfields, I presume, are fields of potatoes; 
but the name must be annoying to those gallant sons of Erin who happen to 
hold the Company’s commission ; and at the appearance of such words as deen 
and paigah, conjecture stands aghast, and despair throws down the newspaper. 
Now and then, however, there is an advantage in the air of mystery thrown over 
a communication by these enigmatical phrases, and a massacre committed with 
swords and bayonets hardly seems as bad as one perpetrated with ¢ulwars—a 
doubly diabolical weapon. But when the English in a station escape to a cutch- 
erry, it would surely be desirable to know what sort of a place that may be, and 
whether our apprehensions ought to be increased or allayed by the fact of the 
said cutcherry being pukka. Here comes my dear friend Jones, whose daughter 
has been in India scarcely a year, complaining that he cannot make eut her let- 
ters. He knew, of course, that his little grandson would have an ayak, and so 
forth, but he is informed that the baby has an alma, and wants to know if it is 
a cradle, or a bottle, or a perambulator, or a harelip, or astrawberry mark. And 
will not the child’s legs suffer if, being only six months old, it is already put 
into a bandy? I own Iam inclined to advise Jones to be unpaternal enough to 
retaliate in a similar strain, and to tell Mrs. Hukkab that he is going to the Poly- 
phloisboio Thalagses, or, in the slang which another class of verbal contraband- 
ists are trying to smuggle into our newspapers, to say that her last letter was 
rather nethographic, or ask if she would like to have Cruphaberna sent out, or 
whether her cook uses an anhydrohepseterion.’—/ousehold Words. 


Some verbal forms are made to express the meaning of for- 
eign words in a lexicon, as accentation, augurize, disanchor, 
divestigating, mireness and planity, used by Pughe as transla- 
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tions of Welch words; others are coined for a single occasion, 
like gigantolite, or the variations on objective and subjective, as 
given in the following extract from an English religious maga- 
zine: 


‘The dimensions of the controversy to which this little mineral [microlite] has 
already given rise, seem half entitled to place it under Gigantolite.’ Am. J..eChs 
Apl., 1845, p. 177. 

‘Glancing at the table of contents of the volume before us, we feel no elevation 
of our expectations ‘when we read chapters first, second and third: ‘* Grace 
Objectively Considered ,’’ chapters fourth and fifth: ‘* Grace Subjectively Con- 
sidered.’’ We remark interjectively that, viewed objectively, such terms are 
adjectively to be described as the offspring of a theology which is treated most 
rejectively by all sound divines, and is only received by those whose minds are 
comparatively bewildered, and are therefore trajectively impelled into admiration 
of a jargon which, speaking conjectively, was invented projectively to propagate 
injectively a philosophy which would act digestively to the Gospel of Christ. 
Resubjectively we remark that we are often dejectively impressed with the mis- 
chief which, subjectively, such barbarisms work to the simplicity of our faith; 
we counter-projectively exhort all men to treat objectively, ‘‘subjectively,’’ and all 
such rubbish, in the style known as ejectively.’ 


Persons who have little acquaintance with science and art, ° 
and who do not understand the value of technical terms, often 
ridicule them as unnecessary, and in an example like the fol- 
lowing, they are likely to believe that the seeming obscurity is 
due rather to the words than to the subject— 

‘The inductive force exerted at a given point by the development of an electric 
current in an infinitely short element of an infinitely attenuated conducting wire, 
is directly proportional to the rapidity with which the current increases in quan- 
tity and to the length of the clement multiplied into the natural sine of the angle 
it makes with the line drawn from it to a given point, and inversely proportional 
to the square of that line; and in a direction at right angles- to the same in the 
plane of the element, but contrary to the direction of the developed or primary 
current.’ Am. J. Sci. Jan., 1851, p. 18. 

Holland’s translation of Pliny appeared in 1634, and it is 
interesting at the present day to examine the glossary he deemed 
it necessary to add, that his readers might be able to under- 
stand his text. Some of these (as antidote, antipathy,-ie, at- 
tractive, callosity,-ie, cataphasm,) are in Cockeram’s Dictionarie, 
or Interpreter of Hard English Words, the fourth edition of 
which has the date of 1632. Among the words explained by 
Holland are— 
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cartilage, caustick, consolidat v., consistence, contusions, debilitie, dissipate, dis. 
tortion, dose, fermentation, filaments, fissures, fractures, frictions, fukes, (paint- 
ings to beautify the face,) fungous adj., gleir (of an egg,) humiditie, to incor- 


es) 
porate, indigestion, inflation, infusion, ingredients, insects, liniment, maturity, 


penetrative, periodicall, proscription, proximitie, putrefactive, to rectifie, resj- 
dence (the settling to the bottome,) symptome, syringe, tenacitie, theoricke or 
theoretique, transparent, triuial, vegetatiue, vicinitie, vnguent. 
At the head of his Preface Dr. Worcester says that ‘A Dic- 
TionARY Of the English language, in order to be complete, must 
contain all the words of the language in their correct orthog- 
raphy, with their pronunciation and etymology, and their defi- 
nition, . .. but such a dictionary is impossible, new words 
and new meanings appear daily, and the lexicographer may 
himself coin a word after he has printed the page of his work 
where such a word should have been inserted, as in the very 
copious dictionary of Dr. Hyde Clarke, who knew no ladyism 
when preparing his matter under L, but had occasion to use it 
in defining rooster as ‘American ladyism for a cock.’ But 
American demoralisation (with a sentimental delicacy rivalling 
that of London thieves who call a handkerchief a wiper) has 
carried rooster into the halls of republican legislation, where it 
indicates a bill or proposed law which will remunerate the 
legislators, for as the rasorial fowl scratches for sustenance, so 
his figurative namesake is supposed to scratch through the 
dunghill of modern legislation. We here caution the future 
lexicographer not to confound a rooster with a pincher, a name 
_ applied to a bill which will secure money from those interested 
in its defeat. Schoolcraft’s badly formed word ‘Algic’ (which 
ought to pertain to botany) is not defined in the new Webster, 
although it occurs at Ostic,a word marked with the initial 
short, although it is derived from the Chippeway 6-shti-gwan. 
The name of the ugly reptile called a hellbender is in the 
dictionaries, a word which made its appearance in a respectable 
work (Zvrego’s Geography of Pennsylvania) in 1843, but hell- 
gramite, the name of the large and disgusting aquatic larva 
of the hellgramite fly (Corydalus cornutus) we met with for 
the first time in print in the American Entomologist, St. Louis, 
Missouri, December, 1868. The word filibuster came promi- 
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nently forward in the newspapers in 1852-5, and we find it in 
a work of authority as early as 1858— 

‘By connecting the maritime commerce of the Etruscans with the piratical ex- 
peditions of the Lydians, and lastly, by confounding (Thucydides is proven to 
have done so first) the Torrhebian pirates with the fillibustering Pelasgians, 
who roamed over every sea, plundering wherever they came, there has arisen oné 
of the most deplorable confusions of historical tradition.’ Geo. Robertson’s 
Mommsen’s Earliest Inhabitants of Italy, p. 57. 


Cockeram saw the difficulty of selecting words for a dic- 
tionary, as may be seen from the following remark in his Pre- 
monition— 

‘I haue also inserted (as occasion serued) euen the mock-words which are 
ridiculously vsed in our language, that those who desire a generality of know- 
ledge, may not bee ignorant of the sense, euen of the fustian-termes, vsed by too 
many who study rather to be heard speake, than to vnderstand themseiues.’ 

‘Octavius . . . was us’d to reprehend Mare Antony for writing such things 
as Men did rather wonder at, than understood.’ Ferrand Spence, Miscellanea, 
1686. 

The word raccoon (which had four syllables originally) had 
been cut down to ‘coon’ in the language of the western hun- 
ters, but in the year 1840, in the political campaign which 
elected Harrison president, the skin of this animal was exten- 
sively used as a kind of totém, in conjunction with cider, and 
log cabins drawn about the country on wheels, and at this 
period the political speakers for the first time spoke of ‘coon- 
skins,’ and brought the ¢orruption from the woods into ‘good 
society,’ as more recently they have endeavored to introduce 
‘j-ther’ and ‘ni-ther’+ (used by Elihu Burritt at Cincinnati in 
1850,) although condemned by Alexander John Ellis, F. Rh. S., 
and by the eminent elocutionist, Alexander Melville Bell, of 
University College, London. The illiterate and excentric 
Crockett probably used the word ‘coon’ at an earlier date. 

4¢The turning of weight into wight, [to rhyme with height] and receipt into 
recite. would justify the perversion of neither into nighther, as used by half- 
educated Hibernian waiters, in contradistinction to the illiterate, whose nayther 
is less objectionable. Those who are imperfectly acquainted with English, fancy 
that the language should be controlled by the conventionalities of spelling ; 
whereas, one word cannot be pronounced according to the spelling of another 
word; nor can the French spelling of colonel and lieutenant exclude the r and f 


from the English words, as some unmilitary Americans suppose.’—Feliz Ago, 
Rhymes of the Poets. Philadelphia, 1868, p. 28. 
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He was sent to Washington from Kentucky about the year 
1830, and among his sayings was that of ‘Be sure you ’r right 
then go ahead,’ which, with the aid of ‘I leave this motto when 
I ’m dead,’ was converted into a distich, of which he was pro- 
bably not the author. This caused ‘go ahead’ to become 
popular, and made it the basis of words like go-aheadativeness 
(Aug. 4, 1860) and go-a-headifying (Feb. 16, 1861) both used 
by N. P. Willis, and go-a-headness by a Liverpool Journal 
about the year 1862. The skill in chess displayed by Morphy 
and Paulsen in 1857-8, brought forward the term checkmate, 
which is now extensively used instead of Jaffle or obstruct. It 
made its appearance in a respectable New York review (the 
National Quarterly,) in December, 1860. On several occasions 
during the war the New York journals represented troops as 
being ‘terribly decimated,’ but we are happy to say that they 
have ceased to represent arriving ships as being ‘signalised.’ 
If a newspaper word like enteriorpheamonicon (1863) for 
some kind of musical instrument, is rejected as unauthorised, 
Bulwer’s amoronthologosphorus * is equally so; and if an 
entire Congress could find no better names for new territories 
than Washington, Wyoming and Alaska,* we should not sneer 
at the American barber who met with Dr. Warren’s ‘ Zen 
Thousand a Year’ and utilised the name of a hair expectorant 
mentioned therein, under the slightly misspelled and hyphen- 
ised form of ‘kyano-kait-anthropo-poion’ (1860,) but which 
seems to have been superseded by the ‘crisper coma,’ the 
’ *tricobaphe,’ the ‘reparator capilli,’ and the ‘ friser le cheveux.’ 
Advertisements are rich in technical and quack words. Here 
we find a ‘twister and hander-in wanted to assist a beamer,’ 
riveters, stampers, blank finishers, blank sewers, mariner’s 
stripes, filers on patterns, trefolio, and sanitelle, (cosmetics,) 
symmerizer, metachromatype paintings, parautoptic iron chests, 
prestioculancy, prestidigitateur, framework kiters, a roll-turner 
capable of turning a template, plagupinist (1857, one who 


5 Pilgrims of the Rhine, Ch. XII. 


6 ‘Jn 1784 a plan was before Congress to parcel off the territory lying north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi into ten States, to be named as follows: 
Sylvania, Michigania, Chersonesus, Assenisipia, Mesopotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, 
Washington, Polypotamia, and Pelesipia.’ 
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’ sticks pins and knives into his flesh without pain, and for 
money.) The stock exchange has its bulls, bears, backward- 
| isations, consols, contangos, omniums, options, puts, calls, &c.; 


the combmakers furnish us with back-, band-, crop-, prong-, side-, 
. tail-, twist-, and ‘neck combs with grailed teeth; and within a 
, few months the velocipede mania has introduced a series of 
words like veloce, velocipedrome, velocipedist, velocipedes- 
trienne, bicycle, bicycular, gymnacyclidium, and amphicyclo- 
theatron. 

In painting, Fuseli gives us the adjective Corregiesque, 
and Mrs. Jameson the noun Corregiosity. A person turned 
into a dragon was ‘dragonized’ by the Westminster Review in 
1831, which (p. 141) quotes for us gypsies, swing-kettles, pikies, 
tramps, and beggars. According to G. A. Sala, to make an 
inventory is to ‘inventiorate,’ and 8S. T. Coleridge has his 
‘modest egoisms and flattering illeisms.’ The Western Review 
of Lexington, Kentucky, (1820) gives us logogriph, cephalo-, 
eardio-, podo-, mero-, callo-, and heterogriph; and going to 
Michigan, Judge Woodward’ furnishes us with adyta, andra- 
podistic, anthropic, autocratic, catachretic, cataclysm, dynamics, 
dubiety, dimensuration, ecpyrosis, embryotic, entomic, lumi- 
nosity, majuscular, quadragintarian, synonymic, temerarious, 
theophanies, transcendental. 

The Baltimore Metropolitan (1855) gives us theologaster, the 
Charleston Courier (Sept. 25, 1860,) catharticise, Harper's 
Weekly (Apl. 28, °60,) a calithumpian serenade, the Harris- 
burg Patriot (Mar. 9, ’°61,) asphyxiate and insecticide. Lock- 
hart (Peter’s Letters, 1819) mentions stovehood (the body of 
loungers about a stove) cross-buttockers, facers, choppers, and 
fibers, of which the last must not be mistaken. for jibres. 
Punch, in 1856, had a flabbergastation, and Cuthbert Bede has 
skyattics, dollology, and philodologists. Miss Nightingale had 
missionariness, and Dr. Whately characterised oratory intended 
to consume time as chronotriptic, and Sydney Smith confessed 
to ‘a vext duodenum,’ pylorus, uvula, larnyx, trachea and epi- 
glottis. With him (1807) ‘lumpists’ are those who use sugar 
in lump, ‘ pulverists’ those who sweeten with fine sugar, and a 





7 Classification of the Sciences, Philad., 1816. 
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duodecimalist is one who is in favor of having twelve working 
hours ina day. In the Edinburg Review (1809) he uses insa- 
nify and suspirious. 

The Dublin University Magazine anglicises hyleosaur, ich- 
thyosaur, plesiosaur, but allows megalosaurus and megatherium 
to stand entire. The Magazine of Art (1853, p. 134,) has not 
only eatables and drinkables, but smokables, and the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch (Aug., 60) had edibles and bibibles, as had 
also the Vew York Dispatch. The London Review has stan- 
guage and wandiest, (from wand.) Bentley's Miscellany men- 
tions superfinedom, and the suppressed Liberal (1822) gives 
creditorkins as a translation of creditorelli, and (1, 93) nihili- 
vili-pilified. Bentham formed some curious terms, and Carlyle 
furnishes an abundance like auscultatorship, anthropophagus, 
beribanded, brotherkin, complected, descendentalism, disen- 
chantress, hierogram, memoirist, to ready (prepare or get ready,) 
regenesis, tailorise, strumpetocracy, virtuosity. 

Mr. N. P. Willis made the Home Journal a lite rary Cloaca 
maxima for a flood of absurdities, many of which are badly 
hyphenised elongations of existing vocables, as may be ob- 
served among the following examples 





Americanicity, at-home-ativeness, auto-lullaby, auto-procrustean, barefoot- 
lings, bedfellow-ess, begovernessed, be-hat-itude, belly-flumps, better-looking- 
ness, betterness, bicipitously, calgrically, calve-inism, Cape-Cod-ity, city-fied, 
conspicuosities, Coof (a foreigner to Nantucket,) common-place-ified, cowcum- 
bers, cuckoo-pidity, Delmonicosily, devorations, dishabille-ing, disillusionized, 
dis-petticoated, dis-rafter-ing, don’ t-look-sharp-ativeness, double-bed-edness, 
dwindlification, equestrianess, «quipagestically, (in the style of an equipage, ) 
et-setter-a, femalevolence, ex-horse-sted, Fifth-Avenuedity, Fifth-Avenuedles, fig- 
leaf-ocracy, filibusterous (Nov. 19, 1859,) florespectability, free-and-easy-fy, 
getting-left-behind-ativeness, (in the style of Hiawatha, ) go-alone-ativeness, god- 
fathered, gondoliering, gutta-perchiarch, Heliogabalustrious, Hibernianistically, 
hop-or-two-nity, horse-dogmatist, Howadji-tated, 1$-atry, indisputableness, inex- 
horse-tible, infinitesimaculi, irregularizing, irresistibilities, jacknifiana, julepo- 
rama, June-venescent, linenocracy, locomotivity, long-agos, lookings-like, love- 
ometer, magazinish, member-ess, millionocracy, much-ado-dom, navviess, negro- 
sophy, Niaggregate, nolle-prostra-tion, old-man-ish, omnibus-tability, omuibus- 
tercourse, Ossawattamystic, pen-and-ink-ubus, penumbranised, petticoat-erie, 
petticoatocracy, pluribus-unum-imity, plumptitude, (Nov. 28, 757, Jan. 16, 58, ) 
pocket-ocracy, pressditti, processionizing, promenaderess, ready-made-enhood, 
(state of being ready-made, ) sad@leborseophy, shame-tail-edness, shark-osophy, 
short-cut-ativeness, snortingly, sombresqueness, squirrel-ography, statugussity, 
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(statu quo?) steam-boat-y, sunset-ized, Tantalus-trify, teat-a-teat, Thalberg- 
ation, to-and-fro-tion, to-and-fro-peratives, tobaccocracy, tooth-ache-ology, tri- 
jroubadour, twilight-ed, two-lip-cup, un-bookish-ness, uncottonised, un-counter- 
jumpy, United-States-ified, unpedestal-ing (depriving of fame,) unreporterifer- 
ously, uppermost-ity, us-two-ically, velvetude, venerablister, (Oct. 25, 56, p. 2, ) 
viaductability of thought, wampumize, well-off-ocracy, westwardize, wide- 
awakeness, wigwam-ify, worth-while-ativeness, (Jul. 24, 1858, Oct. 29, 759.) 
He has kotow (Chinese bowing, Dec. 3, ’59,) un-kotow-stic, and dis-kotow- 
sticism, and JZarper’s Weekly (Nov. 19, ’59) has the verb koo-too. 

Although some notice should be taken of such matter, it is 
not necessary to mention place and date for it—to cite, for 
example, the Belton Journal, (Texas) of Oct. 17, 1868, for 
‘stealing horses by the cavallado, (Span. caballada)—the 
Times, March 1, 61, for ‘apathetically’ and Dec. 5, °62, for 
‘apologizingly ’"—the Lutheran, of Philadelphia, July 6, 1860, 
for ‘ booklessness ’—the V. Y. Tribune, Oct. 6,°55, for ‘ negro- 
phobist ’"—the Am. Railway Review, Aug. 23,60, for ‘scutlers 
and scullions,—the Philadelphia Press, Nov. 6, °60, for 
‘quadruplicity,—the Vew York Herald, Jan.,°69, for ‘ skator- 
ial,—the Philadelphia Inquirer, of July 20, °60, for the 
‘Southernization of Mexico,—the Baltimore Sun, of Sept. 15, 
60, for the larceny of a ‘sweat-hood,’—or Harper's Magazine, 
(Apl., 60, p. 583) for a recondite mode of mentioning a negress 
—Three times they crossed and recrossed this space, in as 
many directions, in their efforts to find an egress.’ The vocab- 
ulary is so readily increased by affixes, and the resulting words 
are so readily understood, that but few like the following re- 
quire to be recorded— 

3oredom, cliquedom, cockneydom, lorettedom, noodledom, (£7. Rev., 1810,) 
snobdom, fogydom, shakerdom,—gentlemanhood, (Army and Navy Gaz.,) filly- 
hood, (Holme Lee, ) froghood, lobsterhood, wormhood,—chess-problematist, (ZU. 
Lond. News, Jan. 23, '69,) hurdy-gurdist, (Hood,) jargonist, (Gilchrist, 1806, ) 
lobbyist, negrophily, (1863,) negrophilist, pre-emptionist, skatist, walkist, ver- 
satilist,—bonnetless, brimless, coatless, frictionless, heelless, jugless, (IHood, ) 
kissless, remedilessly, shirtless, stockingless,—alcoholism, amateurism, annexa- 
tionism, babyism, (Blkw., Nov., ’41,) cossackism, doughfaceism ,globulism, (W. 
Sharp, F.R.S.,) loretteism, partisanism, pictorialism, railwayism, ‘spread- 
eaglism or simple sprawlism,’ sensationalism, (in a new sense, ) tyeoonism, um- 
pirism, (Sterne. ) 

The use of a verb like cué should be recorded, as ‘to cut 
your stick’ (get ready to travel,) ‘to cut dirt’ (run away,) ‘to 
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cut up’ (v. @. to misbehave, practice mischief—used by H. W, 
Beecher.) . . . ‘The lion has the self-denial to cut his stick; 
and march quietly off—Mag. Nat Hist., 1839... .. ‘If j 
have to chop my one wood much longer i have determined to 
cut my stick.—London Comic Almanack, 1839, p. 61. 

Neither Worcester nor Webster appreciated accuracy in 
quotation, and in condensing extracts, they made no indication 
of omitted parts, but cited authors for their own condensations 
and misspellings. Worcester at Lotch (commencing with a 
capital and ending with a full point) cites: ‘Those works are 
notorious botches.—Dryden. Webster gives: ‘If those words 
are not notorious dotches, I am deceived.’—Dryden. Turning 
to Dryden we find— 


‘And, if both these words are not notorious botches, I am much deceived, 
though the French translator thinks otherwise.’—Dedication to the Aincis. 


Webster quotes several authors for his own spelling of ‘ thea- 
ter,’ ‘honor,’ and ‘offense,’ where the pretended originals have 
‘theatre,’ ‘honour,’ and ‘offence,’ as in Matt. 13: 57, and Rom. 
4: 25, of the authorised Oxford version. He and Worcester 
quote Shakespeare for their own form of ‘The Clowd-capt 
Towres,’ and the latter makes Garth write: ‘ Phyllising the 
fair’ instead of ‘phillising,—at Termagant, in a quotation 
from Bp. Hall he has ‘bright’ for fright and ‘mighty’ for 
mightie, and he goes so far as to make Piers Plouhman at 
Clout, (and Robert of Brunne at Lite and Squwire,) speak 
modern English. 

Although it is well to mark obsolete words, it cannot be 
done with exactness, because old words are revived by some 
who affect an antiquated style, or they are taken independently 
as they are required. Thus feral in the funereal aspect in 
which it appears in the dictionaries is essentially obsolete, but 
it is now applied to wild animals descended from tame stocks, 
as ‘feral pigs,’ (Darwin, 1868,) ‘feral rabbits, (Adin. fev., 
Oct., °68,) ‘feral races,’ (Wstm. Rev., Jan., ’69,)—a meaning 
which is not very new, having been used by Col. Hamilton 
Smith in the wide spread and popular Naturalist’s Library in 
1841. Both Webster and Worcester mark wnmaterial as obso- 
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, lete, although Sharon Turner has it as ‘ un-material’ (not made 
) of matter,) and Rafinesque used it in 1838. 
) The best and earliest authorities should be cited for words. 


For Denudation W orcester cites Ruschenberger, whose geology 
is a compilation, and Webster cites the geologist Dana, but 
Lyell’s classic chapters on the Denudation of the Weald should 
have given his name the preference; and Baird (1850) was 
| preferable to Dana at Ephippiwm No. 2—wrongly defined as 
' 6a saddle-spaped cavity’ instead of a saddle-shaped appendage 
sometimes present on the back of a Daphnia, and cast off at 
the fifth moult. It contains two eggs which are more hardy 
than the ordinary bnes, and capable of withstanding the winter. 
Instead of Craig and Ure for Guano, the dictionaries should 
have cited Tschudi, an original author who gives the etymology. 
Worcester cites Brande for Gyrinus ‘the water-flea,’ which, as 
we judge, is doing Brande injustice, because this beetle is not a 
water-flea. The revisers of Webster properly cite no authority, 
for they too add ‘ water-flea’ to their loose definition. As both 
parties were ignorant of the object, they did not venture to 
give the etymology of these interesting insects, which are 
named from their habit of moving in graceful gyrations on the 
surface of quiet water. Gyascutus (a genus of coleoptera) 
will probably puzzle some future etymologist. The dictionaries 
define Vullification with sufficient accuracy, but Worcester 
might have got an earlier and a better authority for it than 
‘D. Webster ’—for example, the Kentucky Resolutions of 1799, 
the original draft of which was by Jefferson— 

. . . ‘The several States who formed that instrument being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of its infraction, and that a 


nullification by these sovereignties of all unauthorized acts done under color of 
that instrument, is the rightful remedy.’ 


Worcester has at Alcyon ‘A species of insect. —Atrby. But 
Kirby, although an entomologist, does not make it an insect. 
In the new Webster, S. F. Baird is cited at Clam, where 
‘round clam’ and ‘long clam’ occur, names which we do not 
remember to have met with in the writings of this author. 
Moreover, Mya arenaria (which has a vulgar English name,) 
is here called ‘long clam,’ a name which the conchologist 
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Gould attributes to the Solen ensés or razor-fish. At Megalon Yet, 
Dana instead of President Jefferson is cited, and a French 
collateral etymology is given, although this was adopted from 
the English form. But Professor Dana (1857) would have 
been a better authority for abnormity than the Eclectic Review, 
or Bailey. Worcester cites the Swiss Pictet (pronounced 
Pité) for the same animal, and the chemist Brande for the 
bird genus Dacelo, a name made by Dr. Leach. 

When Dr. Worcester’s quarto appeared it made a favorable 
impression on the literary public, and was well received in 
England. Its orthoepy is generally safe, but it is accompanied 
by a notation which aims at distinctions which do not exist, as 
when impure, inert, displace, are marked with the initial short, 
and the similar sound in impute, induce, dispose, is indicated 
by a dot beneath for obscurity. The preliminary //istory of 
English Lexicography, with the list of dictionaries and scien- 
tific works used, are valuable, but the versions of the Lord’s © 
Prayer have no function in such a work. We have no space 
to analyse definitions, some of which might be improved. 
Thus a fire-eater is not a juggler who ‘pretends’ to eat fire, 
but one who exhales it, and masticates burning coals. Also, 
‘one who seeks danger needlessly,’ but scarcely ‘a mock hero; 
a madman.’ At least Cooper did not think so— 


‘This man whom you sce, helpless and feeble, was once a warrior, so brave 
and fearless, that even the intrepid natives gave him the name of the Fire-eater.’ 
—FPioneers, Vol. 11. Ch. 21, 1823. 

Worcester’s typography has many errors, but fewer than the 
new Webster. Dolichonyx oryzivorus is spelt in three ways, 
and the Hebrew is erroneous at corban, (Heb. k for b,) Tebeth 
and Teraphim. At pigeon the name of the text and cut differ; 
Torsk is given and its equally correct synonym tusk is omitted, 
although given by his authorities, Yarrell and Storer. But he 
cites the latter for ‘Cusk ... Brosmius vulgaris’ although 
Storer applies the name Brosmius jflavescens to the American 
fish, rejecting in 1846, an earlier opinion of 1839. Many 
words are without etymology, and the indication of the original 
source is often loose. Begum is not ‘East Indian’ but Turk- 
ish; Hfendi is not primarily Turkish but Greek; Mocuddum 
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js not Hindoostanee but Arabic; Gooroo is Sanscrit; Paddy 
and Proa (prahu) are Malay; Chunam is Tamil; Gopher (a 
kind of tortoise) is Mandingo ; Cutwal is Hindostanee (kotwil) 
primarily castle-keeper, its meaning in Persia; and Cirear, 
Pers. sarkar is from ‘sar’ head, chief, and ‘ kar’ business. 

The new Webster is so far in advance of former editions, it 
has dropped so many of their peculiar features, and it has had 
the attention of so many colaborers, that it is only by courtesy 
that it can be called ‘ Webster's Dictionary, a name which be- 
longs to the earlier editions, with which we are inclined to 
include the posthumous edition edited by Goodrich, whose 
work may be presumed to have had the author’s sanction. To 
the name of Dr. Goodrich upon the title that of Dr. Porter has 
been added, and to him we assign the responsibility of the 
general literary execition, but regretting that the clear and 
accurate ideas and lavish expenditure of the publishers did not 
produce a result which would be proof against the objections we 
make—the chief of which is, that the collaborators worked 
without the supervision of a controlling mind, and without a 
definite plan, even in the department of proofreading. 

In placing the llama in the genus Auchenia, it was forgotten 
that the alpaca was called a Camelus—a name long since aban- 
doned for these animals. On page 926 we have ‘ Water Ouse: 
and on 1497 ‘ Water-ousel’ with a hyphen, as if the printer 
wished to indicate that the figures represent different birds, the 
former being the A/erula torquata or ring blackbird. The nest 
on page 606 is very unlike that of the Baltimore oriole. Under 
Blackbird, ‘ Quisculus’ and ‘ Argelaius’ should be Quiéscalus 
and Agelaius. The moor-hen is made a ‘ Fulica’ and a refer- 
ence is given to Gallinule, where the scientific name is given 
as ‘Gallinula.’” On pages 423 and 934 it is stated that the 
name of the ‘great horned owl’ and ‘eagle owl’ is Bubo vir- 
ginianus, the fact being overlooked that these names belong 
primarily to a European bird, the Bubo maximus, a somewhat 
larger species. Examples are abundant of this confusion be- 
tween animals of different countries, and one might suppose 
the herring, pike, pilot-fish and shad to be limited to a single 
species each, the name, in the case of the pike, being assumed 
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to be ‘ Hsow luctus’ in Europe and America. See under Wild 
and Cat for wild-cat and wild-goose science, where the revisers 
have departed ‘from the accurate definitions of Webster and 
Ogilvie. 

The genus of beetles Melolontha, is made the same as Scar- 
abzeus, because the definers and revisers did not know what 
had been said at Cock-chafer when they came to Dor—heing 
probably ignorant of their identity. The cricket (p. 312) is 
not a Gryllus but an Acheta; the figure of a grasshopper on 
p- 586, and that on p. 594, are given as the same species, when 
they do not represent even the same genus; and the'fictitious 
‘Locust’ so wonderfully made, is more like a Mantis, as may be 
seen when the figures on p. 1715 are compared. The pre- 
tended figure of a goby (p. 577) represents a pipe-fish, as will 
appear upon comparing it with the figure of the latter on p. 
990, from Yarrell (2,331) except that it is inverted, thus con- 
verting the dorsal into an extraordinary anal fin. On page 
1307 a wingless insect is figured as a Strepsipter or insect with 
twisted wings; and the figure of a caterpillar on page 206 is 
remarkable in having the head at neither end. 

It is known that Professor Dana was so ill that he could not 
work for a number of years, and the editor has done wrong in 
putting him as prominently forward as he has done, when the 
dictionary shows grave errors in departments with which this 
distinguished naturalist is perfectly familiar. A naturalist 
would not speak (p. 906) of a ‘mollusk or insect having eight 
feet,’ or call a milliped an insect, after having defined insects 
as six-footed; or use ‘ variety’ for species, ‘ variety’ and ‘spe- 
cies’ for kind ; ‘variety,’ ‘species’ and ‘family’ for genus ; 
and ‘species’ for order, the last at Jsopod, where a Serolis 
(the broad figure) is called an Anilocra. See also p. 895, where 
the left-handed figure alone is a Doris. Among the shell-fish, 
Dr. Dana would not have cited- himself for Patella, especially 
after referring it to ‘Zchth.—Triton being referred to ‘Zool.’ 
and its synonym Trumpet-shell to ‘ Conch.’ where it is called 
a Buccinum. Grampus is not only called a fish, but it is re- 
ferred to ‘Ichth.’ as well as Porpoise, which is called a ceta- 
ceous mammal, but Whale is referred to ‘Zool.’ and the Cetacea. 
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On page 246, the corn-rose is called a species of Agrostemma 
‘or cockle, and on page 295 it is placed in the genus Papaver 
or poppy, an error as old as Zodd’s Johnson, 1818, and pointed 
out in the Quarterly Reviewgn 1835. At Ouzel no reference 
is made to Ousel, where the word is defined at length, and the 
dipper is here called Hydrobata and there Cinclus. At Water- 
ousel the synonym of water-crake is given, which belongs to 
the water-rail. The corn-crake is the land-rail, but the two 
are named respectively Crex and fallus. Water-snake is 
loosely defined. Crabro is not a genus ‘ including the hornet,’ 
or it would be the same as Vespa ‘including the wasps and 
hornets.’ On page 547 mites (‘Zool.’) are distinguished from 
ticks (‘ Antom.’) and on 13882 Zick is made an Acarus, which 
is defined as ‘embracing the mites and ticks.’ Here the inde- 
finite word ‘tick’ is applied to animals belonging to different 
departments. The sheep-tick, which at Zick is made an Aca- 
rus, is correctly defined at its proper place, but the genus (Mel- 
lophagus) is not given. The dog-tick, which (at Tick) is also 
referred to Acarus, is an Ixodes. J/ippobosca (p. 628) is said 
to include ‘ the horse-fly,’ and Horse-fly is described as a Taba- 
nus, so that (through Tick, Sheep-tick, Hippobosca, and Horse- 
fly,) a spider becomes a fly, and a tick a mite, in spite of the 
rigid accuracy of a scientific nomenclature which should have 
kept a careful compiler right, independently of «a technical 
knowledge of the subject. A dictionary should at least be 
consistent with itself. 

A number of the cuts in this volume are inverted, as Balus- 
trade, p. 105, Beetle, 120, Bivalve, 136, Cockle, 246, Macropod, 
798, Sloth, 1244, &c., and others are reversed, which destroys 
their zoologic character, as Gasteropod, p. 560, Helices, 61%, 
(which do not belong to the genus Helix,) Janthina, 724, and 
others. It isa great pity that fabulous figures should be put 
forth like those of Argonauta and Nautilus, (which, although 
so different, are intended for the same thing,) the latter animal 
being stated to have ‘a membrane that serves as a sail,’ a poetic 
assertion without foundation. <A figure of the Nautilus of 
science is not given, but a third, and correct figure of Argon- 
auta appears on page 906. Three figures of the genus Pali- 
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nurus are given, at Lobster, Palinurus, and Sea-cravwfish, and 
under the first head, the lobster is driven from the European 
seas and ceases to be a European animal, for it is stated that 
‘The American lobster is a species of the genus ZZomarus; the 
European, of the genus Palinurus, the animals of which haye 
no large claws.’ This makes the figure represent an American 
lobster with the name ‘ Homarus vulgaris’ instead of H. 
americanus as given in the books, and Homéarus is a Latinised 
form of the French ‘homard,’ Lat. ‘cammarus’ a lobster, the 
so-called ‘spiny lobster’ being the ‘langouste’ of the French, 
from Latin ‘locusta.2 We quote from A7irby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise— 

‘This [crustacean] is called in the London market the Thorny lobster, . . . it 
is also called the Cray-fish, and by the French, who esteem it highly, the Lan- 
gouste: it is, however, far inferior to the common lobster, from which it is distin- 
guished by having no pincers, . . . Instead of unarmed hands and legs, the 
Lobster, as every one knows, has the former armed, often with an enormous pair 
of claws,’ ... 

3ut the Webster figure contradicts the revised text in repre- 
senting the European lobster with its name of //omarus wul- 
garis. It would be interesting to know how authors with such 
views translate the French homard and the German hummer. 
It would seem that among the things which an American lit- 
terateur cannot learn, is the fact that the familiar pewee (or 
peewee) which builds about our houses, is not the European 
waterfowl called pewit, but a strictly American bird whose 
name should have a place in our dictionaries—a name which is 
not ‘pewit’ except with a few literary blunderers. 





. . ‘the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phocbe-bird; for he is called by each of these, 
names,’ . . Washington Irving, in the Knickerbocker Magazine, May, 1839, p. 434. 
Another curious oversight appears in the description of the 
Indian summer, (the haleyon period of the Greeks,) from which 
it may be inferred that this is an exclusively American phe- 
nomenon, although it is well known in Europe, and has a place 
in English literature as St. Martin’s summer. 


Expect Saint Martins Summer; Halcyons days.—Shak. Henry the Sizt, Pt. 1. 


The portions of the new Webster devoted to mathematics, 
mechanics, engineering, and some other departments are very 
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well edited, and the etymology of Dr. Mahn’ is of so high a 
character as to be the chief feature of the book—that which 
makes it Mahn’s Webster ; but as it was not necessary to send 
abroad words of obvious derivation, he is not to be held re- 
sponsible for the entire etymology. This is sometimes inex- 
plicit when the object was unknown, as when Worcester at 
Gymnoderine goes no farther than ‘7vv0¢, naked, unarmed,’ — 
omitting 0207 neck, because he did not know the character of 


these birds. This caused him also to add ‘unarmed,’ which 


was not done at the succeeding words. So in Webster, one 
cannot gather from the etymology that Gymnotus is named 
from the absence of a dorsal fin; and that Cheetodon is so 
ealled from its bristle-like teeth, although the allied word 
cheetopod is used, and under Articulate ‘ bristled tubercles’ are 
mentioned. 

Although Croze, a T-shaped implement, (one of fifty which 
a cooper uses,) is correctly referred to cross, the reason for 
this etymologic connection is not given. Dowel is the German 
dobel, zapfen; Grelic dul, dealg, (a peg,) Eng. dibble, tap, 
dulege; Provincial French tapon (a cork or stopper.) Howe/ 
is the German hobel (a plane,) and is akin to hew. Swope (a 
bit of wood put into the joint of a hoop to reduce its size when 
made too large by an unskilful artisan,) is provincial German 
Schwop, for Schwabe, a Suwabian—Suabians being charged 
with stupidity by their neighbors. 

Aye-aye is usually referred to the cry of this animal, but 
according to the traveler Sonnerat, is a native exclamation 
of surprise in Madagascar. /ackee, a ground squirrel, Dela- 
ware hacki (ground, earth.) Hetdegger, ‘something betwixt 
a heidegger and an owl.’ Pope, Dunciad 1: 290. Pro- 
bably a magpie, and akin to old Eng. hagister, old Ger. 
agalastra. See Graff, 1, 181. /Zie, in Manx, (I went, he 
went,) is a tense of gol! (to go.) Hook, (to steal,) French of 
Bayeux, houquer. Hopper (of a mill) is improperly defined, 
the shoe being the part which is shaken, and by an iron called 
the damse/—which causes the clatter in a mill. The word is 
hopran in Welsh, from hopr (that swallows,) because the grain 
thrown into this receptacle passes through it into the shoe, 
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whence it drops between the stones. What are hop-tops?— 
ee - = ° log ; 

citrons, hop-tops, plums, angelica roots, &e.? Accum’s Adu]- 
terations, 1820. id (a vessel) is akin to kit and cade ; 
Bohem., Ilyr., Hung. cad a tub. Worinel, Welsh morwennel 
(sea-swallow.) 

Lax, a salmon, (Islandic lax, Ger. lachs,) from Ger. laich, 
(spawn) laicher (spawner,) Ital. laccio (a shad,) these fish 
being anadromous. We prefer this root to South German 
laicken (to leap,) although this has an analogy with salmon 
(from the Latin salio, to leap.) Balan and Sprod (names of 
fish,) are from the Geelic, and Brill, Brit from the Welsh. 

Mulley, a cow, but mooly is better as applied to a hornless 
cow—Geelic ‘maolag,’ or ‘bo mhaol’ (mh as v,) from ‘maol? 
(bald, bare, hornless, blunt,} applied also to a hill-tep bare of 
trees. Calf bears the same relation to the Latin cal-v-us 
(bald, &.,) and Bald, old Eng. ballyd, is pallid (Greek ¢ga-i-6¢ 
white, ga-/-az-9-0¢ Dald,) and a ball-taced horse is white-faced, 
and often has the name of Ball or Bally. 

Mosey, which has been long in use, is thus mentioned in the 
Atlantic Monthly tor August, 1860— 

‘We should be inclined to think the slang verb to mosey a mere variety of 
form [of vamose,] and that its derivation from a certain Mr. Moses was only a 
new instance of that tendency to mythologize which is as strong as ever among 
the uneducated.’ 

This word is used in expressions like ‘now mosey!’ ‘he 
mosied!? and it may be due to miners from Cornwall, being 
the Cornish més, mose, (to go, I will go,) moas, (go!) Mizzle 
(to run away) is its frequentative, and as there is another 
‘mizzle’ which means ‘to rain in fine drops,’ the ‘ epigram 
quoted by Wright’ has been formed, with the aid of retgn and 
vain. The epigram in full runs thus— 

‘How monarchs die is easily explained 
And thus it might upon the Tomb be chiseled : 
As long as George the Fourth could reign he reigned, 


And then he mizzled.’ 
—Th. Hood, on a Royal Demise. 


Cornish furnishes various mining terms, such as attle, gossan, 
growan, prian, stull; but kibble, although used in Cornwall 
is akin to the German ‘ kubel.’ 
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Nan (what? how‘) is the Grelic ’» ann (is it?) Ouch, (an 
exclamation used in Neal’s Charcoal Sketches) is a legitimate 
development akin to Oh, and German ach. Sow and Pig in 
metal founding are named trom a fancied resemblance between 
the smaller pieces of metal attached to the large one—and a 
sow with her sucking litter. A%sh was primarily applied to a 
piece of iron burnt or spoiled in working, and is reconditely 
connected with provincial German kuscheln (to whisper,) from 
the bubbling noise made by immersing hot iron. Bosh (of a 
furnace,) Ger. boschung (a slope,) as published by the author 
of this article in 1848. Bosh (outline) Fr. ébauche. Bosh 
(nonsense) resembles Turkish bésh (empty, void of sense,) and 
the same page of a Turkish lexicon gives boza (a kind of beer,) 
and buss (a kissing.) 

Although the American dictionaries are very creditable pro- 
ductions, they are not equal to the best foreign ones, as the 
French one of Bescherelle. In our dictionaries, less than a 
column is devoted to the preposition of, while in Bescherelle 
its French form de has as much space devoted to it as would 
fill five pages of the new quarto Webster or Worcester. At- 
tempts have been made to introduce a quarto dictionary into 





every common school, but this is not necessary, an octavo 
being sufficient. Commissioner Barnard, of the National De- 
partment of Education, thinks that there isroom for an octavo 
dictionary somewhat different from the ordinary octavos, with 
a fuller etymology, and a better adaptation to modern litera- 
ture and science. Such a dictionary, by its comparative cheap- 
ness, might become essentially the dictionary of the people, 
the quartos being for the more wealthy class, and those who 
might wish to extend their researches, and who would not 
limit their attention to any single authority. 
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“Arr. [II.—Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miller, 
Oxford. 1868. 


Among the varied subjects which are discussed in this most 
interesting work of the master of Modern Philology, there is 
one briefly touched, which seems at first sight but remotely 
related to the general tenor of the volume, and which, in its 
final bearing, is one of the most suggestive. This is the cus- 
tom, called by French explorers faire la couvade, according to 
which the husband takes to his bed, as soon as a child is born 
unto him, and remains there for a given time. Ludicrous as 
the ceremony appears, and unworthy of man, it is still found 
very largely diffused over the globe: Greek and Roman 
authors speak of it as observed in the land of the Basques in 
the West, through Southern France and Corsica to Asia in the 
East; later travellers found it among the Chinese and in the 
whole of our Continent, North and South, among the extinct 
Caraibs, the Arawaes and the Abipones, and along the whole 
line of the Tupi to this day! The witty author of the Chips 
explains it as a kind of revenge, which the husband practises 
in return for the sore trials to which his wife’s whims and 
eaprices have subjected him during the preceding months. 
Another author, Tylor, who mentions the curious custom as 
still prevailing among many nations, states, on the contrary, 
that the fathers nurse themselves, as they call it, avowedly for 
the sole purpose of thus protecting the infant against all harm 
and evil influences. Whatever the true reason may be—of 
which the races who practise the couwxade probably know as 
little as we do—it evidently rests upon a confusion between the 
subjective and objective connection of things, the same con- 
fusion which is at the bottom of every kind of superstition, and 
finally of every error. 

This view is strengthened by the fact, that the custom pre- 
vails only among the lowest races and never among higher races, 
even when they are sunk very low in civilisation and culture. 
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There is no trace of it to be found in any branch of the Aryan 
race. For the contempt of woman is an infallible, characteristic 
mark of a low race, while the respect for the feebler sex is as sure 
an evidence of a higher moral development. Like culture itself, 
it is, of course, liable to abuse; the high esteem for woman, of 
which classic writers speak with marvel, as they found it among 
Celts and Germans, degenerated thus in the middle ages into 
foolish sentimentality, and threatens even now, among our- 
selves, to lead to grave political errors and not less serious 
social dangers. Such exaggerations, however, arise only from 
time to time, and soon give way to sounder views; but it is not 
so with customs prevailing among millions of men, and the 
thoughtful observer may well ask himself with a feeling akin 
to amazement and great humiliation: Is the brute, who eats 
his father to save him the burden and the sorrows of declining 
years, and the fool, who lies in for his suffering wife, my equal 
and my brother 4 

The question is one that agitates the world of science at the 
present day both at home and abroad, and has led to warm 
discussions, to much public speaking and more imperfect writ- 
ing. The first great agitation was probably due to Darwin, 
who treated the subject with true British haughtiness as a 
matter of Free Trade. Uninterrupted competition between 
stronger and weaker organisms in the great market of life has 
resulted, in his view, in the present forms of all living beings. 
His doctrine was by no means new; it is identical with 
Lamarck’s views of the origin of species by a change of the 
animal, but it is made to rest upon a new basis and is sup- 
ported by new arguments. Nor was Lamarck himself the first 
to suggest this solution, for man has been impatient from time 
immemorial to trace things to their first origin, and to lift the 
veil that conceals from his view the image of Sais. Writers 
belonging to the earliest ages of Greek antiquity entertained 
views strikingly resembling those of our age. The Ionian phi- 
losophers looked upon water as the mother of all life, and 
taught that it produced, first of all, imperfect aquatic animals, 
that these changed gradually into land animals, and finally 
into human beings. This ever changing existence, in which 
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all is restlessly growing, and improving, and yet never per. 
fecting itself, has something very poetical and elevating in the 
eloquent words of Anaximander; it is changed only in form 
when it reappears in the dry, prosaic lines of Darwin, adorned 
though it be by a thousand rich details. 

Darwin understands, by his natural generation, the process 
of inheriting the most minute individual variation, which con- 
stantly progresses, if it be favorable to the preservation of the 
animal. This continued deviation from an original model he 
calls perfection. Weaker and inferior animals have but little 
power of resistance. When the males fight for their favorite 
mate, the stronger obtains the victory, and bequeathes his 
strength to his offspring. When they compete with rivals of 
other races for prey, the stronger again is successful, and secures 
the ampler and richer food ; and even in the competition with 
his own brethren, his superiority enables him to enjoy the best 
pastures, to resist climatic changes better than others, and to 
strengthen his whole system. The improved species gradually 
makes it impossible for inferior varieties to exist, and thus, in 
the course of ages, improvement reaches its highest degree. 
Darwin traces the forms of existing life upward and backward 
to more and more simple models, until he finally reaches one, 
or at least only a very small number, of original beings. His 
view, striking, and apparently simple and consistent, has been 
hailed as the solution of all the riddles of our many-shaped life 
uponearth. It corresponded so attractively with Biot’s theory 
of the effect of smallest causes, which had found a remarkable 
confirmation in the history of mankind, where also all great 
and permanent changes have been the result of a number of 
minute changes, by which they were preceded. It had a still 
more effective aid in the innate selfishness of man, which, under 
the guise of an elementary necessity of our nature, passes like 
ared thread through the life of every individual, and is not 
less clearly perceptible in the varying fate of whole nations. 
This snecess of the stronger, rewarded by the increasing per- 
fection of race, had something very flattering to the mind of 
men, who thus saw their own life’s policy, as it were, justified 
by one of Nature’s first laws. 
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Nevertheless, it may be said that Darwin’s theory of the 
origin of species cannot stand before a cool, unbiassed criti- 
cism. It does not explain, after all, the great enigma of the 
first origin ; it only removes it back to remote times, tracing it 
through an infinite line of individuals to a first type, the earliest 
ancestor of life. But what is this? As the theory does not 
supply an answer to this question, we must be excused if we 
still prefer the simple but satisfactory explanation revealed to 
us from on high in Holy Writ, where we are told, that God 
made the beast. of the earth after his kind, and nothing is 
added to prevent our reading species instead of kind. Next, 
the whole theory is based upon the fact that small diversities 
of form are constantly produced by accidental circumstances 
from without—a view utterly at variance with the law of 
constancy, which is as supreme in the organic world as in the 
unorganic. Nature knows no such change in the material 
with which she deals, nor in the affinities of its elements. 
Time cannot enter as a cause into the great system of nature’s 
work; nor has space any weight in her councils; her laws are 
above the influence of mere material relations. Finally, we 
find no explanation of the varieties of character in the whole 
of Darwin’s theory, and yet, it cannot be denied, that unless 
this question is solved, all explanations of mere changes of 
form and color are of little interest, and do not help us toa 
better knowledge of the dominioneconferred upon man by the 
Creator. If all existing species are derived from one first type, 
they must have one uniform character; as this is not the fact, 
we must assume a descent from a number of primitive types, 
and as soon as this is granted—and the followers of Darwin do 
not deny the necessity—the solution offered by their master 
ceases to be conclusive. 

Fortunately Mr. Darwin is too wise and enlightened to con- 
sider his theory as already proved ; he looks upon it, with great 
modesty and profound wisdom only as subjectively true. 
Hence his publication of the details, which he has collected to 
prove the varieties of animals and plants—an effort to sustain 
his new views by evidences derived from nature, which he 





proposes to reinforce by additional compilations hereafter. He 
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will need these proofs all the more, as the opposition is grad- 
ually organising, and will, in a year or two, present an organ- 
ised tront in a series of works, which are now in preparation, 
The questions are asked: why, if the theory of gradual per- 
fection is a principle and not merely a fact, why do we find 
species of animals unchanged through a long series of historic 
periods? Why do geological specimens furnish us with no 
such progressive series of improving forms of the same species? 
And why are some species actually retrograde in their meta- 
morphosis? These and similar questions show the weak points 
in the armour of the doughty knight, at which his adversaries 
will try to make the attack. And if popular writers, from a 
lower point of view and with less serious purposes, at once 
revive the stories of a new deluge, of Indian Avatars, the man 
with the tail, the transmigration of souls, and the brotherhood 
between man and ape, this only shows the danger of casting 
pearls before swine. For men of science, whatever they may 
think of the truth and the value of the new doctrine, Darwin 
remains an eminent authority; and they know very well, that 
no new theory, which calls for a reform and breaks through the 
ramparts of old, and often stagnant, views, has ever done harm, 
since it invariably leads to the production of much evidence 
which becomes valuable in other directions. 

3ut even if we could conscientiously adopt a view which 
substitutes a blind working of an unknown power, called 
Nature, for the intelligent will of a Supreme Being, and the 
mere effect of material superiority for the wise though myste- 
rious purposes of final redemption, we would look here in vain 
for an explanation of the varieties of species as far as mankind 
si concerned. Here facts speak too clearly tobe controverted 
by the most ingenious of theories. Man does not grow stronger 
in body and mind, generation after generation, because only 
the best constitutions and the most vigorous minds bequeath 
their superiority to their offspring. The life of nations shows 
a tide and an ebb in their physical and mental organisation, 
which stands forth in flat contradiction to such a theory as 
Darwin’s, and to whatever causes we may assign these changes, 
one thing is certain, that in man’s history the physical and the 
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psychical life cannot be severed for a moment. To study this 
double development is the purpose of the new science, which 
has, unfortunately, assumed the ambiguous name of anthropol- 
ogy, and whose practical results we have been led by Max 
Miller’s attractive work to lay before our readers. 

A society of Anthropologists appeared for the first time in 
1866, as a section of the British Association of Science. Evi- 
dences of its activity are found in its review, journal, memoirs, 
and lately even a Popular Magazine of Anthropology. 
branch society has been formed in Manchester, and the Ethno- 
logical Society has lent its efficient aid to the new researches. 
In France a similar organisation has been active for some time, 
and what Murray’s magnificent work on the Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals is to England, Mortillet’s excellent 
Materials for the History of Man are for their neighbors. 
Quatrefages has published all that has been done in France in 
this direction during the year 1867 in his voluminous report, 
which is probably the most important work on the subject of 
races yet written. Germany has thrown herself with her whole 
soul into the current; her Archives for Anthropology abound 
with evidences of national erudition and proverbial industry, 
while Haeckel with his new theory of the Laws of Force, pro- 
poses nothing less than a thorough revolution in the world of 
Physics. Nor have other nations been able to withstand the 
powerful impulse which new questions and works like Dar- 
win’s Theory have given to this science. Spain has formed 
her Anthropological Society, Italy has furnished most valuable 
contributions, and even Russia can boast of her Ethnographical 
Exhibition, which surpassed all that had ever been done before. 
The most interesting question which occupies the attention. of 
all who cultivate the new science is this: How can we find 
the bridge which leads from the material, organic life to psy- 
chieal activity? The point itself was almost prophetically 
suggested in one of Darwin’s earliest publications, when he 
insisted upon it, that psychology also would have to be based 
upon entirely new foundations, showing that every power and 
every faculty of the mind could only be acquired by gradation, 
to which he added in his last edition: ‘A new light will be 
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thrown upon the origin of mankind and its history.’ What 
the great writer here only vaguely indicated, has since been 
carefully examined, and although, of course, a final solution 
cannot be said to have been obtained as yet, much valuable 
material has been collected, and more than one great truth has 
already been ascertained. 

These researches had actually to begin with the simplest 
forms, and much was gained, when De Bary succeeded in pro- 
ducing at once, and not by gradual generation, forms of mush- 
rooms, which had heretofore been looked wpon as distinct 
species. The immense power of external nature in producing 
a diversity of type and species, was here clearly shown, al- 
though only in the region of lowest organisms; but it seemed 
to establish the truth of the oft-repeated assertion, that varieties 
ef plants aré only the result of the influence of locality. 
Dareste and Naudin had long before furnished another proof, 
when they showed beyond controversy or doubt, that new 
varieties of plants and animals, even in higher classes, would 
occasionally arise, characterised by monstrous modifications of 
certain parts—and this, not by gradual transformation, but by 
a sudden process, corresponding in its nature to the effects of 
sudden volcanic action in comparison with slow, geological 
changes. The causes of such violent transformations have not 
yet been ascertained, except in single cases. Thus Wagner 
discovered in Kasan that a continued low temperature, such as 
prevails in that portion of Russia, may prevent the change of 
the larva into an insect, and that the chrysalis produces in such 
cases a new larva! The same laws have subsequently been 
applied to our own race, and the effect which the geographical 
shape of continents and islands may have on the civilisation of 
men, has been thoroughly examined. The results are astound- 
ing, and the doctrine that both in their migrations and during 
periods of unbroken settlement, the races of men have been 
largely and permanently affected by the conformation of the 
lands they inhabited, is now fully established. On the other 
hand, it has been argued and successfully proven, that external 
nature is as powerful in its influences on the higher organisa- 
tions as upon the lowest forms of vegetable and animal life. 
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The latter may yield more readily and more fully, while the 
former may have greater powers of resistance, but in the end 
even the highest forms, those of man’s soul even, have to give 
way and to acknowledge the effects of physical action upon 
psychical life. 

There is no longer any doubt that what happens to lower 
organisms, is, in some manner, repeated in the higher also. It 
has been found, too, that the lowest formations in these higher 
organisms are those parts which show the effect of external 
influences most promptly and powerfully. Such is, for instance, 
the case with the blood in man. The changes, which climate 
and temperature produce on this portion of our system, are 
astonishing, and have been examined for years now, in the 
persons of natives of Northern countries, who have become 
acclimated in the Tropics. It has been discovered, that the 
greater the difference is between the natural heat of the body 
and the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, the more 
the two kinds of blood in us will differ in color. It must be 
borne in mind, that our capacity to absorb oxygen is the stand- 
ard by which we measure not only our physical strength, but 
also our mental capacity. Now man absorbs much less oxygen 
in the hot zones than in the temperate; the blood of the arte- 
ries becomes more and more like the blood of the veins, darker 
and darker, and the acclimated denizen of the Tropics changes 
his complexion in the same proportion. 

3ut according to researches published as late as 1868, the 
acclimatisation of Northern men in Southern lands not only 
changes the color of the blood, but actually diminishes the 
quantity, and with this reduction, increases simultaneously the 
pressure of the blood upon the abdomen and the skin. We 
know, from the works of physiologists, that the force of the 
arterial current toward an organ determines its activity and 
power. + limb at rest contains much less of the precious fluid 
than a limb in active use, and so great is this difference in the 
supply of blood, that an organ, energetically at work, may be 
said for the time to be in a state of congestion. The organs of 
the abdomen and of the outer skin are of all the most suscep- 
tible to these changes, and the tiny blood-vessels here may, 
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under a high temperature, be made to contain from twenty to 
thirty times their ordinary supply. It is evident, that such a 
permanent pressure upon such sensitive parts, produced by the 
heat of the Tropics, cannot fail to be of the highest importance 
to the whole life of the organism, and through this upon the 
psychical life also. A reduced temperature during the whole 
year—it matters not whether in the Tropics or the Temperate 
Zones—must for the same reasons result in a diminished excite- 
ment of the nerves, and consequently in a diminished activity 
of the brain. : 

Thus we not only see that external nature has its direct and 
permanent influence on the life of many, but we perceive also 
here the first abutments of that bridge, which leads from the 
mere animal life of our organism, fearfully and wonderfully 
made as it is, to the inner life of our mind and our soul. The 
most striking, and, to us, the most interesting, proof of such 
influences is furnished by our own people. The mixed popu- 
lation of our Northern Continent, which statesmen—s?t venia 
verbo—try so persistently to mould into a nation, is fast 
assuming the character of a race. The descendant of the 
German, the Celt, and the mongrel, all verge gradually into 
a type marvellously resembling that of the children of the soil. 
The fabled superiority of the Saxon race—itself a myth and a 
mere catchword—has not changed the active, fickle Irishman 
and the bulky, slow German into a better race. So far from 
any improvement in the physical aspect, the race has beyond 
doubt degenerated. The bulk of flesh and the breadth of 
frame, the rosy complexion and the clear eye of the first settler 
are gone, and in their stead we see with marvel, mixed with 
regret, a gaunt, lean race, without flesh, muscle, or bone, with 
dry, shrivelled skin, and long, straight hair. The sturdy puri- 
tan’s wife, the buxom damsel of Dutch descent, the fair-haired, 
rosy-skinned daughter of Germany, have all been transformed 
into light, frail forms of great beauty and exquisite delicacy, 
but, unable to bear the burdens of domestic labor and the 
dangers of child-birth, they fail as prematurely as the wife of 
the Indian. The very features which mark her, in all her 
charms, as the daughter of this continent, the small neck, the 
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slender foot, and the delicate hands, which compel the manu- 
facturers of Europe to make collars and gloves and shoes 
especially for the American market—all these are features re- 
ported by the earliest travellers as characterising the form of 
the Indian. Nor is the influence of our soil and our climate 
on the character of the race less clearly defined. The stubborn 
solidity of the Englishman, the stolid attachment to the past 
of the early Dutch settler, the steady thriftiness of the Ger- 
man, are no longer ours as a nation; we have become a rest- 
less people. As the Indian went from one hunting-ground to 
another, raising his wigwam and moving it away again as the 
whim seized him or the sight of richer pastures tempted him ; 
so the American of our day hasteth to be rich, roams over this 
continent and all others of the earth, and builds or breaks 
up his house with no fondness for home, no willingness to 
sacrifice profit to permanency. Even the fact, that the South- 
erner shows so much less of these Indian affinities than the 
Yankee, whom*we name thus only in deference to his own 
exclusive claim to be the type of the American, proves the 
different effect which a different climate and temperature have 
produced on men of like origin. . 

Next to the blood, it is perhaps the skin and the hair, which 
may be mentioned as among those lowest formations of organic 
life, that show first and fullest the influence of external nature 
on higher organisms such as ourown. For a time, it is known, 
the form presented by a crosseut of the human hair was 
accepted as an unerring evidence of race. The assertion has 
lately been doubted, mainly by French savants, upon the 
ground that crosseuts of all forms, from the oval to the trian- 
gular, have been found upon the head of the same individual 
and that, consequently, it cannot indicate race, unless every 
man should thus bear his pedigree on his head and show clearly 
what mixture is flowing in his veins. But a recent work on 
The Human Hair, by a German author, has thrown new light 
on the subject. He proves that the form of the hair depends 
entirely on the nature of the place, on which it grows. It is 
soft at first and pushes its way always obliquely through the 
opening in the skin, and thus becomes twisted like a wire, 
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which is forcibly pulled through a narrow aperture. As the skin 
is not the same everywhere on the human body, but softer and 
thinner in some places, and harder and thicker in others, and 
as it differs in this respect even on the same head, the trans- 
verse cut of the hair changes necessarily with the effort it has 
to make to pierce the skin. The negro is strangely enough 
the only one, whose hair has always the same form; as upon 
the heads of children, so upon his also, the hair is very near 
the surface and hence its form is unvarying, the well-known 
elliptical form. 

A most curious correspondence has been discovered, as if in 
compensation for the lost importance of the sections of hair, 
between the size of the pelvis and that of the skull. At the 
very time when French anthropologists denied that the size of 
these parts of our body had any bearing on the question of 
race, a German naturalist made it his purpose to examine their 
relative measurements among the varied nationalities, which 
owe allegiance to Austria. The results were startling: the 
Slavonic skull was the broadest, and also the Slavonic pelvis; 
the Gypsy skull was the longest and smallest, the pelvis was 
the same. These facts were all the more eloquent as only 
males of each race had been examined, and were strikingly 
confirmed by Wyman’s careful measurement of the skeleton of 
a Hottentot. The latter represents, as is well known, the race 
with the longest skull among men, and, true to former results, 
the smallest pelvis of our race was found to correspond to the 
shape of the head. ‘ 

A contrary relation exists, on the other hand, between the 
pelvis and the chest, as the former represents passive, the latter 
active labor, and hence where the one is largest the other is sure 
to be smallest. This is moreover, a confirmation of the fact 
referred to before, that the consumption of oxygen furnishes 
the measure of the capacity of the individual. It has, there- 
fore, been established by careful and numerous examinations, 
that the strength of a man and his power of endurance depend 
in no way on his size or weight, but solely on the proportion 


which the size of his chest bears to his height and weight. 


This is one of the most important laws which the new science 
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has proved in our day, and it is the result of an enormous 
amount of labor and careful comparison. It was mainly ascer- 
tained by the efforts of scientific men connected with an expe- 
dition sent out by the Austrian government in the frigate 
Novara. They subjected men of every race, with which they 
came into contact during their three years’ voyage around the 
earth, to a close examination, and took seventy-eight distinct 
measurements of each one. Some results are still mere crude 
facts, from which no doubt science will hereafter deduce its 
practical and instructive conclusions. Such is, for instance, 
the remarkable circumstance that among men the vertebral 
column is the most variable part of the whole system, while its 
length varies but little among women. In like manner, has it 
been found that in the former the width of the upper part of 
the face varies most, in the latter, the lower part. Even the 
vexed question of man’s resemblance to the ape was steadily 
kept in view, and the strange fact deduced from all these ob- 
servations, that no race is entirely free from such dimensions as 
come very near to those of the ape, although, on the other 
hand, the short-headed Javanese and Madurese were found to 
be more unlike their short-headed neighbor, the Orang-Utang, 
than other races. All these results gave a sudden, a new, and 
a startling importance to the doctrine of the proportions of the 
human body. Physiology and art were found to meet here, 
where points of contact were perhaps least expected, and re- 
called suddenly the strange disproportions known to exist 
among men. Proaeresius, the praetor, was reported to have 
been eight feet and nine inches high, and a giantess from Nova 
Scotia, now living, claims to measure nine feet, while the skel- 
eton of the giant O’Brien, in the Hunterian Museum, mea- 
sures undoubtedly eight feet four. On the other hand, we have 
Tom Thumb with his small excess over three feet, and the 
record of the Polish dwarf Borlawsky, who did not reach three 
feet. Savage nations know of no such differences in size, nor 
are they known to exist among wild animals; they occur only 
among tamed and domesticated animals, and suggest naturally 
the fact that civilised man is emphatically his own tamer. 
And here we come to the second remarkable discovery due to 
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the new science: That as the relative size of the chest is the 
standard by which alone we can measure the capacity for bodily 
labor, so the relative capacity of the skull is the only standard 
for mental ability. To establish this truth was, however, a 
process of much greater labor and far more careful measure- 
ments than that which had reference to the chest; for here 
not only the cranium had to be thoroughly examined, but all 
the smaller bones also, in order to ascertain which of these 
were the most important for various mental efforts. To men- 
tion but one of these operations, we find a German naturalist, 
Nathusius, devote himself for years to minute measurements 
of the lower jaw and its gradual increase, which was found to 
affect most powerfully, in its turn, the shape of the lower part 
of the brainpan and through this, the mental activity of men. 
The hindmost part of the lower jaw, which contains the 
molar teeth, grows in the period from the eighth year to full 
puberty four times more than the forepart with the incisors, 
and the width increases during the same years by more than 
a fifth. The upper jaw does the same, though unconnected in 
its development with the lower part, and forces, as it were, the 
articular facets of the cranium to expand in like manner. In 
the meantime the front part of the mouth is pushed forward 
by the rapid increase behind, and thus there is constant move- 
ment in all the bones of the head, and with it, a constant ten- 
dency and effort to adapt the different parts to their new rela- 
tions. Every change within produces a change in the outside, 
in the face, and whatever modification increasing years may 
seem to produce here, is after all but the result of the altered 
position of parts unseen. As these changes, however, affect 
the upper part where the brains are, as much as the outer part 
of the face, it will be seen, how closely once more the mere 
physical processes are connected with the psychical life of man. 

This has led anthropologists to new researches in the direc- 
tion of skull-measurements. The first and greatest result here 
obtained, is the conviction, that the form and shape of the cra- 
nium has nothing to do with the intellect, but is of exclusively 
morphologic importance. It is only the relative capacity of 
the cranium which determines the mental ability of the indi- 
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vidual. This has been thoroughly established by I. Barnard 
Davis’s magnificent work, Z’hesauwrus Craniorum, which con- 
tains an index of all works written on the subject, the biblio- 
graphy of this science, and a guide through the most famous 
collections in Europe and Asia, as it quotes almost every im- 
portant cranium known to the learned world. The author’s 
own collection of more than fifteen hundred skulls, is the 
largest in existence, and surpasses even that of our own Dr. 
Morton, heretofore the most important of its kind. Aided by 
such admirable material, the science of anthropology has next 
led to a re-examination of the physiology of the contents of the 
cranium, and to the endeavor to account in a satisfactory man- 
ner for the anatomical paths on which the functions of the 
brain are made to travel. . 

Starting trom the established doctrine that the simplest ele- 
ments cf our psychical life are primitive sensation and primi- 
tive volition, we find, that both these functions are performed 
by means of nerves. The lowest animals are almost destitute 
of the instruments, and hence, probably, also of the functions 
which depend on them; the higher the animal rises, the more 
complicated becomes the apparatus, until it is fully developed 
in the human brain, and there serves to produce that wonderful 
world of ideas, association of ideas, volitions and association of 
volitions, which occupy the human soul. 

The paths on which this life travels from the centre to the 
surface, and to the extremities, are so minute that to trace them 
is a work of most laborious, microscopic research, and yet 
important results have here also been obtained. Such is the 
fact, that the power of speech depends on the perfect condition 
of a certain part of the larger brain, the Insula; an injury 
inflicted on this precise spot takes away, partly or wholly, the 
use of words and the memory of language. This is the expla- 
nation of the remarkable case of a German in New Orleans, 
who, after a painful accident by which his skull was injured, 
was found to have so completely forgotten both his English, 
acquired in this country, and his native tongue, that he had to 
begin, like a little child, to learn word after word, by a slow 
and painful process. But the discovery did not rest here; it 
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was found, in the next place, that the Insula stands in direct 
communication with the organs of hearing, and as these, in 
their turn, are connected by nerves with the cerebellum, which 
is the centre of the associations of motion, the bridge was all 
of a sudden revealed, which leads from the ear to language, to 
song, and finally to rhythmic motion, to dance! Now it is 
evident how much the greater or lesser development of any of 
these parts in individuals or races must affect their capacity for 
eloquence, for music or for dance, and how deep an insight the 
careful study of the relative proportions of the outer man will 
afford us into the psychical life of the inner man. 

The size of the cranium distinguishes man from animals, 
and the most recent measurements show that the relative 
weight of that part which we ordinarily look upon as the centre 
of our psychical life, reaches in man 80, in the ape 70, in the 
horse 67, and in the dog only 66. But its general shape is not 
the only indication of the life within; as certain powers of the 
soul are more actively employed, and become, in proportion, 
productive of ideas, a special portion of the cranium also de- 
velops more fully. This correspondence is so consistently 
carried out that even animals will surpass man in such portions 
of the cranium, if they happen to be endowed with superior 
powers in that direction. The olfactory nerve, for instance, 
forms in dogs and foxes a portion of the cranial surface itself 
and a very large one, while in man it has dwindled down to 
two small threads, while, of course, there are other bundles of 
nerves lying near by, which are altogether wanting in the two 
animals. The same rule applies to the world of sights and 
sounds, which, after all, constitutes the great wealth of his soul. 
As the Insula is the main home of the latter, and as the store of 
sounds which man distinguishes and appreciates are almost infi- 
nite, this portion of man’s skull is remarkably well developed, 
and he alone, among all animal beings, is endowed with tem- 
ples, and the massive structures which rise from thence upwards. 

Another interesting correspondence is that of the outer sys- 
tem of nerves as they cover the whole skin with a closely woven 
network. They are not merely adapted to the surface, but 
contain, as it were, a record of the whole history of the ani- 
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mal, and determine the arrangement of its external covering, 
whether this consist of scales, hair, or feathers. But they have 
even more than this vital influence on the outer dress; they 
correspond within with an analogous arrangement of unseen 
lines and centres, and it is one of the aims of the new science 
to find the key to this correspondence, so that he who can de- 
cipher the mosaic on the surface, shall be able to read also the 
mysterious writing of the soul within. We send our nerves 
from within to the outer world, in order to gather impressions, 
and we send them back again from the surface to the centre in 
order to produce there ideas. The number of nerves, their 
activity and their power of communicating with each other— 
all this may be increased and lost, inherited and acquired, as 
the outer form changes, or as the inner life is developed or 
neglected. The question arises: What was the original fund 
of power, with which man started when he was first made by 
the hand of the Creator? And what has he added to this 
store in the course of the thousands of years, during which he 
has lived on this earth? Or can he have lost any part of what 
he originally possessed? It will be seen, that these questions 
are, in their present form at least, entirely new and quite as 
practical in their bearing upon our welfare as they are inter- 
esting. 

It is in connection with these questions, moreover, that the 
old discussion as to the possible descent of man from the ape, 
has been revived. Voluminous works have of late been writ- 
ten on the subject, such as the splendid illustrations of the 
man-like apes by Bischof; but the main contributions to this sub- 
ject, are in a work based on a careful comparison of human 
skulls with those of apes, and Vogt’s able treatise on Micro- 
cephali or ape-men. The author of the former work comes to 
this result: that the type of man is a lonely island, from which 
no bridge leads to the adjoining continent of the Mammalia. 
Vogt maintains exactly the opposite view: that a careful ex- 
amination of stunted skulls, belonging to microcephalous men, 
such as the well-known Aztec children, clearly indicates a pos- 
sible falling back to the type of apes. Such men are not as 
rare as is commonly presumed. The great savant found many, 
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and has given us an animated and accurate description of them, 
‘They are born,’ he says, ‘with skull and brain far too small for 
human forms. The forehead is at most of two fingers’ width 
and slopes backward ; the skull has hardly the size of a man’s 
doubled fist ; the eyebrows are prominent, the jaws with their 
thick lips protrude enormously and show two rows of superb, 
large teeth. The cranium is so small and so little vaulted, that 
the ears stand as high as the top. The expression of the eye 
and of the whole face is at times good natured and then again 
malicious, but always much more like that of an animal than 
of aman. They do not learn to speak, and utter only inar- 
ticulate sounds, mainly from the throat. They stand and walk 
with hanging head, bent back and turning both arms and legs 
inward. They differ much from the Cretins; these are slow, 
stolid, and without muscular strength; the ape-man is quick, 
moving like lightning, fond of mimicking others and passes 
rapidly from exuberant joy to extreme sadness.’ Nor are these 
unfortunate beings always the children of poverty and neglect; 
they have been born in the houses of the great and even in 
palaces, and in a remarkable institution for microcephalous 
patients, kept in Switzerland by monks of the Alexian order, 
there are representatives from nearly all classes of society. 
The question is by no means decided, but it has reached a 
stage, at which it is no longer treated with withering scorn or 
incredulous laughter. Since science has taken hold of it, caus- 
tic wit has ceased to be a formidable weapon. Scarcely any 
one looks upon now living races of apes as cognate with man, 
although the Orang-Utang by his brain, the Chimpanzee by 
his skull and teeth, and the Gorilla by his limbs, approach man 
very closely. Authors who would now speak of the Chim- 
panzee as-the ancestral type of the long-headed Hottentot and 
negro, or of the Gorilla as the first form of the Malay, would 
be simply excluded from the discussion. The modern theory 


‘is, that apes are known to have existed in times of antiquity, 


which stood much nearer to man in many parts of their organ- 
isation than those of our day, and, on the other hand, fossil 
remains of men have been found, like the famous lower jaw in 
the cave of Naudelle, which approach the ape much nearer 
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than any races now living. Vogt insists upon it, that both 
man and ape must be traced back to primitive types as their 
common ancestors. The view is, of course, untenable, but 
not without its practical use for the progress of science. The 
French Anthropological Society honored it so far as to resolve 
unanimously that they utterly rejected the Ape-origin of Man, 
which brought down upon their unfortunate president, Qua- 
trefages, the witty reference to a paragraph in the Code Napo- 
léon, which reads thus: La recherche de la paternité est inter- 
dite. The same high authority has made us acquainted with 
the result of last year’s examination of all so-called pre-Adam- 
ite men. A savant, who had discovered a guillotine in the 
stone-period, had led the van of a host of explorers and the 
result was startling, so numerous and so interesting were the 
remains of such men found in various parts of Europe. It 
seems to be established that man existed previous to the gla- 
cier-period. Bones have been found in pliocene sand, which 
bear the marks of human inscriptions; other bones of an ex- 
tinct animal, the halitherium, have been discovered, shaped 
and adorned by means of stone. Knives and human remains 
have been met with in the blue clay of the Apennines, which 
apparently belong to the same period. But the certainty of 
the existence of man begins, after all, only with the glacier- 
period. 

In connection with these discoveries, the common error has 
been exploded, that the glacier-period was necessarily one of 
intense, life-destroying cold. Nothing is farther from the truth, 
and the odd theories of a change of the axis of the earth or of 
a passage through cold, cosmical spaces, have lost even the few 
adherents they may ever have enjoyed. All that is needed to 
bring down the snow-line is a larger surface for evaporation, 
such as immense basins of water present, and a greater pre- 
cipitate. New Zealand, therefore, with its semi-tropical cli- 
mate, its glaciers which reach down into the valleys, and its 
palm-trees which grow up to the line of the glaciers, furnishes 
us a fair image. of that remote period when the mammoth 
came to the lowlands, the reindeer to the table-lands, and Man 
followed them both. 
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We said that here certainty begins, because now we are no 
longer confined to numerous but most imperfect traces of prim- 
itive labor, such as vague outlines on bones and scratchings 
with rude instruments, but we meet now with the workmen 
themselves, whose bones have been found in most recent times. 
In France they appear as an artistic, highly endowed race; in 
Belgium at a far lower stage than human vanity has ever yet 
been willing to concede. And yet these are by far the most 
numerous and the best authenticated, for the researches left in 
France to private enterprise and chance, were in Belgium Sys- 
tematically undertaken by the government. All the caves of 
the little kingdom were thoreughly explored by well qualified 
savants and the results published in a superb volume. The 
crania bespeak a broad-headed race with a flat, diamond-shaped 
face; but more important than all others is the famous jaw 
from the cave of Naudelle, which shows a human form far 
lower than any that is now in existence and closely resembling 
the ape. By some this is viewed as a relapse into the inferior 
type, after ages of gradual improvement; by others as an in- 
termediate form between man and ape. But, whatever it may 
finally be decided to be, this much is proved by it, that the ear- 
liest ages had as great a variety of forms in man as our own 
time. 

The remains found in France, in the caves of Périgord, are 
far superior to their presumed contemporaries in Belgium, with 
whom they have only the short cranium in common. By their 
side, and unmistakably the work of their hand, have been 
found engravings and carvings of high artistic merit, images of 
several animals exhibiting surprising fidelity to Nature. As 
the reindeer and the mammoth constantly re-appear among the 
latter, it is evident that the dweller in these caves, the man of 
the glacier-period, had seen the mammoth living, and if one of 
the carvings on a leg-bone is correct, living in herds near his 
home. 

These evidences of Man’s existence in the earliest period of 
our globe, have been quite recently confirmed by a very re- 
markable discovery in Germany. In the process of extensive 
excavations near the Schussenried, remains of men and of rein- 
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deer were found, lying side by side, and beyond doubt belong- 
ing to the same period—but no trace of artistic skill. The 
absence of mammoth-bones is clearly accounted for by the fact 
that these gigantic animals lived only in rich lowlands, such as 
were then existing near the caves of Dordogne as well as in 
Belgium, while the German remains have been found high up 
on Suabian Alps, where the reindeer alone was hunted. 

The same question has been much discussed, though in a 
different form, in England also, where the new and startling 
theory has been broached, that there the long-headed race was 
the older and the short-headed the younger, coinciding with 
the Celts! This would open an enormous blank interval be- 
tween the well-known Celtic epoch and the bronze-period, a 
time which contains nothing less than the whole history of the 
migration and gradual civilisation of man! The researches, 
however, to which this discussion gave new life and new inter- 
est, have produced interesting additions to our previously very 
imperfect knowledge of two portions of this vast interval: the 
Megalithic monuments and the pile-constructions. As yet we 
have not sufficient information about the races who erected 
these marvellous structures, the countless dolmens like Stone- 
henge and Carnac, which are scattered from Western Europe 
to the farthest East of India and even to Oceanic islands, and 
the mysterious habitations raised on wooden piles in lakes and 
morasses. 

The latter, first examined in Switzerland, evidently do not 
belong to any one race of men, but indicate one and the same 
degree of civilisation in various races, which was the same all 
over the earth, but favored by special circumstances, reached a 
higher degree of perfection in certain localities. Czesar de- 
scribes the builders of these curious amphibious dwellings very 
accurately, and those parts of the famous column of Trajan, 
which have only in the last months been laid open, as clearly 
reveal to us the war of the Romans against these Celto-Gallic 
nations. The fact that these extraordinary structures occur so 
rarely, and yet, in each case, show large dimensions, and a high 
degree of skill, only proves that mankind has not necessarily 
in all its branches, followed the same slow process of develop- 
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ment, but occasionally proceeded more rapidly, passing over 
certain intermediate stages, which other, less favored nations, 
were compelled to pass through and endure. 

The rock caves of the East and the pile dwellings of the 
West thus evidently show us two of these remarkable stages, 
through which only some fractions of our race were forced to 
pass. The former led in India to a peculiar but highly devel- 
oped art, and the skilful and exuberant ornamentation of im- 
mense rock temples and rock dwellings excites to this day the 
wonder and the admiration of the beholder. Nevertheless, 
their purpose was like that of the pile dwellings, a simply per- 
sonal one: to furnish shelter and comfort. It is far different 
with the dolmens or cromlechs, which must be looked upon as 
the first monumental efforts of man, and consequently as an 
evidence of their first unselfish labor. They are also found, it 
is well known, all over the world, but, like the pile dwellings, 
they only reached a high degree of perfection in one people, 
that mysterious race,which has so far baffled all ethnographers,— 
the Celts. The last puzzle, which they have presented to our 
savants, and by which they have driven some of the sceptical 
adversaries almost to despair, is their re-appearance in Northern 
Africa, where Desor has discovered numbers of cromlechs! It 
seems to be hardly probable that the ubiquitous Celt should 
have dwelt here also—unless he was really, as some boldly as- 
sume, the inventor of bronze—and yet these cromlechs are in 
all essential features identical with those of Stonehenge and 
Carnac. } 

Tracing our race thus through the earliest periods of its 
existence up to ante-historic times, attention has once more 
been directed to the vexed question of its first home. The last 
researches in Egypt, which have been among the most fruitful 
of ourcentury, and productive of extremely interesting results, 
have not only established it as a fact that Egypt was once the 
centre, from which the civilisation of the Old World proceeded 
in all directions, but also the certainty that in this same cen- 
tral land the most distinct races of the Old World met ata 
time, which has heretofore been looked upon as a period of 

perfect quiet and unbroken peace. 
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It seems to be certain that long-headed and short-headed 
nations met at a time far beyond the usual beginning of his- 
tory, on the table-lands of Asia and in the plains of Egypt, and 
furnished thus the two centres, from which radiated all the 
culture belonging to our race in the times of antiquity. The 
region, so accurately defined in Holy Writ, and confirmed by 
every new discovery, the Paradise between the four rivers, was 
undoubtedly the centre for the Old World. The only question 
is, whether there was not a second centre, such as is claimed 1 
by men who refuse to accept the statement in the Bible liter- i 
ally. They see in that part of Africa, which lies south of the 
Sahara, Southern Asia and the Eastern Archipelago, once no 
doubt connected with the mainland, the cradle of the African 
race. Even Murray, who in other respects agrees entirely with 
our Agassiz, is disposed to look upon this central region as the 
place from which men, in the very earliest ages, emigrated 
southward to Australia and northward to America. 

The importance of Egypt in the history of mankind cannot 
be over-estimated since new discoveries of ancient monuments 
and the increased skill of our day in deciphering their inscrip- 
tions, have taught us many an unexpected lesson. The valley 
of the Nile was, beyond all doubt, the central place on which 
all the nations met in their gigantic migrations, when they 
pressed from their home in the East upon Western Asia and 
the basin of the Mediterranean. From east and west, races 
met here, who jointly produced a strange but attractive civil- 
isation, which was complete five thousand years before 
Christ! Works of art, that surpass everything like them in 
later ages, a simple, peaceful, and highly poetical literature, 
free as yet from all fantastic, monstrous extravagancies, and 
grand monuments unequalled in massiveness and beauty, speak 
eloquently of those early days. Man himself is well recorded 
there. If the oldest monument of the world, the Sphinx, re- 
minds us of the negro race, the marvellous statues of a few 
centuries later bear all the marks of Asiatic races, and about 
four thousand years before Christ we see a variety of new 
nations appear on tablet and obelisk. Two thousand years 
later, the grand expeditions of Asiatic monarchs against Egypt 
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are likewise recorded, and, amid these records, are seen, one 
by one, all the great nations that subsequently determined 
the fate of Europe. Syrians and Medians, Achaci and Sardi, 
Liculi and Libyans, light-complexioned Africans of the North, 
Tamehu, and dark children of the Tropics, all present them- 
selves with minute details and in bright colors. We see their 
costumes and their weapons, their outlines and their peculiarities 
of form; we read of their wars with Egypt by land and by water, 
how they were finally conquered at great cost, and, remaining 
in the land, allied their leaders to the reigning house. We 
have, in the Paris Museum, Turanian skulls taken from 
Egyptian graves, and European names in Old Egyptian char- 
acters! And to such minute details do these records admit us, 
that we can easily read, with the aid of recent discoveries, every 
item in the bill of an Egyptian contractor, who employed a 
gang of brick-making Jews, evidently one of those who ‘made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick. 

While much light has thus been thrown also upon the still 
very obscure history of early Africa, and the information ob- 
tained here has been richly illustrated by the discoveries of 
men like the daring Rohlfs and the indefatigable Schweinfurth, 
like Livingstone in the South and Du Chaillu in the West, new 
doubts have arisen on the other hand, upon the subject of 
American races. The admirable work of Aitken Meigs on 
American Crania has suddenly brought to light a variety in 
their conformation, which had not even been suspected before. 
America has lost such claims as it may once have had to be 
considered the first home of our race; it has shared this fate 
with Australia. No one doubts nowadays, that our Continent 
has been peopled by immigrants from another Continent at a 
time, when civilisation was yet in its very first stages. What 
makes these researches most interesting is the fact, that, thanks 
to peculiarly favorable circumstances, the gradual improvement 
and development of these immigrants up to a certain point, can 
be traced minutely and without interruption. Every stage, 
physical as well as psychical, lies clearly before us. 

The best authorities on the subject, among whom we name 
men like Peschel and R. Owen, assert that the gradual filling 
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up of our continent from the north southward, must have re- 
quired not less than eleven thousand years. And through this 
whole long time, the nations of America were left entirely to 
themselves, for the rare occasions on which they came in con- 
tact with foreign nations, have left hardly a trace behind them. 
Thus we find, that the settlements of Icelanders, which have 
been traced in their gradual progress during the eleventh cen- 
tury as far south as Washington, remained purely local and 
exercised no influence whatever on the residents of adjoining 
districts. Thus it was also with the emigrants from Eastern 
Asia, whose traces recent writers claim to have discovered in 
Mexico; even if these indications can be fully authenticated, 
no impression was made upon Peru in spite of its vicinity. 

The life of these immigrants seems, however, to have been 
exclusively the life of the hunter, nomadic, ever in search of 
fresh pastures and new hunting grounds, and in this constant, 
restless movement it is difficult, if not impossible, to trace de- 
tails. Only this has been ascertained from the careful exami- 
nation of early skulls, that here also long-headed and short- 
headed races intermingled ; both having come across Behring’s 
Strait and both pressing with instinctive impulse rapidly 
southward. Then, also, as now, North and South America 
differed as much in their races as in their fauna and flora; our 
own portion resembling Europe and Asia very closely, while 
the southern continent bears all the features of the fossil 
world in ancient times and of modern Australia. The same 
difference appears in the character of the nations that settled 
north or south of the Isthmus, and the most important ques- 
tion concerning them, is how they passed from one continent 
to the other? There were two ways open to them: the narrow 
Isthmus, accessible even to the lowest of tribes, but by its pe- 
culiar, geographical formation, presenting countless delays and 
great dangers, including starvation—and the way by sea, with 
the help of the islands in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, which was available only to seafaring, somewhat more 
civilised nations. 

Latham and Schoolcraft have endeavored to arrange the 
various tribes, who were known to have lived in our portion of 
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the continent, according to some method. The latter has, 
moreover, made new names for the main divisions, such as 
Algic, from Alleghany and Atlantic, after the process which 
prevails in the language of these nations and which is known 
as agglutinising. 

According to this arrangement we find the Esquimaux oceu- 
pying the highest north and extending from the extreme east 
to the western boundary, and next to them, the Atabasques 
with their leading tribe, the Chippewas, who often give their 
name to the whole division. Among these are the Algonquins, 
after whom the family of languages peculiar to northern 
Indians is often called, and who are familiar to the general 
reader under the local names of Mohicans and Delawares. 
Surrounded on all sides by these Algonquins we find the north- 
ern fraction of the Iroquois, to which the Hurons belong, while 
the southern Iroquois live in North Carolina. The valley of 
the Missouri is the home of the Sioux, to whom the unfortu- 
nate Mandana belonged, a peaceful tribe that was utterly de- 
stroyed by one of the most fearful calamities known to history, 
and the warlike Osage; farther South we find the Choctaws, 
whose homes extend from South Carolina down to Mexico, and 
the Camanches in Texas. These are the great main divisions 
of the first settlers of our continent, and arranging them in 
this manner, merely according to locality, we come to the two 
points, above indicated, from which alone communication could 
be had with the southern continent. This was Florida in the 
south-east, from whence the way lay naturally across the inter- 
vening seas to South America directly, and the long, circuitous 
route from Texas to the table-land of Anahuac. 

Here, however, our investigations cease to be precise, for 
here the soil is forever trembling with political as with vol- 
canic earthquakes. The white man no longer rules supreme 
here; he has been pushed aside by the redskin and the mestiso, 
and the tenacity of lower races, both in physical and in psychi- 
cal life, has been exhibited here in a fearful manner. The 
new world seems to be destined to evolve and to prove new 
ideas by most painful experiments and trials. All the caleula- 
tions of the wisest of European statesmen have been confounded 
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here by recent events, and all the systems of the most learned 
naturalists of the Old World seem to be on the point of being 
overthrown in this world, where revolutions are at home, 
occurring periodically in the southern half, and becoming 
chronic in our own portion. The bloody tragedy which has 
been recently enacted on Mexican soil brought to light the 
startling fact that Juarez, the murderer of Maximilian, was a 
Niges Indian of the State of Oajaca. And the heart-rending 
farce of seeing untaught negroes solemnly issuing decrees and 
proclaiming laws for the better government of the descendants 
of English cavaliers and French huguenots, seems to defy the 
views of American anthropologists, who heretofore held the 
negro incapable of a higher culture, and the pride of the Euro- 
pean, who believed in his own insuperable pre-eminence. 

Such doubts, however, need not and must not disturb the 
lover of science. If there has been, in our annals, more than 
one Eclipse of Faith, there must surely be days of darkness 
also in the history of science. Nevertheless, the light of 
science continues to shine behind the cloud, and though but 
humbly and at a long distance following the great light of 


Revelation, it still hopes, in its turn also, to be as the shining | 


light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. The 
time of fearful convulsions must end, and peace will be restored 
to Central America, when the legitimate supremacy is re- 
stored to the white race; and, here with us, we can already 
see the day dawning, when at the fearful price of the total 
extinction of an unfortunate race, the same result may be 
achieved under happier auspices. In the meantime, it is con- 
soling to turn to the hopeful progress made by science in all its 
branches, and therefore we have endeavored to lay before our 
readers in these detached remarks an outline of what the new 
science of Anthropology has done. It will be seen, that while 
much has been achieved, much more remains to be done, and, 
as is always the case in matters of science, additional know- 
ledge only enlarges the field of vision and makes clear how 
much more has been left unaccomplished. No subject of study, 
however, can be more attractive than Man himself, and no 
science is likely to contribute as largely as Anthropology, to 
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the great end of all civilisation: the highest possible control 
over external nature and the fullest development of our inner 
life, in submission to the will of the Most High and in prepa- 
ration to the communion with Him in His heavenly kingdom. 


Art. IV.—Chivalrous Southrons. Uarper’s New Monthly 
Magazine. Nos. 224, 225, January and February, 1869. 
By J. W. De Forrest. 


A Spanish author has observed, that Don Quixote was one 
of the most mischievous books ever given to the world. It 
took the highest characteristics of human nature, and, by turn- 
ing them into ridicule, rendered them contemptible. Piety, 
purity, courage, disinterestedness, and honor, by pushing them 
to the excess of insanity, were made to appear absurd weak- 
ness and folly. Voltaire’s affirmation, ‘that ridicule is the test 
of truth, —is itself not true. There is nothing holy, or pure, 
or noble, which cannot be so travestied as to produce indiffer- 
ence or contempt in weak minds—and the greater part of men 
are both corrupt and weak. ‘To be able to laugh at virtue, is 
a near approach to vice. On the contrary, to preserve excel- 
lence of any kind amongst men, it must be revered. The 
atheistic philosophers of the last century thoroughly under- 
stood the proneness of human nature to evil; and the power 
of ridicule, falsehood, and sneers, to produce it. With these 
weapons they made the most God-abandoned people the world 
ever saw, and deluged France and Europe in blood. 

Our most gracious, benevolent, and loving fellow-citizens of 
the North, are striving to accomplish for the South, the same 
result the French philosophers accomplished for their country 
—a thorough depravation of character and morals, and by the 
-same means. In their daily press, and in their periodicals, 
there is a continual stream of disparagement, ridicule, and 
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falsehood. Their agents of every kind, of the army, of their 
Freed-man’s Bureau, their carpet-baggers, their State officials 
of all sorts in their negro Legislatures in the South, are all 
active in one grand enterprise,—the alteration and extinction 
of the characteristics of the Southern people. They see plainly 
that if the Southern people cannot be Northernised, their sub- 
jugation has been in vain. If their love of liberty, and their 
appreciation of those principles of government which alone 
can secure it, cannot be intimidated into inactivity, or cor- 
rupted by material prosperity, the end is not yet. It is hardly 
begun. The difference in character, which occasioned all the 
antagonism between the North and the South, social and polit- 
ical, and the late war itself, will go on, and increase with the 
increasing power of the vast country constituting the South. 
How the character of the Southern people was formed, it is of 
‘very subordinate consequence to inquire. Some point to their 
peculiar stocks of population. Dr. Draper, the latest Northern 
writer on the late war, affirms that it is occasioned by climate. 
The opinion most carefully cultivated and disseminated 
throughout the North before the war, was that it was produced 
by slavery. Hence, the grand cause of slavery agitation. The 
previous elections at the North showed, that at the opening of 
the war, there were not over three hundred thousand abolition- 
ists proper, in the North. The grand army of the Republican 
party consisted of Southern haters, fused into one intense sec- 
tional party to subjugate the South. It is true, that Mr. Sew- 
ard tried to introduce an element of ¢nterest into the party, by 
asserting that the Southern people designed: forcing African 
slavery upon the North; but nobody believed Mr. Seward, not 
even Mr. Seward himself. The idea that the weak and assailed 
Southern minority, striving to save itself from the grasping, 
cruel domination of the Northern majority, would pretend to 
force upon it their institutions, was too profligate and absurd 
for any one to believe, but the profoundly ignorant, for whom 
it was designed. The real bond of party-affinity; was hate; 
and this hate was inspired, not merely on account of the differ- 
ence of character between the Northern and Southern people, 
but from the effect this difference produced in the rule of the 
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United States. Here was the main point of contact and eol- 
lision. It produced a totally different line of policy, along 
which, raging avarice and ambition stormed against the South. 
Whether the fact was so or not, they insisted that the South 
ruled them; and the South ruled them, on account of the in- 
stitution of slavery, which created their capacity for command. 
Therefore—‘down with slavery! down with the South!- and 
having conquered the Southern people, now let their hated 
characteristics go out with slavery; laugh at them; ridicule 
them; crush them by negro association and negro rule, and 
make them imitate us, their lords and masters.’ This is the 
policy. 

In pursuance of this policy, one of the most respectable and 
most amusing exhibitions of Southern character contained in 
the Northern press, is an article in two numbers, published in 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, entitled Chivalrous and semi- 
Chivalrous Southrons. It is written by Major De Forrest, an 
officer in the United States army, a quondam agent of the 
Freedman’s Bureau in South Carolina, and a writer of novels. 
Ridicule and misrepresentation constitute the staple commod- 
ities of the article. Yet it makes some very fair admissions, 
necessary, we presume, to its credibility and efficiency. It 
says: ‘The chivalrous Southron by whom we have been ruled, 
has been too positively and authoritatively a political power to 
get fair treatment in literature.’ He then undertakes the im- 
possible task, and proves its impossibility by the whole tenor 
of his article. It opens as follows: 

‘They certainly—these Southrons, are a different people 
from the Northerners; they are, perhaps, as unlike as the 
Spartans to the Athenians, or the Poles to the Germans; they 
are more simple than we, more provincial, more antique, more 
picturesque; they have fewer virtues of modern society; and 
more of the primitive, the natural virtues; they care less for 
wealth, art, learning, and the other delicacies of urban civil 
isation; they care more for individual character, and reputa- 
tion of honor.’ 

He says further— There is certainly more suavity of man- 
ner at the South than at the North. It is delightful to see 
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two high-toned gentlemen of the old Virginia, or Carolina 
school greet each other. Such gracious bows, and insinuating 
tones! Such mellifluous compliments, particular inquiries 
concerning health and welfare, animating congratulations as 
to future prospects! Such sunny, and one might almost say, 
equatorial blandness! You feel as if you were in Paradise 
hearing Dante address Beatrice as “ gracious lady.”’.... . 
‘Unquestionably a strong military tone is perceptible in the 
character of the “chivalrous Southron.” Notably brave, 
punctilious as to honor, pugnacious to quarrelsomeness, author- 
itative to imperiousness, generous to extravagance, somewhat 
formal in his courtesy, somewhat grandiose in his self-respect, 
there is hardly an agreeable or disagreeable trait in him, which 
you cannot find in the officers of most armies.’ .... . ‘ But 
his day is passing; in another generation, his material will be 
gone; “the chivalrous Southron” will be as dead as the 
slavery that created him.’ 

Now, we do not propose to quarrel with this description of 
Southern character. However defective, every one must agree 
that it is most striking. The writer’s errors are more flagrant, 
when he comes to individual instances to elucidate it; and by 
ridicule, tries to make it contemptible. The ‘ chivalrous South- 
ron, whose character is here portrayed, we take it for granted 
will continue to rule the Southern country, as he has done from 
colonial times. This clearly is the writer’s opinion, in spite of 
all his disparagement. The time was, when in the North the 
power of the chivalrous Southron in the South, was deemed 
more than questionable. In 1841-2, the Hon. Joshua R. Gid- 
dings fairly foamed at the mouth in Congress, at the suggestion 
made by a Southern member, that his slavery agitations in 
Congress might dissolve the Union. He treated the suggestion 
as mere plantation bullying, and said, ‘that if the three hun- 
dred thousand slaveholders in the South attempted to dissolve 
the Union, they would be speedily throttled by the non-slave- 
holding whites, with whom the Union was stronger than 
slavery; and if they did not do it, the four millions of slaves 
in the South would easily accomplish it. The North need do 
nothing but fold its arms, and look on.” Well! the Union was 
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dissolved, and experience proved, that the bullying was really 
on the part of Mr. Giddings. He himself (we saw stated dur. 
ing the war,) went to Canada as a Consul of the United States, 
to assist in raising troops, black and white, to put down these 
same insignificant slaveholders. They are still in the South, 
(saving those who fell in battle,) constituting the most intelli- 
gent and influential portion of the population; and if the 
North think proper again to look to any other power to accom- 
plish their political purposes, they will fail again. The char- 
acter of the ‘chivalrous Southron’ is the character of the 
South. As they change, the South will change; as they stand, 
the South will stand. 

Nations, like individuals, grow up under the abrasion of a 
vast body of experiences. Not one cause, but a multitude of 
causes, extending through years, gradually make a people 
different from other peoples. Race, we know, has its effect. 
No one can doubt, that the color of races marks an indisputa- 
ble difference in character between them. Between the Cauca- 
sian, who has ever been at the head of all arts, civilisation, and 
science ; and to whom the Ten Commandments and the religion 
of Christ has been revealed, and the yellow races who are 
incapable of a free government, and the black who is incapable 
of originating a written language, there must be vast differences 
in characteristics. But the difference does not stop at the 
difference in color. Of the Caucasian races, many nations 
exist, separated by language, laws, and pursuits of industry, 
and develope accordingly different characteristics. Noone can 
doubt, that the Frenchman is different from the Irishman, the 
German from the Italian, the Spaniard from the Russian. 
And even people of the same race and country may gradually $ 
be moulded by these experiences, not only into a different, 
but an absolute antagonism, of character. Take the case of 
the people of Sparta, and of Athens, (referred to above,) 
living but a few miles apart, of the same race and tongue, and 
members of a common league, yet as different in their charac- 
ters as if divided by oceans. See Switzerland in the bosom of 
the Alps, how different from all the other populations upon 
that mountain range! And, what is very remarkable, there is 
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hardly any thing more fixed in human affairs than the charac- 
ter of nations. Once built up, it appears almost indestructible. 
The love of military glory is a marked peculiarity of the 
French. It is a peculiarity, however, which has existed for 
more than nineteen hundred years. Sallust, comparing the 
Roman people with other nations, says: ‘facundia Grecos; 
gloria belli Gallos ante Romanos fuesse,’ (the Greeks excelled 
the Romans in eloquence, the Gauls, in their glory in war.) 
And so also with the Germans; it is impossible to read Taci- 
tus, and not recognise the leading characteristics which now 
distinguish the German people. Wasthe Puritan under Oliver 
Cromwell, anything else but the Puritan of this day? History 
tells us of but one way by which the character of a people 
‘an be destroyed—conquest. Yet, even conquest without 
beneficent administration, producing assimilation, will fail. 
Conquest has not changed the character of the people of Ire- 
land, or of Poland, or of the Cossack, as contra-distinguished 
from the Russian. Centuries roll on; and all that the mere 
domination of conquerors can accomplish to change the char- 
acter of a conquered people, and absorb them into their con- 
querors, is tried, and tried in vain. All absolute government 
by one people of another, must be oppressive, and only engen- 
ders hate, repels assimilation, foments the pride of suffering, 
and keeps the conquered people apart—peculiar—themselves. 
And even when oppression does not exist, no conquered peo- 
ple will sink their characteristics into the characteristics of 
their conquerors, unless there is an absolute superiority on the 
part of the conquerors, and they can establish intimate contact 
and association, such as existed in England with the Normans. 
3ut with conquerors, inferior or despised, living in one coun 

try, whilst the conquered live in another country, the idea ot 
the absorption of their characteristics is absurd. 

Among the influences which generally operate most power- 
fully in the formation of the character of a people, is their pur- 
suits of industry. Yet even this appears to be limited to the 
Caucasian race. With Coolies, and Japanese, and especially 
with the Chinese, where popular education appears to be more 
cultivated than in any other portion of the world, there seems 
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to be no difference in the characteristics of the rural and urban 
population. In morals, and civilisation, they reach a certain 
altitude, and there they stop; but it is below the change which 
the occupations of labor produce. With the Caucasian race it 
is different. With this race, as there is the capability of higher 
intellectual and moral attainments, there is a higher suscepti- 
bility of character, and a decided influence produced by pur- 
suits of industry. The original occupation of man—the culti- 
vation of the earth—seems to be more consistent with inno- 
cence. The aggregation of men into cities, for the purposes of 
trade, and the business of trade itself, although necessary, do 
not tend to foster the nobler virtues among a people. Acting 
in masses, or with masses, as every urban population must do, 
breeds the habit of political expediency. Principles are con- 
tinually yielded to the will of others, and lose their value and 
sacredness. But in a rural population, where there is more 
isolation, there must be more individuality. Individuality is 
the nursery of all virtue, and of all greatness among men. <A 
copyist is never a high type of humanity. He does not act 
from self-convictions, but from the influence of others; and is 
good, or bad, according to this influence. We are steadfastly 
good, or bad, exactly in proportion as we realise our oneness— 
our separate personality ; and with it, the responsibility to God 
and man, which this personality produces. For such reasons 
as these, by universal consent, an agricultural population has 
always been deemed the most virtuous, and their characteris- 
tics, whatever they may be, the most unchangeable. 

The writer of the article seems not to differ from these views. 
In his comparison between the Southern and Northern peoples, 
he says: ‘The Southern people are more simple than we are— 
have fewer of the virtues of modern society, and more of the 
primitive and natural virtues. They care less for wealth, art, 
learning, and the other delicacies of urban civilisation; they 
care more for individual character, and reputation of honor.’ 
Does he do more in this delineation, than portray the differ- 
ence between the character of an agricultural and a city popu- 
lation? In the South, as well as in the North, there are cities ; 
but the difference of their influence in the formation of national 
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character, is, that in the South, the spirit of the agriculturalist 
predominates, while in the North, the spirit of the citizen, the 
spirit of trade. In the North, urban civilisation, reflected from 
the great cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., gives 
character to the population. In the South, a rural civilisation, 
more simple, more primitive, more natural, with more individ- 
uality, and more reputation of honor, prevails. At any other 
age of the world than our own, in which mammon predominates 
so fearfully, there would not be a doubt as to which would be 
the superior and happier people, possessed of these different 
characteristics. Every element of purity, stability, and great- 
ness, is with the South. They seem formed for free government. 
Urban civilisation is at its height of cultivation and benefi- 
cence, in Paris and London, Vienna and St. Petersburg. Yet, 
who looks to the population of such grand centres of luxury, 
wealth, and vice, for the creation or administration of free gov- 
ernments? Turn their population loose, with universal suf- 
frage, to rule the land; and, if uncontrolled by the country 
population, who would live under their justice, wisdom, and 
civilisation? ‘The virtues of modern society,’ as disclosed in 
the population of cities, are not the virtues of ‘Faith, Hope, 
and Charity.’ ‘Quis est omnium, his moribus quin divitiis et 
sumtibus, non probitate neque industria cum majoribus suis 
contendet.” They spring from wealth, and partake of the 
infirmity of wealth, to make men either happy or pure. The 
Bible is not more emphatic in denouncing Mammon as the 
grand corrupter and destroyer of the soul, than is all history in 
declaring its fatal effects on republics. 

But the greatest test of character among a people, is what it 


has accomplished. From the first day of the establishment of 


the Government of the United States, the Southern States have 
been a minority of the people of the Union. What is the tes- 


timony of the Northern people as to their power? Why, that 


they have ruled them, and the whole United States, from the 
commencement of the Government to the day they seceded 
from the Union. This is true; but only in a qualified sense. 
The South was a minority, and could only rule the North by 
moral influences. The greatest moral influence by which it 
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controlled the North, was integrity. It was faithful to the 
compact it made with the North, the Constitution; and its 
whole power to rule the North, beside intellectual ability, was 
in standing on the Constitution, and insisting that it should be 
respected and enforced. It was a contest between principle 
and brute force. The North, from the commencement of the 
Government, appears to have regarded it as an instrument val- 
uable only as it could be used to advance their pecuniary pros- 
perity, or their power. Whenever interest instigated, they 
broke through the limitations of the Constitution. Nor have 
they been able to see and comprehend, that these limitations 
were essential to liberty itself; and that concentrating power 
into one central government, over so vast a country, with such 
a variety of institutions and industrial pursuits, must necessa- 
rily produce a strife of sections, and the most fearful and irre- 
sponsible despotism. The passion and greed of the hour, un- 
restrained by faith or principle, blinded their perceptions to 
consequences, and made them as unscrupulous as they are 
blind. The South controlled them, with the aid of a portion 
of the people of the North, who were able to appreciate the 
great principles of free government involved in the Constitu-. 
tion of the United States, and made it paramount in the coun- 
cils and policy of the Government. And this the Northern 
people have called ruling them! ‘This is the grand cause of 
hatred to the South! It was really nothing more than pre- 
venting them, by a fraudulent abuse of the Constitution, from 
ruling others, and forcing them to rule themselves, by the terms 
of their own Government contained in the Constitution. It 
was extorting a fidelity which they owed to themselves, by 
which they obtained peace, prosperity, and liberty. It was 
not aggressive, but defensive merely. It was carrying out the 
grand principle of ten out of the twelve commandments, by 
which all virtue and all holiness is achieved, contained in the 
words—‘ thou shalt not.’ 

Admitting that the South has ruled the North, in the qual- 
ified sense we have endeavored to portray, what a spectacle has 
she afforded to the world? What people in ancient or in 
modern times, has run such a career of greatness and benefi- 
cence? For the seventy years of her rule, the United States 
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have surpassed all the nations of the world in the enjoyment 
of liberty, and their rapid advance in prosperity, glory, and 
power. What but the strongest, and greatest characteristics, 
could have accomplished such results? What high intelli 
gence! What noble integrity! What intrepid firmness! What 
profound conception of the principles of free government! 
What wisdom in statesmanship! What capacity for command, 
does their rule imply! Yet we are told, that negroes—negro 
slavery formed the characteristics of this great people; and 
negro slavery being abolished, all their characteristics will dis- 
appear. On the one hand, we were told for a half century, 
that negro slavery corrupted and debased the Southern people ; 
now, it is asserted, that its abolition will strip them of their 
mighty capacity for beneficent rule. Negro slavery either did, 
or did not, produce the characteristics of the South. If it did, 
then all nations ought to adopt it, for it created the greatest 
and most beneficent rulers of modern times, the Northern peo- 
ple themselves being the judges, in the acknowledgment of 
their rule, and boasting its grand results. If it did not, then it 
is not reasonable to suppose that its abolition can change them. 

Negro slavery modified in some degree, we have no doubt, 
the characteristics of the South; but it was not the chief ele- 
ment of modification, still less of creation ; and this is proved, 
we think, by the different contests between the North and the 
South, in which their characteristics were developed. 

The first great subjects of contest, were the alien and sedition 
laws, in 1798-9. At this time, all the States, with but few 
exceptions, were slaveholding States; and there were not in 
all the United States over four hundred thousand slaves. In 
1808, when the African slave-trade finally ceased, (we speak 
from memory,) there were but seven hundred thousand slaves. 
Now, what had negro slavery to do with this contest, in 
1798? The subjects were, the freedom of the press, and 
the rights of aliens. There was nothing sectional in the 
contest. The broad grounds on which these laws were im- 
pugned, were, first, that they were unconstitutional; and 
second, were inconsistent with political liberty. They affected 
the Southern people no more than the Northern people. They 
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were questions of statesmanship, under a free Government, and 
raised the still greater questions,—shall the Constitution be 
preserved, and thereby a free Government be perpetuated, or 
shall both be abolished by constructions which may make the 
Constitution limitless in its powers, and the United States Goy- 
ernment a despotism? Did the more or less of slaves owned 
in the Southern and Northern States, determine their course 
on these issues, by controlling their characteristics? Did it 
make the Southern States more faithful to the Constitution, 
and more alive to liberty ¢ 

The next matter of difference had in it, if possible, still less 
of negroism—the war of 1812. The South made this war. But 
for her brave statesmanship, the North would have patiently 
endured the wrongs and indignities heaped upon us by Great 
Britain. She searched Northern ships, (the South had none.) 
She seized Northern seamen on the high seas, (the South had 
none,) and cast them into chains, or forced them into her ser- 
vice. New England, and the majority at the North, would 
have endured these outrages. The South would not. She 
dragged the North into war, to resist and redress them. What 
was the course of New England in a war entered into to pro- 
tect her people and property? We will not here go into the 
details of her course, but will state its final result. She would 
have dissolved the Union of the United States, by secession, 
within six months after the Hartford Convention sat, if peace 
had not been obtained. Did African slavery produce the dif- 
ference in the course of the North and the South in the war of 
1812? Did it give to the South that greatest of all wisdom— 
the wisdom of courage; and to the North, that meanest of all 
tollies—the folly of cowardice and treachery combined? We 
think not. If there had never been a slave in the South, her 
course would have been the same. 

Another difference between the North and the South, was 
concerning the tariff. During the war of 1812, war taxes were 
laid on imported commodities to supply revenue. When the 
war ended, the South, in a spirit of generosity, assented to a 
temporary continuance of them. She soon found out, how- 
ever, that her generosity was to be converted into perpetual 
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tribute to the North, by the continuance and increase of these 
taxes. Here again she took the side of liberty—the liberty of 
every citizen to obtain, in the markets of the world, the full 
value of the fruits of his industry. One would suppose, that 
in a free country, boasting of equality and liberty, such a policy 
would have hardly any opponents. It was a poliey dictated 
by the nature of the Government itself. But this policy crossed 
Northern gains. New England was so poor and sterile, that 
her people could not make their bread from the soil. They 
threw their industry into manufactures; but from inexperience, 
or want of cheap capital, they were unable to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. They go to the Congress of the United 
States, and insist that their manufacturing interests should dec 
protected /—that is, that every man, woman, and child, in the 
United States, who consumes commodities they think proper 
to manufacture, shall pay tribute to them, in the shape of 
higher prices produced by excluding the foreign commodity, 
through the operation of the tariff. This is plunder on the 
one side, and tribute on the other. It was a new exemplifica- 
tion of taxation without representation, which the South could 
not fail to understand. The members of Congress who voted 
the taxes on imports, were not their representatives, or respon- 
sible to them. They were responsible only to the people of the 
North, for whose enrichment they were imposed. epresent- 
ation, therefore, was of no avail for protection. After several 
years of remonstrance, and of fruitless efforts made to defeat 
this iniquitous policy, so utterly inconsistent with justice, and 
the principles of all free government, South Carolina nullified 
the Tariff Law of 1828. This produced the tariff compromise 
of 1833. Of course, robbers never feel themselves bound to 
keep faith with the robbed; and this compromise was soon 
violated. Now,what had African slavery to do with this strug- 
gle for justice and liberty, in which the great principle of tax- 
ation, vindicated in the revolution of 1776, was vindicated? It 
might be said, that slaves were engaged in Southern agricul- 


, ture, and, therefore, the fruits of their industry were more 


profitable in free markets; but this was equally true of the 
agriculture of the north-west. Why did not the Western 
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States, standing exactly in the same condition as the Southern 
States, join them in opposing the unconstitutional extortions of 
Northern manufacturers? Free trade was the interest of al] 
men in the North not interested in manufacturing. Why did 
they not support the South, and vindicate equally, their rights 
and their interests? The answer is, the people were Northern 
people, different in their characteristics from the people of the 
South. No high sense of liberty; no disdain of oppression; 
no sufficient appreciation of the Constitution, and of the Gov 
ernment it established, animated the people of the North and 
West. 

The last difference in policy we will mention, showing the 
different characteristics of the North and South, is in our ex- 
pansion, by the acquisition of territory. With the’ instinct of 
an agricultural population, the South supported expansion. 
Every foot of territory acquired by the United States, was 
either given to it by the Southern States, or obtained by 
Southern Presidents. The North opposed expansion. The 
acquisition of Louisiana was not only opposed by New Eng- 
land, but Massachusetts threatened to secede from the Union 
in consequence of the acquisition. She opposed the admission 
of Texas into the Union, and Massachusetts again threatened 
disunion. She opposed the Mexican war, because it looked to 
our expansion of territory. The South uniformly led the way 
in our march to greatness by expansion. With her, it wasa 
grand and mighty policy, to spread abroad over the earth, the 
great leading principles of the Constitution of the United 
States—all general interests under one common Government ; 
and all local, or sectional interests with the States, or sections to 
whom they belonged. Here is a principle which might cover 
the whole earth with peace and liberty. Was this noble, this 
sublime policy the teaching, or the inspiration of negro 
slavery? In its immediate tendency it was adverse to slavery ; 
for as the African slave-trade had ceased since 1808, the negro 
population could not be increased by importing slaves, and the 
addition to our population by immigration to occupy our 
acquired lands, was of the white race. But in this policy, as 
in their other measures of statesmanship, the wisdom of the 
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South soared above the interests of her own section. It was 
more than disinterested. It multiplied the power by which 
she has been overwhelmed. The opposing, complaining, 
threatening North, has been dragged along by the South in 
her policy of expansion, and made great and powerful, in spite 
of their mean, narrow, jealous, and hateful sectionalism. 

The great defect of Northern civilisation is its materiality. 
It is of the earth, earthy; and ignores the spirituality of our 
nature. Its grand motive and object is the accumulation of 
money ; and its prime beast is of the things money can buy— 
‘the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life.’ 
Mammon is its god; and nowhere has he more devout and 
abject worshippers, or has set up a more polluted civilisation 
than in the North. 

The whole spirit of Christianity is opposed to this sort of 
civilisation. Christianity concerns the soul. It appeals to our 
spiritual nature. The cultivation, the improvement, the salva- 
tion of the soul, isthe one great object for which it was ushered 
into the world. A civilisation truly representing it, must 
respond to its high spirituality. Nothing can be clearer than 
its expositions of the corrupting and fatal effect of money, 
with the material pomp, luxury, and refinement it can bestow. 
The body is a mere accident of the soul, worthy of no care 
‘for to-morrow.’ ‘ What shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
wherewithal shall we be clothed, are questions for Gentiles 
aliens from its spiritual purity and aspirations. Civilisation of 
any kind must be elevated exactly in proportion as it reflects 
the spirituality of Christianity, and it is degraded exactly in 
proportion as it reflects the materiality of Mammon. A per- 
fect civilisation would be that in which the spirituality of 
Christianity prevailed throughout the whole population, but 
this we know can never exist until the millenium. In the 
meantime, civilisation will be defective, and will vary among 
nations, as our spiritual nature is cultivated and prevails. This 
cultivation, although ruled by Christianity, will not be limited 
to those who profess this holy religion. Its tendency is to per- 
vade all the modes of thought, manners, and morals of society 
throughout the whole population. It will give more dignity 
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and elevation to the conceptions of our whole nature, produc. 
ing not merely money-making machines, or sensual men, but 
men with high spiritual aspirations and responsibilities. Man. 
ners will arise, which while they strive to hide away all that is 
mean, or coarse in our nature, will, at the same time that they 
insinuate into the intercourse of men, respect the semblance at 
least of all the virtues. That self-respect, without which we 
| cannot win the respect of others, and that respect for others, 
which all charity commands, will shine forth in society. The 
nobler virtues, which are nothing else but our spiritual nature 
predominant in conduct, and that high moral refinement, which 
shrinks from moral pollution, and graces whilst it strengthens 
| character, will adorn civilisation. Words become things,—ter- 
| rible things, more fearful in their lacerations than the cutting 
up of the body. Imputations are wounds, disgrace worse than 
death ; life is nothing without honor. In this way, as virtue 
becomes more valued, and moral purity more esteemed and 
refined, the susceptibilities and feelings of the mind are more 
enhanced, and civilisation becomes more exalted. These are 
natural effects of the spirituality of Christianity, although in 
some respects they may seem to militate against Christianity 
itself, but in their influence in civilising the world, unless 
Christianity is a cheat, there cannot be a doubt. 

Yet we know, that they are doubted and questioned by the 
North, with their material civilisation, and for the reason that 
they repudiate Christianity. The religion of the Bible, as 
understood by ¢hezr fathers, and our fathers, when we entered 
into a common Government with them as a prevailing faith, is 
pretty nearly obsolete at the North. The civilisation of the 
South is defective, doubtless; but it is a civilisation seeking a 
spiritual elevation over matter and money, which is in the 
right road of Christianity. It tolerates no subordination of 
God’s law to the ‘higher law’ of man’s corrupt volitions, or 
still more corrupt conceits and lusts. It turns with contempt 
from the whole batch of Northern ‘isms ’—from mormonism 
and abolitionism, to free-loveism and feticism. Its priests do 
not pray for blood, and carry rifles, cannon-balls, and flags 
into their pulpits, to pander to the brutal passions of their 
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flocks. It withholds its confidence from men like Senator Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, or Beecher, or Greeley, or President Lincoln, 
who announce rights and opinions, and then persecute or 
murder others for carrying them out. But, perhaps, the best 
test of the comparative civilisation of the people of the North 
and South is that which Congress affords. Here, if anywhere, 
in the most august station, with the highest duties and respon- 
sibilities, men will show the highest culture of their civilisa- 
tion. Whilst the Southern States were in the Union of the 
United States, the dignity and decorum of the members of 
Congress in debate—especially in the Senate—were notorious 
throughout the world. What is their bearing now, and since 


the Southern members are no longer present to restrain those 


of the North? No assembly of any civilised people in the 
world can equal them in vulgarity, or in depravity either, if 
the reports made in Congress, showing their venality, are true. 
At the last Congress, two members in the House of Represen- 
tatives (Mr. Covode, from Pennsylvania, and Mr. Washburne, 
from Illinois,) stood up upon the floor, and exhausted their 
powers of vituperation and abuse of each other. The other 
members stood by, and appeared to enjoy the contest as if 
at a bear-fight. They were neither called to order at the time, 
nor punished afterward, for their gross outrage upon the rules 
of the House. As their bodies were not hurt, nothing was 
hurt. Their spiritual natures were nothing. They were pre- 
sumed to have no feelings; or if they had, they were not worth 
respecting or vindicating. This is the result of Northern 
civilisation, and one of the reasons they are so intent on ex- 
cluding Southern representatives from the South who truly 
represent the South, is that they fear a return to the old re- 
sponsibilities by which their vulgar and brutal licentiousness 
in language might be restrained. Southern civilisation made 
Congress respectable; Northern civilisation has made it con- 
temptible. 

Butit may be said that the Southern representatives enforced 
decorum on the floor of Congress by a greater barbarism than 
vulgar vituperation—by duelling. 
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What is barbarism? Is it not corrupt nature undisciplined 
and unrestrained? Can that which forces men to forbearance, 
courtesy, and inoffensiveness in their intercourse with each 
other, in the discharge of the highest duties, be barbarous in 
its influence? It is wrong, doubtless, to risk or to take life in 
a duel; but may not this wrong produce benefits in keeping 
society pure, and in upholding civilisation, and compelling 
order in the great arena of legislation which shall far out- 
weigh the evils it may produce? See how little of the evil of 
duelling was in Congress for twenty years, from 1837 to 
1857. During that time there were but three duels between 
members of Congress, and but one man fell. If the courtesy 
and decorum of debate in Congress, during this time, was 
produced by the practice of duelling, then there never were 
such vast national benefits produced by any institution at so 
cheap a sacrifice. Without it, men torture each other with 
the foulest and most degrading language; and Congress is 
little else than a male brothel. But it was not duelling 
which produced decorum in debate in Congress. It was the 
general influence of the members from the South, infusing a 
higher spirituality, and a more elevated moral tone throughout 
Congress. For instance, a member representing Massachusetts, 
about the year 1840, was convicted on the floor, of a falsehood. 
The cold contempt with which he was treated by his fellow- 
members, compelled him to resign his seat. Nor did he dare 
to stand an election before his constituents. How different 
now is the tone of Congress! Mr. Butler, from the same 
State, acting as a manager of the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, is openly convicted before the Senate of the United States, 
in the face of the whole world, of clear and unquestionable 
falsehood. Do his associates in Congress turn their backs upon 
him? Do his constituents refuse to re-elect him as their repre- 
sentative? He has been re-elected to Congress by a triumphant 
vote, and in Congress has been lifted up to the leadership of the 
House of Representatives. Is not this virtually proclaiming 
that truth is no virtue,—falsehood no shame? In former days, 
when the South was represented, such a man could have had 
no position in Congress. Profligate as he is, and brazen in his 
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profligacy, he himself would have shrunk away from any prom- 
inency. That subtle, voiceless, invisible, yet terrible power— 
public opinion—would have crushed him into insignificance 
and obscurity. Thaddeus Stevens and Benjamin Butler, both 
from New England, are the most faithful exponents of North- 
ern manners, morals, and civilisation. Hence, their rightful 
ascendency. 

Many a cause has been assigned for the late war; but like 
all great political convulsions, or indeed great events of every 
kind, its causes are many. The Northerns say that the cause 
was slavery; and they, therefore, are the grand vindicators of 
liberty. This is true, exactly in the same sense that three-pence 
a pound on tea, in 1776, and the alien and sedition laws, in 
1798, and the tariff of 1828, were the causes of the contests of 
those days. But in all these contests, underlying these causes 
were the great principles of Free Government and Constitu- 
tional Liberty. Tliese constituted the ‘fervida origo’—the 
burning cause, which lifted them up to the dignity of a high 
nationality. Mr. Alexander Stephens, in his late work, Zhe 
War between the States, for which we in the South ought to be 
grateful, endeavors to show that this was the real cause of the 
late war. He is right as far as he goes; but he has made the 
contest, we think, too much an affair of dialectics,—too much 
amere difference about the words of the Constitution. His 
able exposition of the meaning of the Constitution, is a great 
deal; but this is not all. A compact may become worthless, 
and not worth fighting for. If every word of the Constitution 
had been against us, we ought to have seceded from the Union 
of the United States, because it had become a vile despotism. 
Nobody but a radical, we presume, doubts this now. Hence, 
we have no sympathy with Mr. Stephens, either in his oppo- 
sition to secession, or in his admiration of the Government of the 
United States then existing. A clearer view of the great prin- 
ciples of free government embodied in the Constitution, would 
have prevented his opposition to secession, and would have 
made him represent them, rather than differences about the 
Constitution, as the great cause of the war. If he had dug one 
spade deeper in his search for causes, he might have turned up 
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another cause,—the cause which set aside the Constitution 
itself, and broke down all these principles—the faithlessness of 
|| the Northern people. Here is the ‘veterrima causa belli.’ No 
words, however clear, could bind this people. If the right of 
| secession had been expressly reserved to the States in the Con- 
| stitution, it would have made no difference whatever in the 
result. They would have made war upon us, just as their in- 
terests or passions dictated, without the least regard to their 
covenants. In the Virginia Convention, held for ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States, Mr. Madison, in reply to 
George Mason and Patrick Henry insisting upon stronger 
guarantees in the Constitution, fell back upon the integrity of 
the Northern people as amply sufficient for the safety of the 
South. He treated their prophetic fears as unfounded and 
injurious suspicions. He insisted that the Constitution was 
plain enough for the guidance of any people who possessed 
faith ; and if they possessed no faith, no guarantees could be of 
any avail. Mr. Madison was right in his logic, but wrong in 
his confidence. He did not understand the character of the 
Northern people. Under their cold and correct exterior, there 
was an omnivorous avarice, a fierce intolerance, and an unscru- 
pulous ambition, which no compacts could restrain. In all their 
usurpations upon the Constitution, in all their policy, there 
is no darkness in their purposes. These are unfailingly sub- 
servient to the promotion of their interests or power. Faith- 
lessness is only falsehood in action, and falsehood accompanied 
all their usurpations. The grand fact upon which they built 
their whole structure of consolidation, (that the Constitution 
was made by the people of the United States as one people,) is 
a downright fabrication, without a single undistorted fact of 
history to support it. It was put forth by Story, Kent, Web- 
ster, Motley, in the face of the plainest documents and asser- 
tions to the contrary, of every leading statesman who framed 
the Constitution— Washington, Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, 
Madison. The same faithlessness accompanied all the compro- 
mises their usurpations produced. They violated every one of 
them. The violation of the last—-the California Compromise— 
and the formation of a sectional party, consisting of the Whigs 
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and Abolitionists combined, with the mean subterfuge of squat- 
ter sovereignty, by the only party which professed to respect 
the Constitution, satisfied the Southern people that there was 
no hope for the Constitution, and none for their institutions, or 
the principles of free government, in the good faith of the 
North. They, therefore, seceded from the Union they had | 
voluntarily made with them. War was the prompt recourse 
of the North, and the immediate rise of a military despotism 
over the United States was the result. If it be said, that the | 
Northern people are not peculiar in their faithlessness, then free 
government is an impossibility. All free government rests on 
the faith of the people to maintain its limitations. Its essence | 
is in limitations on power. If a faith which will observe them, 
isan impossibility with all peoples, then popular free government 
is an impossibility. We do not believe this to be true. If the 
Southern people, by their fidelity, were able to preserve the 
Government of the United States a free gevernment for | 
seventy years, in spite of the faithlessness of the Northern 
majority, it proves conclusively that popular free government | 
is not an impossibility. It proves also, that if left to them- 
selves, the Southern people are capable of appreciating and 
‘administering a free government for themelves. The North- 
ern people are a peculiar people in their characteristics. They 
are unfit to be in association with any other people in carrying 
ona free government, and incapable of maintaining one for 
themselves. Did negro slavery produce these different char- 
acteristics of the peoples of the North and South? We think 
not. . 
To break down and abolish the characteristics of the South- 
em people, and reduce them to an assimilation with the 
Northern people, three instrumentalities are relied on. First: 
The influence of negroes no longer slaves, and now free.. 
Second: Foreign immigration. Third: Northern immigration. 
1. The emancipation of the slaves of the South, according 
to Northern logic, is to work a complete overthrow of the 
characteristics and civilisation of the South. There will be no / 
master with the arbitrary spirit and leisurely acquirements of i 
masters; therefore, they are to be very weak and meek, and | 
very easily northernised. | 
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There would be some force in this expectation, if the negro 
could change his nature, and lift himself beyond an inferiority 
to the white race. But if he is still to continue an inferior, 
how does his exemption from slavery abolish the sense of 
superiority in the white race? The Englishman dominates in 
India; does the fact that the coolies are not slaves alter his 
characteristics? Has the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies affected in the least degree the characteristics of the 
white population? Association with the negro, which our 
Northern admirers declared was so debasing to the white man 
in slavery, fortunately for their love of purity, is far less with 
them as freedmen. Under the teachings and excitations of 
Northern emissaries, and the Government of the United States, 
all sympathy between the white and black races is rapidly dis- 
appearing. It is by sympathy that influence, or similarity is 
proditced. The negro is deteriorating from the civilisation he 
possessed as a slave, and relapsing into his natural barbarism. 
Will this process of deterioration tend to break down the 
characteristics of the white men? If it has any influence, 
will it not rather tend to remove further away the white men 
from the impurities of a barbarous association? While a 
Slave, there were two powerful supports to the civilisation of 
the negro. He was the best fed and clothed laborer in the 
world, and the marital relations were enforced upon him. The 
consequence was, an increase in population, never before 
known with his race, far surpassing that of the Caucasian. The 
increase of population has ever been considered by all political 
writers as the truest test of the happiness of a people. It 
argues moderate labor, and an abundance of food and clothing. 
That test is telling fearfully against negro emancipation. The 
elimate of the Southern States, although in many portions of 
the country too warm for the Caucasian, is too cold for the 
negro. He cannot live as he does under the equator, without 
clothes, and without labor, depending on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth for his support. He must labor, or 
starve. He will starve. Insufficient food and clothing is 
already producing a fearful mortality among them, especially 
among the old and young. <And the marital relations are 
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rapidly becoming more loose and corrupt. That scourge of 
licentiousness, worse than the small-pox with them, is spread- 
ing debility and death. Mr. Trollope, in his Zvravels in the 
West Indies, mentions that in the city of Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti, there were but eight married couples. This is the fruit 
of more than sixty years of freedom. With respect to our 
impoverishment, we are doubtless the poorest civilised people 
in the world. All that Northern hate and tyranny could: do 
to strip us of property has been done. Civilisation certainly 
requires a certain degree of wealth to maintain itself. Yet it 
should be remembered, that between wealth and _ poverty 
nations have deliberately chosen, and enforced poverty, as far 
less corrupting than wealth in its influence on public liberty, 
or national character. Nations, like Sparta or Switzerland, 
where free governments have been longest maintained, have 
been habitually poor from choice, or the barren nature of the 
country. Our ancestors, as colonists, were miserably poor ; 
but they did not lose their civilisation. The people of the 
Southern States, with their glorious land of sun and fertility, 
cannot long be poor; at least, so poor as to break down and 
destroy their characteristics. 

2. But immigration from foreign nations will mould and 
abolish the characteristics of the South. It appears to be « 
law of all immigration, that the immigrant sinks into the 
habits, and modes of thoughts, of the people with whom he 
seeks a home. He comes as a friend, and he wants friends. 
His children grow up with the children of the country, and it 
becomes their country. The most durable of all associations, 
childhood associations—and the instinctive attachment to 
localities, which Providence has imparted to man to populate 
the world, and without which the whole human race would 
rush into the Temperate Zones,—make the children of the 
immigrant as faithful and patriotic as the rest of the popula- 
tion. This was clearly proved with immigrants and their 
children in the late war. No portion of the population of the 
South were more true to the South, than immigrants from 
foreign nations. Nor is there anything in the Southern coun- 
try, or Southern people, to repel the attachment of the immi- 
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grant. Every element to make industry successful, and life 
happy, is here in profusion. There is nothing which so surely 
attaches, a man to a country as success; and here, success is 
more certain to the immigrant than in any portion of the 
United States. Land is cheap and fertile, and the people 
notoriously hospitable and generous. The foreign immigrant 
does not seek affinity with the negro. He aspires everywhere 
to an exclusive association with the white race, and receives a 
corresponding identification. Let the immigrant from Europe 
then come. Let him come, as he always has come to the 
South, not a revolutionist, an enemy to the country, a busy 
fomenter of hate between races, but a lover of order and 
peace, a friend to education and industry, a hater of oppression 
and barbarism, and the whole South will open its arms and 
say to him—come! 

The last instrumentality for revolutionising and ¢mproving 
the character and civilisation of the South, is Northern immi- 
gration. There is not a doubt,that the Northern army in the late 
war was inspired with the prospect of possessing the Southern 
country. As it is, we believe that military warrants have been 
issued to individuals pretty extensively, for land which the 
United States claim as theirs. These grantees, however, must 
constitute a very insignificant portion of the population,—in- 
significant in numbers, even should all the grantees, instead of 
selling their grants, locate them and occupy the lands they 
convey,—and still more insignificant in influence, as marked 
enemies of the country. The most brilliant expectation, how- 
ever, which animated the Northern people, and has instigated 
the tyranny of the Government of the United States, was that 
the Southern people, driven by disgust and despair, would 
leave the country, and leave it tothem. Northern immigra- 
tion to the northwest, this side of the Rocky Mountains, is 
exhausted. The lands of the South lay invitingly before them. 
The only obstacle to their appropriation was the Southern 
white race. The negroes were nothing. Like the Indians, 
they would soon be made to die out. What a pity the South- 
ern white population will not leave the country for Northern 
occupation! As they will not leave it, the next best thing is 
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to bankrupt the Southern landholder, and render land cheap 
fot their emigration. This they have most effectually done; 
but the hated Southern white man is still there—there with all 
his stern characteristics. 

The last people on the earth to influence and change the 
Southern people by their emigrant population, is the people of 
the North. There never has been much love or respect for 
them among the Southern people; but now they come into the 
country the living symbols of hate and tyranny. It is vain to 
say, that the peaceful emigrant who comes to cultivate the 
land, is not the soldier who desolated the country. He is of 
that race—that race which for seventy years has been false to 
their Constitutional compacts, and which by war and blood has 
made the Southern people political slaves—the slaves of slaves 
—slaves to a most ignominious despotism. By the blessings 
of our past, lost liberties, we cannot follow, or imitate our 
destroyers. But the Northern emigrant comes to us with 
a still fouler pollution. He is the ally, the patron, the 
leader, the instigator of the negro race to rule and plunder 
the white race. Identified with negroes in all “their moral 
squalor and weak barbarity, how can he have the least in- 
fluence upon the white race to change their characteristics ? 
Yet, although he cannot influence the characteristics of the 
South, the Northern immigtant may better his condition by 
emigrating to the South. Politically he is not worse; for in 
the North, the despotism of the United States alike prevails. 
He is safe from molestation, if he will leave others unmolested. 
His industry will have its reward, and in two generations his 
children will be as good Southern men as walk the land. This 
was the experience before the war. It will be still more the 
experience in the future, because nothing drives a population 
together so surely as common wrongs. He will soon under- 
stand the negro,‘and know his capacity to rule him, or to rule 
himself. He will understand also the Government of the 
United States, in its sectional despotism, when Ae also is its 
victim. Unless a fanatic, or a fool, he cannot but sympathise 
with a country with which he is identified. Let him come, 
therefore, and we will freely welcome him, if neither a carpet- 
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bagger, nor a miscegenist, nor a white man hater, nor an 
Oneida creek saint. It matters not, however, what he is, so 
far as the characteristics of the South are concerned. He may 
adopt them ; he cannot change them. , 
We have been carried away by the general subject so far, 
that we find we have but little room for special criticism of 
the article which has occasioned this critique. We will try, 
however, to do a little justice to the article. 
The heartless indifference of the Northern people to the 
sufferings they inflicted on the people of the South, (indeed to 
Hy 


—————— 


any human sufferings during the war,) affords one of the most 
striking exhibitions of their characteristics. The United 
States officer who writes the article we are reviewing, correctly 
represents the spirit of his people. He himself says: ‘In 
Naples and Syria I have seen more beggarly communities than 
the South, but never one so bankrupt.’ ‘Imagine the wrath 
of a fine gentleman, once the representative of the country 
abroad, who finds himself driven to open a beer saloon. 
Imagine the indignation of a fine lady who must keep boarders; 
of another, who must go out to service little less than 
menial; of another, who must beg rations with low-downers 
and negroes. During the war, I saw women of good families / 
at the South who had no stockings. And here I beg leave to 
stop, and ask the reader to conceive fully, if he can, the sense 
of degradation which must accompany such poverty ; a degra- 
dation of dirt and nakedness; a degradation which seemed to 
place them beside the negro. Moreover, Our Lady of Tears— 
—the terrible “ Mater lachrymarum ” of De Quincy’s visions, 
fills the whole South with outcries for the dead. It is not so 
much a wonder as a pity, that the women are bitter, and 
teach bitterness to their children.’ 

This picture is not overdrawn for the whole South; but it 
should be remembered, that South Carolina, where this writer 
was stationed, had peculiar devastations. Early in the war, 
the islands on the sea-coast, constituting the richest portion of 
South Carolina, now the poorest, was seized for negro appro- 
priation and settlement. The Northern army marched through 
the middle of the State, spreading desolation as they went; 
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and after the war, two disastrous seasons followed each other. 
To all these causes of distress was added the infernal policy of 
making the negro the equal and ruler of the white race, to de- 
grade, plunder, and destroy them. Now, under such circum- 
stances, What but politics, could fill the minds of such a people? 
and what could they produce in the people but cares, and 
moans, and curses? What could they write, think, or speak 
of, but their terrible and ruined condition? Now, see how this 
United States official sympathised with them, and was ‘touched 
with a feeling for theirinfirmities.’ ‘1 found it,’ he says,‘ merely 
impossible to converse ten minutes with a Southerner, without 
getting on the subject of polities.“ [saw the monster coming 
afar off. [I made my preparations in good season to evade it. 
I dodged it, ducked under it, swam away from it; all useless. 
At the moment when I least expected it, it thrust out its arms 
like the piewvre of Victor Hugo, enveloped me in its slimy 
varesses, sucked me dry, and left me floored”, 

The political jubilation over the downfall of the South, is 
also in the same strain of jeering heartlessness, and equally 
clever: ‘The logic of events had been so different from the 
logic of De Bow’s Review, and the Charleston Mercury, that 
men scarcely knew what to think. Just imagine the condition 
of a nation of politicians which sees every one of its political 
principles knocked into non-existence! Slavery and State sover- 
eignty had for years been the whole of Southern statesmanship; 
they had formed the rudder, the keel, the hull, the mast, the 
rigging ; when they vanished the crew was in the water. The 
great men and the little men, all the central monkeys and their 
adherents, everybody was afloat, like so much drift-wood, not 
knowing where to swim.’ 

‘Every one of their political principles knocked into non- 
existence !? Thisis Yankee! How a principle can be ‘ knocked 
into non-existence, is one of those possibilities which only those 
who have no principles can understand. A principle can be 
abandoned in practice, or may be prevented from being in 
operation, but cannot die. Wretched materialism recognizes 
nothing as existing, which has not a present operation in the 
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practical affairs of life. With a dishonest man, honesty js 
‘knocked into non-existence.” The great principle in all free 
governments, is restraint on power; and in the Constitution 
of the United States this principle is represented by State 
sovereignty. State sovereignty is not abolished; it is only 
arrested in its practical operation by the usurpations and phys- 
ical power of the North. But if it was totally extinguished 
as a practical element in the Government of the United States, 
what then? Is the political principle dead? It has only left 
the lifeless carcass, a prey to the foul worms of despotism, and 
has soared away, as immortal as He who created it, to bless 
other nations with its presence, who may be able to appreciate 
and welcome it. The poor, miserable, materialist, and tyrant, 
who thinks that he has killed it, may be too low and groveling 
in his apprehensions, to realise his loss. He may glory in his 
destitution, like the African chief Du Chaillu speaks of, who 
claimed admiration for his appearance,—naked, save an old, 
ragged, dirty shirt with one sleeve, dangling about him; but 
will he be more pitied or despised? Slaves invite despotism, 
and its most accursed influence is, when in the last stages 
of its depravity, liberty is not only hated but scorned; and 
a man can be found who tinkles his little bell of joy and 
self-complacency over the downfall of his country. The 
wreck of the Constitution, which the people of the North have 
made, has placed them, with us, in the angry sea of revolution. 
They, as we, are struggling amidst the waters, but with this 
difference,—we know whither we are going,—they flounder 
along, with the dark night of despotism over them, drunk with 
power, and ignorant of their destination. 

Of course the writer strives to account for the failure of the 
South to achieve its independence. He admits that ‘the cour- 
age and tenacity which these men displayed, were wonderful 
and admirable;’ but then, the result was inevitable, with the 
aid of time. Hesays: ‘Time alone enabled the higher civil- 
isation, the greater mass of population, the larger wealth, the 
more widely diffused intelligence, the superior capacity for 
organisation,’ —in the North, to prevail. Let us glance at these 
elements of power. 
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‘The higher civilisation’ of the North which conquered the 
South, is, of course, that which was displayed in the conduct 
of the war. Here is brass enough to keep in full blast a vigor- 
ous brass-foundry. No other creature in the world but a Yan- 
kee, could be found capable of such audacious boasting. The 
manner in which the North carried on the late war against the 
South, is a shame to our age, and has naturally raised doubts 
whether Christianity has in the slightest degree humanised our 
depraved nature. The Goths and Vandals, when they invaded 
the south of Europe, did not excite slaves against their masters. 
In all the wars to subdue Poland, no such measure of barba- 
rism was adopted. When Napoleon entered Russia, deputa- 
tions from the serfs prayed him to declare their emancipation, 
and accept their assistance in the war; but even he, reckless 
conqueror as he was, would not pollute his name or his age, by 
evoking the vindictive barbarism of the most brutal portion of 
the population, against the most civilised. It was reserved for 
a people boasting of all excellencies, but especially of their 
advanced Christian civilisation, to do all in their power to get 
our slaves to rise up in insurrection, and to massacre their 
masters. These devilish instigations failed however; and the 
poor semi-barbarous negroes proved themselves to be more civ- 
ilised than their instigators. They not only would not rise up 
in insurrection, and murder their masters’ families left in large 
portions of the country, at their mercy, but they worked for 
them and protected them. They labored in our fields, and 
worked upon our fortifications. Some of them, induced by 
solicitations and promises, or by famine or force, entered the 
Northern army; but they fought in such a fashion, that, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of War of the United 
States, but fifteen hundred fell in battle during the whole war. 
Finding that this resource of their ‘higher civilisation’ failed, 
they deliberately adopted the policy of laying waste the whole 
country, and by reducing it to starvation and famine, obtain 
its submission. All mills, barns, grain, fruit-trees, stock-cattle, 
and agricultural implements, were destroyed. Every rule of 
civilised warfare, laid down by writers on the laws of nations, 
was violated. Even the exchange of prisoners, that rule which 
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the most brutal savages generally respect, they refused to exe- 
cute, and deliberately plunged their own soldiery into the hor. 
rors of the starvation they had created for us. And now, they 
vaunt of their ‘higher civilisation’ in carrying on the war, as 
a cause of their success. More than the war—more than the 
barbarism they displayed in carrying on the war—this mon- | 
strous boast proves the low standard of civilisation to which 

they are debased. But they conquered us also by their ‘greater 

population and larger wealth.’ Yes! their numbers were far 

greater. With Kentucky and Maryland within their lines, and 

half of Tennessee, and two-thirds of Missouri with them, there 

was not more than a population of five millions against them. 

So confident were they in their numbers and wealth, that the 

arch-Mephistopheles of the war wrote to the United States 

ambassadors in Europe, that they would end the war in sixty 

days. They were so uniformly defeated in battle, in spite of 
their greater numbers, that their armies scarcely ever ventured 

to fight, without having two or three to one. The truth is, that 

the late war has, instead of glory, carried nothing but disgrace, 
to the United States. Their fighting was on a par with their 
humanity, and both were infamous and contemptible. Yet they 
succeeded ; and success in itself, without regard to the means 
by which it has been obtained, carries a certain respect, because 
it implies power, and it gives also the ear of the living world 
to the victor. But when the history of this war shall be fairly 
written, it will appear that it was neither their ‘higher civil- 
isation,’ nor their greater intelligence, nor their superior or- 
ganisation, which anade them conquerors. Both in the great 
principles of free government, and in the achievements on the 
field of battle, the glory will be with the South. 

The writer assigns causes for the North requiring time to 
vanquish the South, although superior in numbers, civilisation, 
and wealth. Two of these causes are such curiosities, as spe- 
cimens of fact and reasoning, that we shall briefly notice them. 
First, he says: ‘Is it wonderful that a race educated under 
the circumstances which sprung from that state of suspended 
war, slavery, should for a time foil and defeat superior armies 
gathered from a purely peaceful democracy?’ There was some 
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excuse before the war for this sort of ignorance; but since the 
experience of the war, to assert that slavery in the South was 
‘a state of suspended war, so potent in its influence as to im- 
part a peculiar discipline, and aptitude for war, it is charity to 
call nothing but nonsense. Before the war, doubtless the idea 
was largely entertained at the North, that the white and black 
races in the South, were in a settled attitude of intense hostility 
toward each other. John Brown’s raid into Virginia was the 
result of this idea, and it had not a little to do with the war 
itself. The war proved this idea to be false. ‘A state of sus- 
pended war’ exists now in the South, with the slave liberated, 
far more than when he was a slave. Before the war, more 
order, peace, and harmony, existed among no population, than 
between the white and black races of the South. Twice, the 
arm of the United States Government, before the war, was 
called on to suppress insurrections, and both of these insyr- 
rections were in the North. It was never appealed to by any 
portion of the South. The Southampton insurrection in Vir- 
ginia, as it was called, was easily suppressed by the county 
militia. Ten public riots had taken place in the North, for one 
in the South. Not asingle Southern State had a single com- 
pany of enlisted soldiers, raised by its Government, to preserve 
the peace. And yet we are told, that the South was ‘in a 
state of suspended war,’ and therefore had a discipline which 
rendered the Southern soldiery superior in the late war, to that 
of the North, ‘gathered from a purely peaceful democracy.’ 
But the other fact relied on to show the superior prepared- 
ness of the South for war, is still more exalted. The writer 
says: ‘The pugnacious customs of Southern society, explain 
in part the extraordinary courage which the Confederate troops 
displayed during the late rebellion. A man may as well be 
shot doing soldierly service at Bull Run, or the Wilderness, as 
go back to Abbeville and be shot there in a duel, or street 
encounter which awaited him. The bullet-hole was a mere 
question of time, and why not open one’s arms to it on the 
field of glory?’ So the Southern soldier was brave in battle, 
because he knew that he was to be shot when he went home. 
He was to be killed anyhow, and he chose, therefore, to be 
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killed ‘on the field of glory.’ Where any cause requires such 
a defence, it had better be left undefended. 

After so much criticism by us, we fear deemed too hostile, we 
are glad to lay before our readers two extracts, which do sub- 
stantial justice to the South. The first relates to the attach- 
ment of the Southern people to their country. The writer 
Says: ' 

‘The chivalrous Southron is great in his own eyes. Not 
only because he is what he is, but because he lives where he 
lives. In these modern times there is no civilised creature so 
local, and if we may be offensive, so provincial in sentiments, 
opinions, prejudices, and vanities, as he. The Turks are hardly 
more incapable of conceiving that people born afar off may be 
as good as themselves. At least a part of the contempt of the 
Southerns for the Yankees, arises from the fact that the latter 
drew their first breath several hundred miles from the land of 
cotton. Imagine the scorn with which they would regard an 
adventurer from the milky way! A friend of mine asserts, 
that if the South Carolinians should once become satisfied that 
the New Jerusalem is outside of their State, they would not 
want to go to it. Let us charitably hope that this is an exag- 
geration.’ 

Putting aside the ridicule, this is a pretty fair representation 
of the love and admiration with which Southerners regard the 
South. It is, indeed, as ail the world acknowledges, a noble 
country; and they, at least, do not deem themselves unworthy 
of it. They have made it great,—great in its productions,— 
great in its political wisdom and integrity, and great in the 
battle-field. Why, then, should they not admire and love it? 

The other extract we will give without comment, relating to 
the honor of Southern students. He says: ‘The honor of 
Southern students is not college honor, as it is understood at 
the North, and perhaps in Europe; it comes much nearer to 
the honor of good citizens, and the honor of the gentleman of 
society. The pupils are not leagued against the teachers for 
the purpose of passing fraudulent examinations, by the trick- 
eries of stealing the prepared lists of questions, carrying furtive 
copies of lessons into the recitation-rooms, mutual postings, and 
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purchased compositions. A professor of the Charleston Medi- 
eal College assures me that he has never detected such a cheat 
in thirty years of tuition. A professor of the University at 
Columbia, South Carolina, told a friend of mine that he had 
known but one such instance, and that in that case the two 
criminals were forced to leave by their class-mates. The “chiv- 
alrous Southron” under-graduate, at least while surrounded by 
his native moral atmosphere, considers himself a gentleman 
first and a student afterward. When one remembers the 
strength of college esprit du corps, these facts exhibit an indi- 
vidual self-respect and uprightness, which is astounding, and 
which must, I suspect, fill the faculties of Yale and Harvard 
with envy. I must explain that my testimony on this point 
refers only to South Carolina, and I may, therefore, have drawn 
too large an inference in extending my eulogium to all South- 
ern students.’ 

The late war against the South has laid the Constitution of 
the United States in the coffin of consolidation. Its lid is held 
down by two screws, deemed by the radicals all-sufficient—the 
one black, the other yellow. We have got negro emancipation, 
and negro equality already ; and the Pacific railroad being now 
completed, the United States will receive into its bosom, by the 
operation of the last Constitutional amendment, all the yellow 
races of Asia, to an equal participation of power with the white 
race, in the Government of the United States. The civil war 
in Rome, carried on by Marius and Sylla, in which slaves were 
emancipated and made citizens, destroyed the liberties of Rome. 
The same means (war, and the degradation of political power) 
must produce the same results in the United States. Despotism 
—not merely the despotism of factions, which gave some brief 
intervals of liberty at Rome—but the despotism of a sectional 
majority, fixed, heartless, and insatiable, rules the Uuited 
States. The condition of Rome after her great civil war, as 
described by the historian, may not be dissimilar to that of the 
United States at present, always remembering that the South- 
ern States constitute no part of the United States. 

‘Postquam divitie honori cceperunt, et eas gloria, imperium, 
potentia sequebatur; hebescere virtus, paupertas probro haberi, 
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innocentia pro malevolentia duci ceepit. Igitur ex divitiis 
juventutem luxuria,atque avaritia cum superbia invasere. Ra- 
pere, consumere; sua parvi pendere, aliena cupere; pudorem, 
pudicitiam, divina atque humana promiscua, nihil pensi, neque 
moderati habere.’ 


Art. V.—1. Elements of Logic. By Richard Whately, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Monroe & Company. New York: Coolidge & Brother. 
— Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Company. 1848, 


Pp. 359. 


Prolegomena Logica: An Inquiry into the Psychological 
Character of Logical Processes. By Henry Longueville 
Mansel, B. D., LL. D. Way nflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; Editor of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Lectures; Author of ‘Limits of Religious 
ae al ete., ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860, 
Pp. 291 
3. A isles of Logic, Rationative and Deductive ; being «a 
connected view of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart 
Mill. New York: Hatper & Brothers. 1846. Pp. 593. 


A Tr eatise on Logie; or the Laws of Pure Thought; com- 
prising both the Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analysis of 
Logical Forms, and some Chapters of Applied Logic. By 
Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Cambridge: Silver & Francis. 1864. 
Pp. 450. 


5. Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart.; Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh, ete., ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. Pp. 731. 


The above list of works on Logic, or the Theory of Reason- 
ing, might, with a little labor, be almost indefinitely extended. 
It would not be difficult, indeed, (if any one had the means,) 
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to collect a whole library of such works; exhibiting, on a very 
simple subject, a mass of abstruse and complicated speculation, 
which it is absolutely frightful to contemplate. One would 
suppose, at least a priort, that the reasoning process, which 
consists of only three propositions or ideas, might be analysed, 
and rendered sufficiently clear, without the vast and compli- 
cated apparatus of verbal refinements, metaphysical distine- 
tions, and uncouth technicalities, usually employed for its 
elucidation. If, indeed, we are not greatly deceived, far less 
light than darkness, has been introduced into the analysis of 
the reasoning process, by the metaphysical machinery and 
learned jargon of most writers on the science of logic. We 
shall, in this paper, endeavor to clear away much of this arti- 
ficial darkness, with its manifold inanities and self-contradic- 
tions, in order to prepare the way to a simple, clear, and 
satisfactory Theory of Reasoning. 

The object of Logic, considered as an art, is to effect a pas- 
sage from the known to the unknown. In this position, at 
least, we are happy to agree with Aristotle; according to 
whom, ‘We must in all cases proceed from what is known to 
what is unknown.’ ‘We must proceed, therefore, he adds, 
‘from universal to particular;’ an inference in which we are 
unable to follow him. For, in the present state of human know- 
ledge, we can very clearly see, that there are ¢vo ways of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. ‘The first is, by 
inferring unknown general principles from known facts; and 
the second is, by inferring unknown facts from known general 
principles. The first method, or that by which-we ascend from 
particulars to generals, is called ¢nduction; and the second, or 
that by which we descend from generals to particulars, receives 
the name of deduction. Now, it is the business of Logic, con- 
sidered as a science, to analyse these two methods, to exhibit 
the elements of each, and the relations these elements sustain 
to each other, as well as the relations and dependencies of the 
two methods themselves. 

In the consideration of this subject, we shall, in conformity 
with the custom of writers on Logic, begin with the deductive 
method. According to Whately, and Hamilton, and a host of 
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other distinguished writers, it is claimed for the syllogistie 
theory, that it embraces and analyses truly the entire process 
of deductive reasoning. Hence we purpose, in the first place, 
to examine this theory, and test the solidity of its foundation. 

The syllogism, as every one knows, is composed of three 
propositions: the major premise; the minor premise; and the 
conclusion. Or, in the improved terminology of Sir William 
Hamilton, the sumption, the subsumption, and the conclusion. 
For example,—All men are mortal; A. B. is a man; therefore 
A. B. is mortal; is a regular syllogism in barbara, or in the 
first mood of the first figure. Again, no man will live forever; 
A. B. is a man; therefore A. B. will not live forever; is a syl- 
logism in celarent, or in the second mood of the same figure. 
Now, according to Whately and other advocates of the syllo- 
gistic theory, these two elementary forms are the types of all 
correct ratiocination. ‘On further examination,’ says he, ‘it 
will be found, that all valid arguments whatever may be easily 
reduced to such a form as that of the foregoing syllogisms; 
and that consequently the principle on which they are con- 
structed is the Untversat Princreie of Reasoning.’ The cap- 
itals are the Archbishop’s. 

This universal principle is thus stated by our author: ‘The 
maxim resulting from the examination of a syllogism in the 
foregoing form, and of the application of which every valid 
argument is in reality an instance, is, “that whatever is predi- 
cated, (i. e. aflirmed or denied,) universally, of any class of 
things, may be predicated in like manner, (viz: affirmed or 
denied,) of anything comprehended in that class.” This is the 
principle commonly called the dictum de omni et nullo, for the 
establishment of which we are indebted to Aristotle, and which 
is the keystone of his whole logical system.’ 

Let us look at this principle, then, and see what it is. It 
evidently means, and is understood by its advocates to mean, 
that whatever is true of a whole class, that is, of each and 
every individual of a whole class, is true of each and every 
individual of that class! Or, in other words, that whatever is 
true of A, of B, and of C, is true of A, of B, and of C! Such 
is the great ‘Universat Principre or Reasontna,’ which, 
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through a long line of celebrated writers on Logic, has been 
handed down from an Aristotle to a Hamilton! Such is the 
Dictum de Omni et de Nullo, which, we are gravely told by 
high authority, is ‘the keystone of the whole logical system’ of 
Aristotle. Hamilton himself, (p. 575,) ranks Aristotle among 
the logicians ‘who make the Dictum de Omni the fundamental 
rule of syllogisms in general.’ This celebrated Dictum, in- 
deed, reminds one of the equally celebrated dicta of Aristotle 
respecting the laws of motion—a far less difficult subject than 
the laws of thought—which, though utterly unfounded except 
in words, reigned over the human mind for two thousand years. 

In defence of this Dictum, it is contended, that ‘the more 
simple and evident such a principle is, provided it be truly 
applicable to all the cases in question, the greater is its value 
and scientific beauty.’! Granted,—the more simple and com- 
prehensive any principle is, provided it will only explain the 
phenomena to which it is applied, the greater is its scientific 
value and beauty; but, then, it cannot be denied, that a prin- 
ciple may be so exceedingly simple and evident, as well as so 
universal in its application, as to possess no scientific value 
whatever. No principle, for example, could be more evident, 
or more clearly applicable to all conceivable cases, than this, 
that whatever is, is; and yet no high-sounding name can ever 
elevate this to the rank or dignity of a principle in science. It 
is, indeed, like the Dictum de Omni, a mere insignificant 
truism, which explains nothing, and legitimates nothing. 
Though it embraces all the objects in the universe, it throws 
not a particle of light upon any one of them. Precisely such, 
and not otherwise, is it with respect to the grand Dictum of 
Aristotle. We cannot deny, indeed, that whatever is true of 
A, B, and ©, is really true of A, B, and C; but we do insist, 
that we may turn this identical proposition, this insignificant 
truism, this mere thing of words, this empty shadow and ex- 
hausted carcass of a thought, in all possible lights, and con- 
tinue to repeat it in all possible shapes forever, without ever 
once becoming one whit the wiser for our pains. 
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Consider an instance in which this principle is exemplified, 
and contemplate, for a moment, the syllogism which it is sup- 
posed to legitimate. We perceive that men have two hands; 
and hence, the induction is made, that they belong to the first 
order of the first class of animals, according to the scheme of 
Baron Cuvier; in one word, that they are démanous animals, 
Having made this induction, which, as we shall hereafter see, 
is perfect according to the Aristotelian model, let us observe 
how the syllogistic theory enables us to retrace our steps, and 
descend from the general fact to a particular instance. Thisis 
the process:—Every man has two hands; A. B. is a man; 
therefore A. B. has two hands! This specimen, we insist, is 
« fair embodiment, and not a caricature, of the syllogistic 
theory of Aristotle. For ‘we are indebted to that philosopher’ 
tor the establishment of the grand ‘universal principle of' rea- 
soning,’ that whatever is true of a whole class of objects, is 
true of every object of that class; and also for having revealed 
the art and mystery of proving, by /ogic, what we had already 
seen and known. 

Lest we should be suspected, however, of having caricatured 
the logical system of the great Stagirite, we shall select a few 
specimens from some of the most celebrated of his followers. 
The first is from the author of The Ancient Metaphysics. ‘In 
proof of the wtility of logic, says he, ‘I will give an example 
of an argument to prove that man is a substance; which argu- 
ment, put into the syllogistic form, is this :’ 

‘Every animal is a substance ; 

Every man is an animal; 

Therefore every man is a substance.’ 
Surely, after so cogent an argument, we can no longer doubt, 
that man is a substance, and entitled to take place among 
the things that be; for which important discovery the learned 
author of The Ancient Metaphysics reminds us, that ‘we are 
indebted to Aristotle.’ We only have to assume, that every 
animal is a substance, and that every man is an animal; and 
then, by virtue of the Dictwm de Omni, it irresistibly follows 
that every man isa substance. We say irresistibly; for who 
can doubt that what is true of every animal is true of every 
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animal? or that what is true of each animal is true of each 
animal? Surely no one, who has been sufficiently instructed 
out of Aristotle, to whom, we are gravely told, we are indebted 
for the discovery and establishment of this great principle. 

Our next specimen is from the writings of Dr. Wallis, one 
of the mathematical celebrities of Great Britain, who occupies 
no mean place in the history of science. It is this: 


‘Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, 
Each borrow their light from the Sun : 

But this enumeration comprelends all the 

Planets, the Sun excepted : 

Therefore all the planets (the Sun excepted) borrow 
Their light from the Sun.’ 


One would suppose, however, that after we had ascertained, 
by an actual inspection, that each and every planet shines with 
a borrowed light, we might, without the aid of logic, venture 
on the assertion of the observed fact. But your genuine Aris- 
totelian will believe nothing, not even his own eyes, unless he 
can bring a veritable syllogism to his assistance. He will 
scarcely believe that the sun shines with his own light, much 
less that the moon shines with a borrowed one, unless he can 
first contemplate those luminaries through the Dictum of Aris- 
totle, as through spectacles; and then he can no longer enter- 
tain a doubt. 

We have now given a fair specimen of the reasoning pro- 
cess, as it is exhibited in the ordinary manuals of logic, and in 
the writings of the most celebrated followers of Aristotle. 
With such an instrument of thought, we can surely be at no 
loss for arguments. It possesses this great advantage over 
every other system, that it enables us to prove the Anown by 
means of the wnknown. For example, suppose the question 
be, whether horses feel; we only have to learn from the logic 
of Aristotle how to construct. the following syllogism in 
barbara: 

All animals feel ; 
All horses are animals ; 


Therefore all horses feel. 
—Q. E. D. 
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In the same way, we may prove that all horses have ears, 
and eyes, and legs; only our. premises would, in such cases, be 
still more doubtful ; since there are some animals without ears, 
some without eyes, and some without legs. Indeed, if our ob- 
ject were to prove facts which fall within our daily observation, 
by deducing conclusions trom those obscure generalities that 
lie far off in the dim back-ground of human knowledge; then 
the method of syllogising might be of vast service to us. But 
since it is our object to proceed from truth to truth, from the 
known to the unknown; we must look out for some better 
guide than a theory, which seeks to establish the known by 
means of the comparatively unknown. 

It was from a similar view of the doctrine of the schools, 
that Locke said, ‘If we first know a thing, then may we prove 
it by asyllogism.’ ‘When we compare this mockery of science,’ 
says Dugald Stewart, ‘with the unrivalled powers of the in- 
ventor, it is scarcely possible to avoid suspecting that he was 
anxious to conceal its real poverty and nakedness, under the 
veil of the abstract language in which it is exhibited.’ In like 
manner, it is remarked by Dr. Reid, ‘That the defects of this 
system were less apparent in the original works of its inventor, 
than in the works of his commentators,—from the circum- 
stance that Aristotle, in discussing the legitimate syllogisms, 
never makes use of real syllogisms, to illustrate his rules, but 
avails himself of the mere letters of the alphabet, as repre- 
sentatives of the subjects and predicates of his propositions.’ 
. . « ‘The commentators and systematic writers on logic,’ says 
Dr. Reid again, ‘have supplied this defect, and given us real 
examples of every legitimate mode, in all the figures. We 
acknowledge this to be charitably done, in order to assist the 
conception in matters so very abstract; but whether it was 
prudently done for the honor of the art, may be doubted. I 
am afraid, this was to uncover the nakedness of the theory; 
it has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into contempt; for 
when one considers the silly and uninstructive reasonings that 
have been brought forth by this grand organ of science, he can 
hardly forbear crying out, ‘Parturient montes, nascetur ridic- 
ulus mus.’ ‘Many of the writers on logic’, continues Dr. 
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Reid, ‘are acute and ingenious, and much practised in the syl- 
logistic art; and there must be some reason why the examples 
they have given of syllogisms are so lean.’ 

‘The reason of this leanness,’ says Dr. Brown, ‘is not very 
difficult of discovery. It is to be found in the nature of the 
syllogism itself, which, as I have shown, assumes, and must 
assume, in every case, as evident, and already felt, in the major 
proposition, the very truth, which the technical reasoner is Hi 
afterwards supposed to discover by the aid of the two following 
propositions. No choice, therefore, was left to the illustrator 
of the technical process, but of such puerile and profitless 
examples, as have been uniformly employed for illustrations ; 
because any other examples would have shown the total 
inapplicability of his boasted art. It is very evident, that the 
art could not be regarded as of the slightest efficacy, unless the 
conclusion, which was the important proposition, were to be 
attended with belief; and, since the truth of the conclusion, if 
felt at all, must, as I have shown, have been felt before the 
major proposition itself could have been admitted, this primary 
feeling of the truth of the conclusion, before the opening of 
the argument, necessarily limited the argument itself, to the 
demonstration of propositions, of which no proof was requisite. i 
Since the major is only another form of expressing the con- 
clusion, it is manifest, that if the syllogism had attempted to 
add anything to our knowledge, it must have enunciated some- 
thing in the major proposition, which was previously unknown, 
—which, therefore, as unknown, we should have required to 
be itself proved, and of which the remaining propositions of 
the syllogism were far from affording any proof. To obtain 
immediate assent, therefore, for the major, it was absolutely 
necessary, not to enunciate in it anything, which was not either 
itself evident, or previously demonstrated, and the unfortunate 
logician, if he expected his syllogism to be credited, was thus 
obliged to show the wonders of his art, by proving Peter to be 
a sinner, because all men are sinners; or demonstrating that a 
horse has four legs, because it is a quadruped. All quadrupeds | 
have four legs—but a horse is a quadruped—therefore a horse it 
has four legs.’ i | 
2 Lectures, Vol. II. p. 507. Hi 
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Archbishop Whately expresses the opinion, that many emi- 
nent writers have opposed the syllogistic theory ; because they 
had committed the blunder of supposing that it promulgates j' 
peculiar kind of reasoning. This opinion does not seem to be 
just. If we may say, that there are two kinds of reasoning, 
namely, a sound reasoning and a false reasoning; then, indeed, 
may we accuse Reid, and Campbell, and Brown of having 
regarded the syllogism as a ‘kind of reasoning,’ for they hold 
it to be false reasoning. They object to the syllogism, not that 
it is ‘a sort of reasoning,’ but that it is no reasoning at all; 
not a valid argument, but a mere petitio principii. This is 
clearly implied, if not expressly stated, in the language already 
quoted from Dr. Reid and Dr. Brown. In the still more ex- 
plicit words of Dr. Campbell, ‘ logicians have been at pains to 
discriminate the regular and consequential combination of the 
three terms, as they are called, from the irregular and ineconse- 
quent. .A combination of the latter kind, if the defect be in 
the form, is called a paralogism; if in the sense, a sophism; 
though sometimes these two appellations are cgnfounded. Of 
the latter, one kind is denominated petitio principii, which is 
commonly rendered in English « begging of the question, and 
is defined, the proving of a thing by itself, whether expressed 
in the same or in different words; or, which amounts to the 
same thing, assuming inthe proof the very opinion or principle 
proposed to be proved. Jt ¢s surprising that this should ever 
have heen by those artists styled a soph ism, since it is, in Fact, 
so essential to the art, that there is always some radical defect 
in a syllogism which is not chargeable with this. The truth of 
what I now affirm will appear to any one, on the slightest 
review of what has been evinced in the preceding part of the 
chapter.’ This is the objection to the syllogism, and it is one 
which, in our opinion, has never been answered. 

Now, how does Archbishop Whately endeavor to meet this 
fundamental objection to the whole structure of the syllogistic 
theory? We answer, not atall. Is it not wonderful, that such 
an advocate should undertake the defence of this theory, and 
yet entirely overlook an objection which strikes at the very 
foundation of the whole system? Is it not wonderful, that he 
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should omit to notice an objection which, if well founded, must 
prove fatal to the cause he has so zealously espoused? So far 
from having attempted to answer this objection, the language 
of the Archbishop lends it the strongest possible countenance 
and support. ‘ Since all reasoning may be resolved into syllo- 
gisms,’ says he, ‘and since in the syllogism the premises vir- 
tually assert the conclusion, it follows at once that no new 
truth can ever be elicited by any process of reasoning.’ Now, 
if we virtually assert the conclusion in our premises, do we not 
virtually beg the question? If the very thing to be proved is 
thus assumed in that which we employ as the medium of proof, 
do we not take the point in dispute for granted? This will 
appear still plainer, perhaps, in the light of an example: 

All animals feel ; 

But all horses are animals : 

Therefore all horses feel. 
Here, as in every other instance of the syllogism, the point to 
be proved is clearly assumed and asserted in the premises. 
For, as Dr. Campbell well remarks, the assertion that ‘all 
animals feel, is only a compendious expression for a// horses 
feel, all dogs feel, all camels feel, all eagles feel, and so through 
the whole animal creation.’ Hence, this is merely to repeat in 
the conclusion, the very thing that is more comprehensively 
asserted in the major premise. It is not to reason, but to beg 
the question. It is not to proceed from truth to truth, but from 
the assertion of many particulars, to one of the very particu- 
lars asserted. 

3ut we have a still more remarkable concession from the 

author. In relation to fallacies, he says: ‘The remaining 
kind, petitio principii, (begging the question,) takes place 
when a premise, whether true or false, is either plainly equiva- 
lent to the conclusion, or depends on it for its reception. It is 
to be observed, however, that in all correct reasoning the 
premises must, virtually, imply the conclusion, so that it s not 
possible to mark precisely the distinction between the fallacy in 
question and fair argument, &c. Now what is the scientific 
value of a theory of reasoning, which does not and cannot 
distinguish between a fallacy and a fair argument, between a 
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petitio principit and a proof? Or, in other words, between 
proving one thing by another and proving a thing by itself4 
The true theory of reasoning will, as we shall see, enable us to 
distinguish most clearly, and in all cases, between such an 
illicit process and the act of ratiocination. 

Mr. Mill, in his celebrated work on Logic, enters ‘a protest 
as strong as that of Archbishop Whately himself, against the 
doctrine that the “syllogistic art is useless for the purposes of 
reasoning.”’ But the protest, earnest as it is, seems to rest on 
exceedingly slender grounds. One thing is certain, and that 
is, that Mr. Mill grants all for which we contend, and, so far 

“as we know, all for which any of the opponents of the syllogistie 
art contend. ‘ For,’ he says, ‘it must be granted that in every 
syllogism, considered as an argument to prove the conclusion, 
there is a petitio principii.. Now what other good purpose in 
logic this petitio principii, this begging of the question, can 
subserve, it would seem scarcely worth while to stop to in- 
quire. Yet, in passing, we may simply notice the remark of 
Mr. Mill, that although the syllogism proves nothing, and, 
considered as an argument, always begs the question, it is 
nevertheless ‘indispensable to throw our reasoning’ into ‘ this 
form,’ ‘ when there is any doubt of its validity.’* And again, 
he asserts, that all reasoning must be thrown into this form, 
‘to enable us to apply to it any test of its correct pertormance.’' 
Now is not this truly wonderful? We are gravely told, that 
if we have any doubt of the validity of our reasoning, we must 
throw it into the syllogistic form, into that form in which it 
must inevitably appear to beg the question, in order to be sat-_ 
isfied that it is sound and unimpeachable! One would sup- 
pose, that if to syllogise is only to beg the question, then the 
reduction of an argument to the syllogistic form would, of 
itself, be a sufficient proof of its utter invalidity and worthless- 
ness. 

Even Sir William Hamilton, the greatest name in modern 
times to be found on the side of the syllogistic art, does not 
contend that it proves anything. Instead of saying that the 
syllogism proves the conclusion, or the point in dispute, he 


3 Mill’s Logic, p. 133. ‘ Ibid, p. 137. 
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proposes to substitute the expression, that it furnishes ‘the 
proximate principle which legitimates’ the conclusion! — It 
does not prove, it only legitimates, the point in dispute!’ We 
shall not, at present, tax the reader’s patience with a discussion 
of this very nice distinction. 

The truth is, that if the syllogistic process merely carries us 
round in a circle, and lands us at the point from which we set 
out, it is of no value, and can never help us forward in the 
pursuit of truth. It can neither conduct us to the lights that 
lie beyond us, nor illuminate the little knowledge already in 
our possession. This difficulty which has never ceased to 
attach itself to the syllogistic theory and process, and to 
obscure its lustre, neither Archbishop Whately, nor Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, nor any other advocate thereof, has, in our judgment, 
been able to remove. Though this objection has been most 
distinctly and emphatically urged by Locke, and Reid, and 
Stewart, and Campbell, and Brown, it has not even been re- 
plied to by the most distinguished adyocates of the syllogistic 
theory. 

On the contrary, it is admitted by these advocates themselves, 
that the syllogistic process leads to no new truths, but merely 
unfolds, and brings to light, what is. already wrapped up and 
asserted in the premises. In his PAdlosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, Mr. Whewell very justly remarks: ‘This doctrine, 
that logical reasoning produces no new truths, but only un- 
folds and brings into view those truths which are, in effect, 
contained in the first principles of reasoning, is assented to by 
almost all who, in modern times, have attended to the science 
of logic. Such a view is admitted both by those who defend, 
and by those who depreciate the value of logic.’ In con- 
firmation of this remark, he quotes the following concessions 
from Whately’s Logic: ‘Whatever is established by reasoning, 
must have been contained and virtually asserted in the prem- 
ises:’—* The only truth which such propositions can possess 
consists in their conformity to the original principles.’ He 


5 Reid’s Works. Note, p. 702. 


® Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Vol. 1. p. 70. 
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might have made other extracts to the same effect from the 
work in question. 

There is, at first view, no doubt an abstract beauty in the 
syllogistic theory of the great Stagirite, by which it is power- 
fully recommended to its admirers. ‘On the basis of one 
simple truth,’ says Dr. Gillies, ‘Aristotle has reared a lofty and 
various structure of abstract science, clearly expressed and 
fully demonstrated.” And Sir William Hamilton has not 
hesitated to compare this ‘ lofty structure of abstract science,’ 
in which so vast a multitude of particulars are reduced toa 
unity of principle, with that which has been reared by the 
immortal labors of the author of the Mécanique Céleste. But 
there is this difference between these two lofty structures: the 
one lets us into the secrets of the actual world, while the other 
hides its own secret amid the shadows of an abstract and un- 
illuminated phraseology. Aristotle gave no examples of ‘the 
practical utility’ of his theory. He left this to the indiscretion 
of his followers, who, as we have seen, in their attempts to 
illustrate the practical utility thereof, have only marred its 
abstract beauty, and exposed it to the scorn and ridicule which 
it has so heavily incurred. 

The present advocates of this theory, as if made wiser by 
experience, seem disposed to imitate the example of its 
founder. Archbishop Whately not only recommends, but fre- 
quently adopts in practice, the method of illustrating the 
abstract ‘principles of this theory, by the use of abstract: 
symbols. This is unquestionably the more prudent course for 
the abettors of the syllogism. For if they should say to us: 
‘that every animal is a substance; that every man is an ani- 
mal; therefore every man is a substance ;’ we should certainly 
fail to appreciate the abstract beauty, or the metaphysical pro- 
fundity, of their system. But when they say: ‘that every X 
is Y; that every Zis X; therefore, every Zis Y;’ we cannot 
see so plainly but that this syllogism in barbara, may fairly 
represent some very recondite process of the human mind. 
We do not wonder, then, that the admirers of this system 
should instinctively shrink from exposing its abstract beauty 
to the light of concrete examples; since it appears to so much 
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greater advantage in the dim twilight of a purely symbolical 
representation. 

Sir William Hamilton is decidedly in favor of this mode of 

representation. To the complaint of Dr. Reid, that all the 
illustrations of the syllogism as yet produced by its admirers, 
are puerile and dean; he indignantly exclaims: ‘ Why, these 
examples, instead of being merely dean, ought to have been bare 
hones ; and the logicians merit the reproach of having failed 
in making their skeletons fat, for attempting to give them a 
garniture of flesh at all. Zo the symbols of Aristotle they 
‘should have stuck.’ Yes, truly, to the symbols of Aristotle 
they should have stuck,—to the mere X, Y, Z, of his system,— 
if they did not mean to expose its utter futility as a guide 
amid the manifold obscurities of the actual world around us. 

We are not enemies to these very recondite symbols, X, Y, 
Z; but, then, after we have got our formule in terms of these 
imposing abstractions, we are desirous to see exactly what they 
mean, and how they may be applied to practice. In one word, 
we wish to understand the practical utility, as well as the 
abstract beauty, of all our fine speculations. Nor are we 
hostile to bare bones; but then we know not, neither can we 
_ divine, what bare bones are made for, if not to be clothed with 
flesh and blood. We are apt to be a little sceptical, we con- 
fess, in regard to all those fine theories, which have so much of 
abstract beauty, and so little of concrete utility. We are like- 
wise prone to indulge a slight distaste for all those magnificent 
skeletons, whose chief value consists in their bare bones, and 
not in the purposes they may be made to subserve. 

It is claimed for Sir William Hamilton, that he has, at last, 
obviated the objection to the syllogism that it begs the question. 
‘As to the order of enouncement,’ says Mr. Bowen, (p. 228,) 
‘the old doctrine was, that the premises, as the name imports, 
should precede the conclusion. Hamilton observes that the 
reverse order is more natural, that it more faithfully represents 
the progress of the mind in the investigation or discovery of 
truth, and that tt effectually relieves the syllogism from the im- 
putation, which has been thrown upon it for more than three 
centuries, of being founded upon a mere petitio principri, or a 
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begging of the question.’ ‘Mentally one,’ he says, ‘the cate- 
gorical syllogism, according to its order of enouncement, js 
either analytic, if what is appropriately the “conclusion” be 
expressed first, and what are “ appropriately” styled the pre- 
mises be then stated as reasons; or synthetic, if the premises 
precede, and, as it were, effectuate the conclusion.’ Now, is 
it not wonderful, that the mere arrangement of the three pro- 
positions of the syllogism, should make so great a difference in’ 
its very nature and essence? Give these propositions the usual 
order, and they beg the question ; but reverse the order of pre- 
cisely the same propositions, and, lo! they become a valid 
argument! ‘Though ‘mentally one;’ yet change the form 
merely, and the gross logical fallacy becomes a solid argument! 
Let us examine, a little more closely, this marvellous receipt 
for changing, without the least change of substance, a gross 
logical fallacy into a conclusive argument. 

‘The common objection to the validity of the syllogistie pro- 
cess,’ says Mr. Bowen, (p. 229,) ‘is thus forcibly stated by Mr. 
Mill.” *‘ When we say,— 

All men are mortal ; 

Socrates is a man ; 

Therefore Socrates is mortal ; 
it is unanswerably urged by the adversaries of the syllogistic 
theory, that the proposition, “ Socrates is mortal,” is presup- 
posed in the more general assumption, “All men are mortal;” 
that we cannot be assured of the mortality of all men, unless 
we were previously certain of the mortality of every individual 
man, (such as Socrates,) . . . . and then, what remains for the 
syllogism to prove?” ‘The most that can be said for the syn- 
thetic method,’ says Mr. Bowen, (that is, for the method just 
stated by Mr. Mill,) ‘is, that it may be successfully used for 
teaching, or proving, the truth that is already known,’ (p. 229.) 
Ay, the truth that is already known to the very persons to 
whom you would teach or prove it, and who, consequently, are 
perfectly prepared to admit it in the major premise! If, in- 
deed, this is all that can be said for the syllogistic method, as 
above stated, is it not an ineffably idle, trifling, and worthless 
process? It can, at best, only teach or prove toa man, what he 
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already knows and admits! It actually proves, that the man 
Socrates is mortal, to one who knows and admits that each and 
every man in the world is mortal! 

But now comes the wonderful transformation ; for, whatever 
else may happen, the syllogistic theory must be maintained. ° 
The syllogism, in its above ‘synthetic form, may beg the 
question, but only give it the ‘analytic form,’ and it is free 
from all such objection! Mr. Bowen, following in the foot- 
steps of Sir William Hamilton, thus replies to the objection of 
Mr. Mill. ‘ But if the syllogism,’ says he, ‘be stated in the 
analytic form, 7 is obvious that this objection is inapplicable. 
When we argue, 





Socrates is mortal, 
Because Socrates is a man, 
And all men aie mortal,— 


we do not assume the point which ought to be proved, but we 
prove that it is right to predicate mortality of Socrates, by 
showing that Socrates belongs to the class man, all the members 
of which are universally admitted to be mortal.’ That is to say, 
if the medium of proof be put before the point to be proved, 
and called the ‘premise,’ we have a petitio principii, or a 
begging of the question ; but if we only put precisely the same 
medium of proof after the point to be proved, then we do not 
beg the question, or take the point to be proved for granted! 

If we would prove, that Socrates is mortal, we must not say, 
—that all men are mortal; Socrates is a man; and, therefore, 
Socrates is mortal, because this would be a sophism, a logical 
fallacy, a petitio principii. We must, on the contrary, reverse 
the order of precisely the same propositions ; and then, instead 
of a petitio principii, or logical fallacy, we shall have a valid 
and unobjectionable proof! Shall we not be told, next, that if 
we consider an ass in the order of head, body, and tail, he will 
remain an ass; but that if we reverse the process, and consider 
him in the order of tail, body, and head, he will become a 
horse ? 

By the syllogistic method, in its ‘analytic form,’ we are 
gravely told, that it is proved that Socrates is mortal,—a fact 
which no one denies,—by showing that Socrates is man, or ‘ be- 
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longs to the class man, all the members of which are univer 
sally admitted to be mortal.’ That is to say, what every one 
knows, is most clearly and conclusively proved to every one, 
by showing only what is already ‘ universally admitted’ and 
known! Who can doubt, after such an exhibition of logical 
acuteness and profound metaphysical lore, served up in its 
most approved ‘analytic form,’ that the man Socrates js 
mortal ¢ 

‘The bald truisms’, it is well said by Mr. Bowen, ‘ which 
are usually taken as examples of the syllogistic process, are 
unfortunately chosen, as they render more plausible the impu- 
tation that this process itself is futile and needless. Any kind 
of reasoning appears puerile, when it is applied only to estab- 
lish a puerile conclusion. Nobody wishes any proof of the 
fact that Socrates is mortal.’ Such is the stereotyped apology 
for the syllogistic process. But it is not true. The conclusion 
or fact, that Socrates is mortal, is not puerile. It is, on the 
contrary, among the gravest and most solemn facts connected 
with the history of man. It is the proof, and the proof only, 
which is puerile; because it attempts to ‘ prove’ what nobody 
denies, by ‘showing’ what everybody admits! 

Why, then, do logical writers never fail to choose such ‘ un- 
fortunate’ examples to illustrate the syllogistic process? Why 
do they stick to ‘the bald truisms,’ which can only render the 
syllogistic theory ridiculous? Can they not find better ex- 
amples? Or, if they can, why despise the admonitions, and 
warnings, and protests of Sir William Hamilton, and other dis- 
tinguished advocates of the syllogistic theory? The reason is, 
that they must either adhere to ‘the bald truisms usually 
taken’ to illustrate the syllogistic theory, or else depart from 
the most fundamental rules or requirements of that theory 
itself. If they will only take an example, in which something 
not previously known is really proved by the reasoning pro- 
cess, and analyse it correctly ; they will find that it cannot be 
made to conform to the Dictum de Omni et de Nullo, and 
other rules of the syllogistic theory. It is, indeed, the Dictum 
de Omni, which necessitates an adherence to their everlasting 
‘bald truisms,’ and hides from them the real secret of the 
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yeasoning process; a secret which, in the article to which this 
js merely preparatory, we hope to reveal to the readers of the 
SouTHERN Review. 

Even Sir William Hamilton, who, in his former works, ad- 
vised his followers to stick to the ‘bare bones’ of the syllogistic 
theory, to the mere X, Y, and Z, of Aristotle, has, in his Zec- 
tures on Logic, had recourse to examples ‘as lean,’ to ‘ truisms 
as bald,’ as any to be found in the writings of his predecessors. 
We find, for example, (p. 208,) this very illustration of the 
syllogistic theory : 

‘All man is mortal ; 
But Caius is a man; 
Therefore Caius is mortal.’ 


Again, (p. 216,) he gives the following as an example, or 
illustration, of the syllogistic method : 
Sumption. . . . He whoconscientiously performs his duty is a truly good man; 
Sul-sumption. . Socrates conscientiously performs his duty ; 


Conclusion. . . Therefore, Socrates is a truly good man. 
s 


Now, if we are not greatly deceived, this is not reasoning at 
all; it is sheer trifling. For, in spite of its imposing, logical 
form, and its show of reasoning, it is, in reality, an utterly 
insignificant process. To say that a man ‘conscientiously per- 
forms his duty, and that he is ‘a truly good man,’ is, indeed, 
only to say one and the same thing in two different modes of 
expression. The very idea and definition of a good man is, 
that he is one who conscientiously performs his duty. - To say 
that Socrates is a truly good man, then, is only to say, in other 
words; that he conscientiously performs his duty. Hence, this 
is not reasoning, or proceeding from one thing to another, but 
only pouring one and the same thing out of one mode of ex- 
pression into another. If the object were to present the one 
idea of goodness in different lights, or in different medes of 
expression, in order that it might be the more easily appre- 
hended by those whose notion of goodness is dim, or con- 
fused, then such a process would be allowable as adapted to the 
purpose of the writer. But when it is set forth as a specimen 
of the reasoning process,—of the process, by which the mind 
proceeds from truth to truth,—we reject it as an imposition on 
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the reason of man, as what, under a show of logical forms, Sir 
William himself pronounces a‘ puerile identity.’ (p. 194.) The 
reasoning process, as we shall hereafter see, takes its departure 
from no such ‘puerile identities, or ‘bald truisms’ covered 
with ‘a mass of verbiage only, but, instead of revolving in the 
circle to which the syllogism is doomed, it proceeds from truth 
to truth, from ‘the known to unknown,’ at every step enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of human knowledge. 

If the syllogism, then, furnish the type, not of the reasoning 

process, but only of the logical fallacy called the petitio prin- 
cipi, or the begging of the question; where may we find the 
true type and test of this process. We naturally expect that 
mental philosophers who, like Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, 
and Brown, and Mill, assert that the syllogism is a petitio 
principri, to tell us what a sound argument is, and enable us 
to distinguish it from every species of logical fallacy. They 
repudiate the theory of the past; we ask them for a substitute 
for the future. Such a substitute, or rather a variety of such 
substitutes, they have furnished; and these we now purpose to 
analyse and examine. If we subject them to a severe scrutiny, 
and freely pronounce the conclusions to which we have been 
compelled to come, we shall but imitate the example which 
they have set in dealing with the time-honored theory of the 
immortal Stagirite. 

Locke was the first of the philosophers above mentioned to 
raise the standard of revolt against the theory of Aristotle. 
He taught, as we have seen, that every argument, constructed 
according to the syllogistic theory, labors under the radical and 
fatal defect of a petitio principii. ‘A man knows first,’ says 
he, ‘and then he is able to prove syllogistically. So that syl- 
logism comes after knowledge, and then a man has little or no 
need of it.’ Surely, then, when he comes to analyse the rea- 
soning process, he will keep clear of the syllogism. Surely he 
will not commit the very same blunder which he has so point- 
edly condemned in the system of his great predecessor. Thus 
we should certainly conclude, if experience had not taught us 
that @ priori we can know but little, if anything, respecting 

the course which human speculation will take. 
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We shall then judge of this question @ posteriori, and per- 
mit Locke himself to tell us in what he considers reasoning 
to consist. ‘It consists,’ says he, in showing ‘the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas by means of a medius terminus, 
or intervenient idea.’ Such is the result of Locke’s analysis 
of the reasoning process. How does it differ, we ask, from that 
of Aristotle? According to this, we have two propositions 
connected by a middle term, which serves to show their agree- 
ment or disagreement; and, according to Locke, we have two 
ideas connected by the same means and for the same purpose. 
Surely the likeness could not be more striking; especially as 
Locke does not pretend to distinguish between the two propo- 
sitions of Aristotle’s theory, and the two ideas of his own. 

Two propositions and a middle term, says Aristotle. No, 
replies Locke, that can never prove anything. How may we 
reason and prove then? ‘Two ideas and a middle term, says 
Locke, is the only way for a rational being to reason and 
prove his positions. Thus, after having, under the guidance 
of Locke, cut loose from the syllogism, we are, by his analysis, 
conducted back to the syllogism again, and landed in its ever- 
lasting petitio principti. Locke is not insensible, indeed, that 
he is thus bringing us back to the theory of Aristotle. On the 
contrary, he is fully aware of the wonderful likeness between 
the syllogistic theory and his own; and, as he once more ap- 
proaches the former, his tone becomes mild, and he seems 
inclined, after all, to take it under the wing of his philosophy. 
The syllogism has one or two minor faults, it is true; only 
let these be corrected, and it will become the very thing man- 
kind is in search of,—the analysis and the type of the reasoning 
process. In his own words: ‘One thing more I crave leave 
to offer about syllogism before I leave it, viz: May one not, 
upon just ground, inquire whether the form syllogism now has, 
is that which in reason it ought to have? For the medius ter- 
minus being to join the extremes, i. e. intermediate idea, by 
its intervention, to show the agreement or disagreement of the 
two in question, would not the position of the medius ter- 
minus be more natural, and show the agreement and disagree- 
ment clearer and better, if it were placed in the middle be- 
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tween them? which might easily be done by transposing the 
propositions, and making the medius terminus the predicate of 
the first, and the subject of the second. As thus, 


‘Omnis homo est animal, 
Omne animal est vivens, 
Ergo omnis homo est vivens. 


Omne corpus est extensum et solidum, 
Nullum extensum et solidum est pura extensio, 
Ergo corpus non est pura extensio.’ 


Such is the substitute which Locke proposes for the Axisto- 
telian syllogism. The point to be proved is this, that all men 
are living creatures. For our part, this point seems plain 
enough, without the aid of any logic, whether it possesses the 
Aristotelian or the Lockean form. But let us hear the contend- 
ing parties. Aristotle proves that men are living creatures 


thus: 
‘All animals are living creatures ; 
All men are animals ; 
Therefore all men are living creatures.’ 


This is no proof at all, says Locke; we first know that we are 
living creatures, then we prove it syllogistically. The ‘syllo- 
gism comes after knowledge ;’ so that we have no need of it. 
How shall we prove, then, that we are really living creatures? 
Thus, says Locke: 
‘All men are animals ; 
All animals are living creatures; 
Therefore all men are living creatures.’ 
In reply to this, we can only exclaim in the words of Dean 
Swift: 
‘How strange such difference there should be, 
“Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !’ 


These memorable lines the reader may deem very poor poetry, 
as no doubt they are; but then we submit, if the poetry be not 
as good as the logic, and equally well applied. 

If we look into the writings of Dr. Reid, we shall find that 
his judgment in regard to the logic of Aristotle, was no less 
unsteady and vacillating than that of Locke. His mind, like 
that of most great thinkers, seems to have been alternately 
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swayed by a regard for authority and by the dictates of reason; 
but, unfortunately, instead of confining the operation of these 
two conflicting principles to the deliberations of the closet, he 
has permitted them to speak out in his published works. Hence 
it is that, at times, his commendation of the Aristotelian logic 
seems so warm and genial; while, at others, his condemnation 
thereof is so severe. 

‘T believe,’ says he, ‘it will be difficult, in any science, to 
find so large a system of truths of so very abstract and so 
general a nature, all fortified by demonstration, and all invented 
and perfected by one man. It shows a force of genius, and a 
labor of investigation, equal to the most arduous attempts.’ 
But yet this proud monument of human genius is not per- 
mitted to escape the ridicule of the author. For ‘this system 
of truth, he elsewhere tells us, ‘takes its departure from a 
principle of no great depth ;’ and, after a tedious voyage, and 
great expense of demonstration, it lands us at last in ‘this 
‘principle as its ultimate conclusion.’ Thus is that grand sys- 
tem of truths, all fortified by demonstration, and so wonder- 
fully perfected by the labors of one man, made to dwindle 
down and disappear in a mere vicious circle; while the admi- 
ration of the author gives place to the exclamation : 

‘O curas hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane!’ 

Secondly, the theory of Aristotle constitutes, according to 
Dr. Reid, the first grand era in the progress of human reason. 
We look, then, for the great benefits which have flowed from 
this first era of light. But instead of enabling the human 
mind to advance, its powers were, says Dr. Reid, thereby tram- 
melled, and kept stationary for ‘a period of nearly two thou- 
sand years.’ ... ‘The slow progress of useful knowledge, 
during the many ages in which the syllogistic art was most 
highly cultivated, as the only guide to science, and ds guick 
progress since that was disused, suggest a presumption against 
it; and this presumption is strengthened by the puerdlity of 
the examples which have always been brought to dlustrate its 
rules,’ Again, ‘After man had labored in the search of truth 
near two thousand years, by the help of syllogisms, Lord 
Bacon proposed the method of induction, as a more effectual 
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engine for that purpose.’ Now, if such be the case, should not 
the first grand era in the progress of human reason be called 
one of darkness, rather than one of light? 

In the third and last place, Dr. Reid teaches us neither to 
admire nor to despise the syllogistic theory of Aristotle; or 
rather he teaches us to do both. ‘Although the art of categor- 
ical syllogism is,’ says he, ‘ better fitted for scholastic litigation 
than for real improvement in knowledge, it is a venerable 
piece of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. We 
admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of China, though 
useless burdens upon the earth; we can bear the most minute 
descriptions of them, and travel hundreds of leagues to see 
them; if any person should, with sacrilegious hands, destroy 
or deface them,'his memory would be held in abhorrence. The 

‘ predicaments and predicables, the rules of syllogism, and the 
topics, have a like title to our veneration as antiquities; they 
are uncommon efforts, not of human power, but of human 
genius; and they make a remarkable period in the progress of 
human reason.’ Yet he himself declares, that ‘when we con- 
sider the silly and uninstructive reasonings that have been 
brought forth by this grand organ of science, we can hardly 
help crying out: Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus.’ 

The truth is, that if so long as the theory of Aristotle was 
practised, the human mind made no progress in knowledge, 
but remained dark and stationary; then should that theory be 
discarded. If it was only ‘after that art was disused,’ that the 
human mind broke the fatal spell of a silly and uninstructive 
way of reasoning, and made rapid progress in the discovery of 
truth; then should the fetters of that art be laid aside, and the 
human power be permitted to possess its freedom. If such be 
the nature and the effects of that theory, then is it worse than 
‘a useless burden upon the earth;’ it is a dead weight upon 
the human mind, and should be demolished. It may show the 
transcendent powers of the inventor, if you please; but then 

it shows that power only in the construction of chains for other 

minds; a power to be resisted, and not revered. 
Mr. Stewart is, in the main, more consistent than Dr. Reid 
in his opposition to Aristotle; but still he is very nearly as 
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much at war with himself as he is with the Stagirite. He not 
only rejects the attempt of Aristotle to analyse the reasoning 
process, but denies the importance of the object at which every 
such analysis aims. ‘It is not,’ says he, ‘merely as a useless 
or ineflicient organ for the discovery of truth, that this art is 
exceptionable. The importance of the very object at which it 
professedly aims is not a little doubtful.” Again, ‘ the foregoing 
observations, if well founded, conclude strongly, not merely 
against the form of the school logic, but against the import- 
ance of the end to which it is directed. Locke and many 
others have already sufficiently shown, how inadequate the 
syllogistic theory is to its avowed purpose; but few seem to be 
sufficiently aware, how very little this purpose, if it were 
attained, would advance us in the knowledge of those truths 
which are the most interesting to human happiness.’ Let us 
examine, then, ‘the foregoing observations’ of the author, by 
which he supposes it is shown that an insight into the nature 
and mechanism of the reasoning process is of little or no value. 

The first of these observations is, that ‘in all our reasonings 
about the established order of the universe, experience is our 
sole guide, and knowledge is to be acquired only by ascending 
from particulars to generals.’ If it be true, that we never 
acquire any knowledge by deductive reasoning, then it follows, 
we admit, that an insight into the manner in which so insig- 
nificant a process is performed, is of little or no value. But 
we shall hereafter see how very far this observation is from the 
truth. The wonder will then be, not that this ‘observation 


should have been so very long in forcing itself on the notice of 


philosophers,’ but that it should ever have been countenanced 
by them at all. In the meantime, it will suffice to remark, 
that it has forced itself on the attention of Mr. Stewart, only 
to be afterwards forgotten and denied by him. For he tells 
us, that it is the object of induction, the very method he so 
warmly recommends, to arrive at those axioms or general laws, 
from which we may infer ‘ other particulars formerly unknown 
to us, and perhaps placed beyond the reach of direct examina- 
tion.’ Moderate as this allowance is in favor of deductive 
reasoning, it is quite sufficient to show, that ‘all our knowledge’ 
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is not obtained by means of induction. For, according to this 
admission, after induction has done its work, by the establish- 
ment of general laws, other and unknown facts are brought to 
light by deduction. 

Secondly, a knowledge of the process of deductive reasoning 
appears to be of little or no value, says Mr. Stewart, from ‘the 
facility with which men of the most moderate capacity learn, 
in the course of a few months, to comprehend the longest 
mathematical demonstrations.’ On this point, most persons 
possess some little experience, and can decide for themselves 
whether it be so easy a matter to comprehend ‘the longest 
mathematical demonstrations.’ For our part, we are perfectly 
persuaded that it is far easier to follow in the footsteps of the 
inductive, than in those of the deductive method. 

But, be this as it may, it is not to the point in question. 
For how easy soever it may be to comprehend demonstrations 
already made, or to solve problems already solved, it does not 
follow, that we need no assistance from rules when we enter 
on the far more arduous task of exploring the dark regions of 
the unknown. It is one thing to follow in paths already 
marked out and illuminated for us, and quite another to strike 
out and illuminate original paths for ourselves, and for pos- 
terity. Or, again, there is an infinite difference between fol- 
lowing a demonstration, and analysing that demonstration so 
as to point out the structure of all demonstrations. 

In the third place, Mr. Stewart concludes that an analysis of 
the reasoning process can be of little or no importance, because 
those who have cultivated the reasoning faculty most, are 
usually found deficient in some of the higher attributes of the 
mind. But this is an argument, not against a knowledge of 
the reasoning process, but only against the use of that process, 
or a too exclusive cultivation of the reasoning faculty. This 
last no one denies. No one has ever denied, that the reasoning 
faculty may be exercised to the neglect of other intellectual 
powers, whose cultivation is equally necessary to the healthful 
growth and perfect development of the whole mind. If the 
memory alone, or the imagination alone, were cultivated while 
all the other mental powers were disused, no one doubts that 
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the effect would be most disastrous. But who would conelude 
from hence, that a knowledge of the laws which govern the 
imagination, or the memory, is of no value? Indeed, if the 
argument of Mr. Stewart be good for anything, it extends to 
every process and power of the human mind, and shows that 
all mental philosophy is of no importance. If it proves any- 
thing, it shows that the very object at which Mr. Stewart aims 
in all his works, namely, an analysis of the powers and suscep- 
tibilities of the mind, is not worthy of the serious attention of 
the philosopher. 

Fourthly, it is of little consequence to know how we reason, 
says Mr. Stewart, because it is absurd to expect ‘to rear a 
fabric of science by the art of reasoning alone.’ True it is, 
indeed, that the fabric of no science can be reared by reasoning 
alone; but does it follow, that this process is of no value, and 
its analysis should be excluded from the domain of philosophy ¢ 
As well might we conclude, that engines are worthless, because 
an edifice cannot be reared by them alone, and without mate- 
rials to build with. Though reasoning alone can do nothing, 
yet, as we shall hereafter see, it is by this process and power 
that by far the sublimest portions of the magnificent structure 
of human knowledge have been erected. 

It will be exceedingly difficult, we believe, for the ingenuity 
of man to invent an argument against the importance of an 
analysis of the reasoning process, which may not be turned 
against the utility of attempting to ascertain and reveal the 
processes of any other power or faculty of the mind. No 
science can be reared by reasoning alone, says Mr. Stewart, 
and precisely the same thing may be alleged in regard to any 
other mental power or process. Jor no science can be reared 
by memory alone, or imagination alone, or even by induction 
alone. The truth is, that in the production of every great 
work, the concurrence of various powers is needed, and the 
functions of none should be underrated or despised, because it 
performs not the offices of the rest. 

To show how very insignificant a thing the deductive process 
is, Mr. Stewart reminds us, that even madmen have been 
known to conduct it with the most extraordinary success. It 
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is as true, we admit, that madmen sometimes reason well, as it 
is that philosophers sometimes reason ill. It does not follow, 
however, that we should despise the reasoning process, or be 
inattentive to the manner in which itis conducted. Weshould 
endeavor to imitate what is excellent in the madman, as well 
as to shun what is faulty in the philosopher. We need not 
fear, that to reason well will ever make us madmen, or hope 
that to reason ill can ever make us philosophers. 

If Mr. Stewart had possessed the true theory of reasoning, 
it would have saved him from all these errors and inconsis- 
tencies. It would also have kept him from falling back, as he 
has done, upon the syllogism as the true type and exposition 
of the reasoning process. This glaring act of self-contradiction 
is well worthy of notice. According to Mr. Stewart, every 
process of reasoning is a series of intuitions. But how is this 
made to appear? ‘That the power of reasoning,’ says he, ‘is 
implied in the powers of intuition and memory, appears also 
from an examination of the structure of syllogisms. It is 
impossible to conceive an understanding so formed, as to per- 
ceive the truth of the major and minor propositions, and not to 
perceive the truth of the conclusion. Indeed, as in this mode 
of stating an argument, the mind is led from universals to 
particulars, the truth of the conclusion must have been known 
before the major proposition was formed.’ Now is it not won- 
derful, that an author who declares, that to syllogise is always 
to beg the question, should appeal to the syllogism in order to 
show what true reasoning is? And is it not still more wonder- 
ful, that in this very appeal he should recognise this inherent 
defect of the syllogism; declaring that the truth of the con- 
clusion to be proved must have been known before the major 
proposition, or medium of proof, could have found admission 
into the mind? According to this view of reasoning, it con- 
sists in a series of intuitions; the major premise is first estab- 
lished by means of the conclusion, and then the conclusion is 
deduced from the major premise! We first know the conclu- 
sion, and then prove it by means of the very premise which it 
enabled us to establish! 
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In like manner, if Dr. Reid had possessed the true theory of 
ratiocination, he would not have said, as he has done, that ‘ the 
power of reasoning alone, applied with vigor for a long life,’ 
only carries ‘a man round like a horse in a mill, who labors 
hard, but makes no progress.’ On the contrary, he would 
have seen, that thus to go round like a blind horse in a mill, is 
not to reason at all, but to syllogise merely. 

Dr. Brown’s analysis of the reasoning process is peculiar to 
himself. He throws aside the syllogism, as we have seen, 
because its major premise always asserts, or takes for granted, 
the very thing to be proved. In every argument there is, 
according to his view, only one premise, from which the con- 
clusion directly and irresistibly follows. This single premise 
is a complex notion, and bears the same relation to the conclu- 
sion, that a whole does to the parts of which it is composed. 
3y each successive act of ratiocination, this complex notion is 
analysed, and resolved into its several parts, just as a compound 
substance is, by chemical analysis, resolved into its simpler 
elements. ‘Our profoundest reasonings,’ says he, ‘ are nothing 
more than a continued analysis of our thought, stating at each 
step what is contained in conceptions that previously existed, 
as complex feelings of the mind.’ ‘It isin this respect,’ he 
continues, ‘ precisely like the decomposition of chemical analy- 
sis, Which is constantly showing us something new, in the 
very substances which we carry about with us, or in those 
which are every moment before our eyes.” JTLlence, he may 
well say, that ‘the new truth’ which this process brings to 
light, ‘is not so much added to us, as evolved from the primary 
truth already familiar.’ 

We might, by a variety of considerations, easily expose the 
utter futility of this theory of ratiocination. But we need not 


dwell on a theory, which has failed to attract the attention of 


logicians, and which, so far as we know, has never made a 
proselyte. We shall barely remark, in passing, that it is the 
theory of a philosopher who had scornfully rejected the syllo- 
gistic art, because the conclusion thereof is always virtually 
contained in the major premise. If the major premise of the 
syllogism thus contain the conclusion, it seems that it must 
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needs beg the question, and all the examples adduced for its 
illustration must needs be afflicted with a most deplorable 
leanness. But if the minor premise, or rather the sole pre- 
mise, of Dr. Brown’s theory, thus contain the conclusion, it 
seems that this may be very easily and logically evolved there- 
from by asimple act of the mind! The formula which Dr, 
Brown selects to represent and ridicule the syllogism is this: 
‘All quadrupeds have four legs—but a horse is a quadruped— 
therefore a horse has four legs.’ Is this process much im- 
proved, then, by saying, with Dr. Brown, ‘A horse is a quad- 
ruped—therefore a horse has four legs ?’ 

The theory of Mr. Mill is likewise wholly inadequate and 
incomplete. According to his view, ‘All inference is from 
particulars to particulars.” Such is the deliberate conclusion 
to which his analysis conducts him. But why should this be 
so? Mr. Mill himself has expressly and repeatedly said, that 
‘whenever, from a set of particular cases, we can legitimately, 
draw an inference, we may legitimately make our inference a 
general one. If, from observation and experiment, we can con- 
clude to one new case, so may we to an indefinite number.’ 
Why not do so, then? Is it not far better to establish general 
truths than to rest in particular cases? Most assuredly it is; 
and, in point of fact, from particulars we often infer general 
truths. ‘An induction from particulars to generals,’ says Mr. 
Mill, ‘followed by a syllogistic process from those generals to 
other particulars, is a form in which we may always state our 
reasonings if we please. It is not the form in which we must 
reason, but it is a form in which we may reason, and into which 
it is indispensable to throw our reasoning, when there is any 
doubt of its validity ; though when a case is familiar and little 
complicated, and there is no suspicion of error, we may, and do, 
reason at once from the known particular cases to unknown 
ones.’ Thus, after all, inference is not always from ‘particulars 
to particulars.’ Indeed, this kind of inference can be safely 
practised only in easy and familiar cases; while, in all cases of 
difficulty and doubt, we must ascend from particulars to gen- 
erals, and descend from these generals to other particulars! 
What then becomes of his ‘universal type of the reasoning 
process,’ which is from ‘ particulars to particulars ?’ 
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We shall bestow one word more on the theory of Mr. Mill. 
‘We have thus obtained,’ says he, ‘what we were seeking, a 
universal type of the reasoning process. We find it nian 
in all cases into the following elements: Certain individuals 
have a given attribute; an individual or individuals resemble 
the former in certain other attributes; therefore they resemble 
them in the given attribute. This type of ratiocination does 
not claim, like the syllogism, to be conclusive from the mere 
form of the expression ; nor can it possibly be so.’ According 
to this ‘universal type,’ the reasoning process never sets out 
from a general proposition, but always from ‘certain individ- 
uals,’ and it never lands us in a general conclusion. Hence, 
says its author, ‘all inference is from particulars to particulars.’ 
Surely, we need not dwell on a theory which has been so com- 
pletely forgotten by its author himself. Indeed, if it were 
necessary, we might adduce many examples in which all the 
conditions of this ‘universal type’ are fulfilled; and yet the 
reasoning would be false. The author himself seems to have 
been aware of this; and hence he says, that in all cases of 
doubt and difficulty, we must have recourse to the old types 
and tests of valid ratiocination. Thus has he found what he 
was seeking, a ‘universal type of the reasoning process,’ only 
to lose it again, and fall back upon the very type exploded by 
himself; that is, the syllogism ! 

It is veusiettid, it seems to us, that so many powerful intel- 
lects should have struggled, and struggled in vain, to escape 
trom the influence of the syllogistic theory. After noticing 
the objection of Dr. Campbell, that every syllogism is futile 
and worthless, because the premises virtually assert the con- 
clusion, Whately adds, ‘it is more extraordinary to find 
another eminent author adopting, expressly, the very same ob- 
jection, and yet admitting (within a few pages) the possibility 
of reducing every course of argument to a series of syllogisms.’ 
It would be unjust to Mr. Stewart, the eminent author here 
referred to, if we should suppose that he alone is chargeable 
with so gross an act of self-contradiction. The truth is, the 
mistake of Mr. Stewart is precisely the same as that of Dr. 
Campbel!. Both allege that the syllogism is worthless, because 
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it begs the question ; and yet both admit that all mathematica] 
reasonings may be reduced toa series of syllogisms! From 
this it follows, that all mathematical reasoning is a series of 
logical fallacies of the grossest kind! 

Mr. Mill also concludes, as we have seen, that all reasoning 
whatever may be thrown into the syllogistic form, and must 
be reduced to this form, if, in cases of doubt, we would be sat- 
isfied of its validity. Yet he expressly says, that the syllogism, 
considered as an argument, is always a peditio principii ; which 
is, by implication, as much as to assert, that all reasoning is 
merely a scientific method of begging the question. Mr. Locke 
is chargeable with the same most extraordinary oversight. ‘I 
readily own,’ says he, in reference to Aristotle, ‘that all right 
reasoning may be reduced to his forms of syllogism.’ Dr. Reid 
alone seems to have shunned this very great inconsistency. It 
is the more wonderful that it should have been committed by 
Mr. Mill, inasmuch as he wrote after it had been pointed out 
and exposed by Archbishop Whately. But all of them, in one 
way or another, Reid not excepted, have done homage to the 
theory of Aristotle. Struggle as they might, to break the fet- 
ters of a system which appeared to them so insignificant and 
worthless, they failed not, sooner or later, to return to it again, 
and acknowledge its power. In spite of all their efforts to the 
contrary, they invariably render a reluctant homage to this 
scientific method of begging the question; it seems to possess 
a charm for the mind, whose influence they could not long re- 
sist. Such is the necesgity, indeed, which the very nature of 
things imposes upon the human intellect, to adopt some theory 
in regard to its own processes, that rather than be wholly 
without one, it will turn to that which it has the most vehe- 
mently condemned and repudiated. 

The syllogism is not the type of the reasoning process, or of 
the deductive method. The analysis of this, if correctly made, 
will show us, not only what reasoning ¢s, but also what it does. 
It will give us the physiology, as well as the anatomy, of the 
deductive method; the flesh and blood of the living process, as 
well as its ‘bare bones.’ It will enable us to distinguish 
clearly, and in all cases, between fair argument and every spe- 
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cies of logical fallacy. It will show us the reasoning process, 
both as it is in itself, and as it is in its action and its grand 
results. The syllogism, as we are told by the voice of all its 
advocates, never leads to any new truth; being the process only 
by which we pass from a general assertion to the particulars 
therein asserted. The reasoning process, on the contrary, grap- 
ples with the stupendous facts of the invisible world; bringing 
the most distant parts of the universe, as well as the most. re- 
mote periods of the past and the future, within the range of 
the intellectual vision of man. The syllogistie method, whose 
fundamental principle is a ‘puerile identity, the Dictum de 
Omni itself, bears, instead of foliage and fruit, a learned jargon 
of words and insignificant truisms. The true deductive method, 
on the other hand, having its roots in nature, is so far from 
never yielding a new truth, that we owe to it the grand dis- 
coveries which constitute the crowning glory of the several 
physical sciences to which they respectively belong. A science, 
in fact, then begins to put off its infancy and to put on its 
manhood, only when it is prepared to lay aside the inductive 
for the deductive method of discovery. It has, we are per- 
fectly aware, been the fashion, since the time of Bacon, to 
assert that all discovery of new facts or truth, is made exclu- 
sively by induction; but, nevertheless, we expect to show, that 
the deductive method, or ‘logical reasoning,’ as it is called, is 
a grand instrument of discovery. By showing this, we hope 
to rescue the reasoning process, or the deductive method, from 
the odium which has so long been cast upon it, by the unani- 
mous voice of logicians and philosophers. Not-looking beyond 
the syllogism, whose trammels they may have broken for a 
moment only, they have failed to comprehend the sublime pro- 
cess of reasoning, by whose telescopic power new facts are dis- 
covered, and the boundaries of human knowledge enlarged. 
The analysis, and the exhibition, of this process, will appear in 
the next number of the Sournern Review. 








Pocahontas. 


Arr. VI.—1. A Discourse of Virginia. By Edward Maria 
Wingfield, the first President of the Colony. Now first 
printed from the original manuscript in the Lambeth 
Library. Edited with an introduction and notes, by 
Charles Deane, A. M., member of the American Anti’ 
quarian Society, and of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Privately printed. Boston: 1860. 

2. A True Relation of Virginia. By Capt. John Smith, 
with an introduction and notes by Charles Deane. 1866. 


The high reputation of the learned annotator of the works 
above named, has caused them to be received with a degree of 
attention which, under other circumstances, they would not 
have merited; for, after all, there is nothing in them which 
ought to change the current of public opinion. He has en- 
deavored to reduce to the condition of fabulous history those 
portions of the chronicles of Virginia, in which the account of 
the Indian princess Pocahontas is preserved, and bases his 
arguments on the fact, that neither Edward Maria Wingfield, 
in his Discourse of Virginia, nor Capt. John Smith, in his 
first work on that country, makes any allusion to her. He 
also impeaches the character of Captain Smith as a truthful 
writer, by taking the trouble to place in opposition his two 
narratives on Virginia, and to exhibit discrepancies between 
them. The first, or the Zrue Relation, was a hastily written 
work, which was taken to England and published in its author’s 
absence, and its authorship was assigned to Thomas Watson; 
the second, or the General Historic, was written nineteen 
years afterward, in 1824, and published under the eye of its 
author. They differ, of course, in certain unimportant par- 
ticulars, respecting the power of Powhatan, the number of 
guards assigned to Smith in his captivity, &c. Assuch matters 
cannot now be explained, we choose to accept the details as 
given in the last work, which was written more at leisure, 
published under the writer’s supervision, and designed as a 
second edition of the first narrative, in order to correct any 
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inaccuracies or omissions it might contain. We have been 
influenced in forming this opinion, by the fact that the details 
in question are corroborated by nearly all the early Virginia 
colonists, whose Zracts were published at Oxford in 1812, or 
twelve years before they appeared in the General Historie. 
We have, nevertheless, read and maturely considered the Votes 
of Mr. Charles Deane. They deserve attention as partaking of 
the spirit of the age in which we live; which requires that 
all things which may be doubted should be submitted to proof, 
and which has produced men, and even women, who, with 
benefit to mankind, have pushed their inquiries into all de- 
partments of literature, science, and the arts; and has pro- 
duced, among other writers, a class who seem fated to labor in 
vain, as they press their researches into questions of fact which, 
having been consecrated by the belief and support of centu- 
ries, were supposed to be beyond the reach of hostile criticism. 
Writers of this description may deserve to be read on account 
of their learning and scholarship; but these qualities, however 
good in themselves, do not always gain converts to their para- 
doxical views and opinions. With all the earnestness and 
ability displayed in the Votes, as well as the disposition for 
doubt and demonstration, there is a degree of unfairness and 
coldness of heart, which are not the best guides to historic 
truth. 

An able analysis of the Votes and their accompaniments, 
contained in the Worth American Leview for January, 1867, 
has placed their contents before the reading public. The /Votes 
have rarely been seen, or read, out of the latitude of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, while the orth 
American is generally patronised. Hence, as that old and 
respectable periodical, endorses and amplifies the hints con- 
tained in the iVotes, we shall depart from the usual custom of 
editors, by an occasional reference to its remarks. 

The ation also, and many other journals, have contributed 
to spread abroad the doubts set forth in the Votes of Deane. 
‘We shall not, however, notice their strictures or sentiments. 
We shall, on the contrary, simply present a few historical facts 
11 
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in opposition to the views and arguments called forth by the 
Notes under consideration. 

It is distinctly intimated, that Pocahontas had no agency in 
the transactions which have caused her name to be held in re 
membrance, and that she had scarcely been heard of in Eng- 
land, till she arrived there with her husband, John Rolfe, in 
1616. The story of Pocahontas, or at least all the romantic 
part of it, is, indeed, if we must believe these writers, purely 
fabulous. Throughout all their writings, we see nothing to 
remind us of the gallantry, which, in all civilised nations, and 
in some barbarous ones, has distinguished the courtesy of all 
true men toward members of the gentler sex. The gallantry 
of Orlando Furioso, we would fain commend to the consider- 
ation of all hyperborean critics. When this courteous knight 
was compelled, by duty, to keep the lists against Bradamante, 
he successfully defended the cause of which he was the cham- 
pion. Before the fight, however, he had been careful to ex- 
change Balisarda for a less deadly blade, whose edge he had 
previously blunted. Nothing of this merciful care is mani- 
fested in favor of Pocahontas. Her critics, on the contrary, 
wield their most deadly blades, dipped in poison; so that be- 
tween the author of the Votes and his reviewers, without being 
in danger of utter demolition, she is so changed by omissions 
and insinuations, that what was once accepted as the rarest 
and most beautiful specimen of Indian womanhood, an honor 
to her race and to her sex, becomes a mere myth, and her history 
the invention of ‘hack-writers for popular effect.” The Worth 
American seems to regret that Mr. Deane did not deal in more 
positive assertions. ‘Asit is,’ says that Review, ‘he only Aznts, 
as Dr. Palfry has also done, that Smith, in the latter part of his 
life, had fallen into the hands of hack-writers, who adapted 
his story to popular effect.’ (p. 29.) Historians who deal in 
hints, inuendoes, and dark insinuations, are little worthy of 
credit, especially when their oblique methods affect the char- 
acter of a celebrated woman. The powers which are displayed 
in arranging materials to give effect to such hints, and which 
seem to have shaken the previously expressed opinions of the 
historian Bancroft,'! were worthy of a better cause. 


‘ See edition of Bancroft’s History issued in 1860. 
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The Discourse of Virginia, by Edward Maria Wingfield, is 
the great authority for these new views respecting Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas. In the introduction to his Votes, 
Deane says: ‘About three years since, my attention was first 
directed to the narrative of Wingfield in the Lambeth Library, 
by the reference made to it in the first volume of the Rev. James 
S.M. Anderson’s History of the Church of the English Colonies, 
and first published in London in 1845. In lamenting the lack 
of information concerning the Rev. Robert Hunt, the first min- 
ister in the colony, he says: “Iam thankful to have discov- 
ered, upon the latter point, in the Lambeth Library, a manu- 
script which throws some light upon it.”’ 

‘The narrative was marked in the catalogue as anonymous, 
but was found afterwards to have been written by no less a per- 
sonage than Edward Maria Wingtield, one of those to whom the 
patent was granted, and who, upon the arrival of the colonists 
in Virginia, was elected their first President. It contains a 
minute account of the transactions which chiefly concerned 
himse?f, from the time of his first landing in Virginia to his 
return to England, after he had been deposed from office.’ 

The North American introduces the Discourse of Wingfield 
to its readers, in a style of panegyric with which, from our 
previous knowledge of its author, we were not at all prepared 
to sympathise. It says: ‘The ordinary reader will see in the 
small book lately published by Mr. Deane a simple reprint of 
« black letter pamphlet, which is one of the most precious 
jewels of American bibliopoles. There is not a word in the 
title page to suggest, that the introduction and notes of its 
editor serve any other purpose than to explain and illustrate 
the text. The volume is in appearance as free from revolu 
tionary taint asthe Wew England Primer, yet any one familiar 
with the course of Mr. Deane’s previous inquiries, knows quite 
well in taking up the book, that he is about to find some very 
original views, in regard to some extremely interesting ques- 
tions of colonial history; and if Mr. Deane has chosen to 
adopt this modest form of publication, it is by no means, be- 
cause what he has to say would not warrant, an original and 
independent work, bearing his own name alone on the title 
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page. If the views advanced by Mr. Deane, which it will be 
our aim to explain, are correct, a very serious change in the 
received opinions, concerning the early history of Virginia 
will be necessary, and one to which the American people will 
find it difficult to reconcile themselves.’ 

‘Something more conclusive must be advanced, ere the change 
hinted at can take place in the verdict of history. For ourselves, 
we have found nothing in the writings of Wingfield deserving 
the particular attention asked for them by the orth American, 
or the parade made over them by ‘the modest Mr. Deane.’ If 
we notice them at all, it is only on account of the use which 
has been made of them, by Charles Deane, and others. The 
Discourse was addressed to the ‘Right Worshipful and more 
Worthy,’ supposed to be the gentlemen of the Council of James 
I. in England, for Virginia. It was circulated in manuscript 
to some extent in London, and the writer Purchas may have 
referred to it; but it was never deemed worthy of publication, 
or at least it was never published, until the researches men- 
tioned in the Introduction to the Votes, dragged it to the light 
from its long resting-place in the Lambeth Library. 

Wingfield appears to have been of morose temper, thoroughly 
selfish, and utterly without administrative ability. Hence he 
led an unhappy life at Jamestown. He kept a diary replete 
with humiliating details, in which he endeavors, without suc- 
cess, to exculpate himself from charges which had been made 
against him, by heaping reproaches on his fellow-colonists ; 
reproaches couched in language unbecoming the dignity of the 
President of a Royal Province. But the writings of Wing- 
tield defeat their own object; for, as every impartial reader 
must perceive, if there were no other evidence against him, 
these alone would suffice to condemn him. Other evidence, 
however, is abundantly supplied by the writings of his contem- 
poraries. 

Wingfield makes no allusion directly to his own mean and 
cowardly attempt to escape from the Colony, in the vessel 
which Captain John Smith had prepared for a cruise in the 
neighboring waters to collect a supply of corn for the winter. 
This infamous attempt, by its President, to desert the Colony 
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in its misery, and, at the same time, to deprive it of the means 
necessary to preserve its existence, is, however, faithfully re- 
lated by Thomas Studley, the first Cape Merchant and treasurer 
of the Colony, by Edward Farrington and others; all among 
the first settlers of Jamestown, who came out with Wing- 
field. In their little book, The Discoveries and Accidents 
of the English Colony in Virginia, admitted to have been 
published at Oxford, in 1612, they give the following account 
of this nefarious attempt at desertion:—‘Smith perceiving, 
notwithstanding their late misery (the people of Jamestown 
had suffered grievously from disease and from the want of 
proper provisions) not any regarded but [lived] from hand to 
mouth, and the company well recovered, caused the Pinnace to 
be provided with things fit to get provision for the year follow- 
ing, but in the interim he made three or four journeys, and dis- 
covered the people of Chickahomnia; yet what he carefully pro- 
vided, the rest carelessly spent. Wingfield and Kendall being 
in disgrace, (seeing all things at random in the absence of 
Smith,)the company’s dislike of their new President’s weakness, 
(Ratcliffe, Wingfield’s successor,) and the small love to Martin’s, 
(the secretary,) never-mending sickness, strengthened themselves 
with the sailors and other confederates, to regain their former 
eredit and authority, or at least by such means aboard the Pin- 
nace, (being fitted to sail, as Smith had appointed for trade,) to 
alter her course for England. Smith unexpectedly returning, 
had the plot discovered to him, and much trouble he had to pre- 
vent it, till with store of sacre and musket shot, he forced them 
to stay or sink in the river; an action which cost the life of 
Kendall.’ 

It is no wonder, indeed, that the Discourse of such a crimi- 
nal should have been permitted to slumber in the Lambeth 
Library, till it was discovered, a few years since, by the Rev. 
Mr. Anderson. The man Wingfield was utterly disgraced and 
despised. After the nefarious plot, which the vigilance and 
courage of Smith had suppressed, Wingfield and Archer, (a 
displaced member of the Council,) were sent home to: England. 
Instead of being executed for his grave offence against the 
lives of his fellow-colonists, Wingfield was permitted to live 
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and bear false witness against the brave man, Captain John 
Smith, whom he had left behind him in the wilderness of the 
New World. 

William Stith, a prudent and careful historian, the Rector 
of Henrico Parish and one of the Governors of William and 
Mary College, could, in spite of his most diligent researches, 
discover nothing in favor of Wingfield. In his History of the 
First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, being an Essay 
towards the General History of the Colony, he says that, in the 
midst of the prevalent distress at Jamestown, from the want 
of wholesome food and from the distress of the climate, ‘Wing- 
field felt neither want nor sickness. Jor he had embezzled the 
public oatmeal, sack, acqua vite, beef and eggs, and had lived 
in great plenty and elegance.’ Such was the pampered pol- 
troon, whose Discourse, after a slumber of two and a half cen- 
turies, is drawn from the dust of the Lambeth Library, and 
made the occasion of an attack on the character of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas. If it were necessary, it would 
be easy to show, from the Discourse alone, that its author is 
utterly unworthy of credit. 

Captain John Smith and his histories occupy a prominent 
place both in the Votes and in the orth American Review, 
with severe strictures upon them. His wise counsels, his earnest 
labors, his strenuous efforts for the good of his fellow-emigrants, 
are passed over with but one allusion; and this one allusion is 
the admission of a fact too well known to be denied. In spite 
of his intense hatred of Smith, the author of the Discourse is 
constrained to admit, (p. 88,) that ‘the Councillors, Mr. Smith 
especially, traded vp and downe the river w™ the Indyans for 
corne; w releued the Collony well.’ But even here, only 
half justice is done to Captain John Smith, by whom such ser- 
vices for the relief of the Colony were almost, if not quite, 
exclusively rendered. ‘Smith appears,’ says Mr. Deane in the 
Notes, ‘to have been indefatigable in his efforts to serve the 
Colony at this time.’ At this time, it is said, as if he were 
not, at all times, indefatigable in his efforts to serve the colo- 
nists; and especially in procuring supplies for them in the 
hour of need. It was by these self-sacrificing labors, as well 
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as by his enterprise, his courage, and his courtesy, that Captain 
John Smith -won the affections of his fellow-colonists, and 
earned for himself an enviable name in history. We are now 
called upon, after the lapse of two centuries and a-half, to be 
lieve that he was a mean and malignant ‘liar,’ who had 
‘begged in Ireland, like a rogue, without a lycence.’ But by 
whom are these charges preferred, and how? By the very 
man who, for malfeasance in office, had been deposed from the 
Presidency of the Colony by Smith and the other Councillors, 
and sent back to England in disgrace. Instead of appealing 
to the King, as he had threatened to do, or calling for an open 
investigation of his conduct before his Majesty’s Council, in 
England, for Virginia, he satisfied himself by writing the 
Discourse in question, and putting it in ‘ private circulation.’ 
It was not printed; and there is no evidence that it was ever 
seen by Smith, the hero who is so grossly libelled in its pages. 
Though it was addressed to his Majesty’s Council for Virginia, 
with the assurance that the writer would ‘ever be most ready 
to bestow y® poor remainder of (his) days,’ in ‘ y°* enterprise of 
opening so glorious a kingdom vnto y* King;’ yet he was 
never again employed in that glorious enterprise. His offer 
of service was neglected, if not despised, and the Discourse, 
with all its vile aspersions on the character of those still 
laboring to open ‘so glorious a kingdom unto the King’ in the 
New World, was permitted to slumber in the dust of the 
Lambeth Library, till it was brought to light, and shown to 
the world ‘through glorification spectacles,’ by Deane and 
the North American Review. If it should ever become our 
duty to vindicate the character of Smith, or to analyse the 
Discourse of Wingfield, it will then appear, that it would have 
been well for the reputation of its author, as well as for all 
concerned with him in his attack on the early colonists of Vir- 
ginia, if his production had been permitted to sleep in ever- 
lasting oblivion. 

Without dwelling on the capacity of Smith, as the founder 
of Jamestown, and the indefatigable servant of its inhabitants, 
he is entitled to extraordinary credit, if considered merely as 
a navigator. Without pilots, and without the aid from science, 
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which are afforded to the mariner of our day, he made investi- 
gations of various portions of our bays and rivers, as well as 
of their contiguous lands, and drew up and published maps of 
them, which, from their accuracy, are still regarded as good 
authority. The reader may find interesting matter with re- 
spect to Smith in Bishop Meade’s Old Churches, Histories and 
Families of Virginia; for, however he may be hated in cer- 
tain quarters, his memory is still dear to those for whose 
ancestors he so heroically labored. 

The good name of Pocahontas rests not on tradition merely ; 
which, however uncertain, is surely a better guide to truth, 
than the Discourse of Edward Maria Wingfield. Her charac- 
ter is historical. In an old history of Virginia, which is cor- 
roborated by still earlier histories, we find what we deem her 
true character, unobscured by the passion of the present times. 
This history was written in 1703, and published in London in 
1705, by Robert Beverly, a native of Virginia; and the son of 
Robert Beverly, who held the office of Clerk of the House of 
Burgesses till the time of Bacon’s rebellion in 1676. The 
historical portions of this work, are made up of extracts from 
the early records of the country, which Beverly had collected 
in his youth. This book, it seems to us, is far better authority 
than the Discourse of Wingfield, or the Votes of Deane, 
respecting the most remarkable events of the colonial history 
of Virginia. 

The first edition, (published in London as before related in 
1705,) was translated and re-published in Paris in 1707, and in 
the same year re-published in Amsterdam. These volumes 
were all illustrated by engravings from the hand of Greberlin, 
copied from De Buy. The second edition was published, in 
London, in 1722, and the third, in Richmond, in 1855, of 
which very few copies now remain; the rest having been con- 
sumed by the fire which occurred in that city after the surren- 
der of Lee. We shall quote from the second edition, or the 
London edition of 1722. 

The account which Beverly gives of Pocahontas is as favor- 
able as her most zealous advocates could desire. Her agency 
in saving Captain Smith’s life, and in furnishing the Colony 
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with provisions ; and her other services to Jamestown; her 
bearing during the ordeal of a residence near the British 
Capital, and her presentation at Court; are all full of interest, 
so that we regret the brevity of the historian. He quotes 
entire Smith’s letter to the Queen ; in which the writer alludes to 
other approved histories of the events which he narrates, and 
to which he refers her Majesty to be read at her leisure; show- 
ing that there were then in existence publications which would 
establish the truthfulness of his statements. He probably 
alluded to the Z’racts by Studley and his companions, published, 
as above-mentioned, at Oxford, several years before the date of 
his letter to the Queen. The first chapter of his history 
opens thus: ‘What happened in the first attempts to settle 
Virginia, before the discovery of the Chesapeake Bay; and 
at the first settlement of Chesapeake Bay in Virginia, by the 
corporation of London adventurers, with the Lettres Patent 
from King James I. By virtue of which Patent Captain John 
Smith was sent by the London Company, in December, 1606, 
on his voyage with three small ships, and a commission was 
given to him, and to several other gentlemen to establish a 
Colony.’ An idea may be gathered, as the narrative proceeds, 
of the troubles among them from their first landing, but our 
author, throughout his account, does not falter in his admira- 
tion of their brave, resolute, and untiring commander. He 
says of him: ‘Here I cannot but admire the care, labor, and 
understanding that * Captain John Smith showed in the time 
of his administration, who not only founded, but preserved 
the settlements in good order whilst among them, and without 
him they had certainly all been destroyed by famine, or the 
enemy long before, though the country naturally afforded sub- 
sistence enough, even without any other labor than the gather- 
ing and preserving its provisions.’ 

‘ For the first three years that Captain Smith was with them, 
they never had, in that whole time, less than six months Eng- 
lish provisions. But as soon as he left them to themselves, all 
went to ruin, for the Indians had no longer any fear for them- 


2 The opinion here expressed concerning Captain Smith was entertained by 
all the early writers, who could be accepted as impartial authorities. 
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selves, or friendship for the English; and six months after this 
gentleman’s departure, the five hundred were reduced to three- 
score, and they too must, of necessity, have starved, if their 
relief had been delayed a week longer at sea.’ 

The avidity of the colonies, in pursuit of gold, is described 
as follows: ‘They found in a neck of land, on the back of 
Jamestown Island, a fresh stream of water, springing out of a 
small bank, which washed down it a yellow sort of dust 
isinglass, which being cleansed by the fresh streaming of the 
water, lay shining in the bottom of that limpid element, and 
stirred up within them an unreasonable and inordinate desire 

. after riches; for they, taking all to be gold that glittered, run 
into the utmost distraction, neglecting both the necessary de- 
tence of their lives from the Indians, and the support of their 
bodies by procuring provisions; absolutely, like Midas, relying 
on the almighty power of gold, thinking that where this was 
plenty nothing could be wanting. But they soon grew sensi- 
ble of their error, and found that if this gilded dirt had been 
real gold, it could have been of no advantage to them. For, 
by their negligence they were reduced to an exceeding scarcity 
of provisions, and that little they lost by the burning of their 
town, when all hands were employed on this imaginary treas- 
ure, so that they were forced to live for some time upon the 
wild fruits of the earth, and upon crabs, muscles, and such 
like, not having a day’s provisions beforehand, as some of the 
laziest Indians do, who have no pleasure in exercise, and 
won’t be at the pains to fish, or hunt, and, indeed, not so well 
as they neither, for by careless neglecting of their defence 
against the Indians, many of them were destroyed by that 
cruel people, and as the rest durst not venture out abroad, 
they were forced to be content with what fell just within their 
mouths.’ 

Smith, during his administration, discountenanced the idle 
search for gold, and, while he directed the colonists to more 
productive labors, he never failed to exert himself, successfully, 
in procuring for them the necessaries of life. Hence, as the 
historian truly says, he not only ‘founded,’ but ‘ preserved,’ 
the infant Colony of Jamestown. This is far more than ean 
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be said for his accuser Wingfield, whose administration, it s 
universally admitted, helped to bring the Colony to the verge 
of utter ruin.* 

The history thus speaks of Pocahontas: ‘Sir Thomas Dale 
returning for England, Anno Domini, 1616, took with him Mr. 
Rolfe, and his wife, Pocahontas, who, upon her marriage, was 
christened and called Rebecca. Captain John Smith was at 
that time in England, and hearing of her arrival at Ports- 
mouth, used all the means he could to express his gratitude to 
her, as having formerly preserved his life, at the hazard of her 
own. For, when by the command of her father, Captain 
Smith’s head was upon the block to have his brains knocked 
out, she saved his head by laying hers close wpon it. He was 
at the time she came out, suddenly to embark for New Eng- 
land, and fearing he should sail before she got to London, he 
made an humble petition to the Queen on her behalf, which 1 
here choose to give in his own words, because it will save me 
the trouble of the story at large: 


**The Colony,’ says the .Vorth American Review, (p.19,) ‘went on from 
bad to worse. George Percy, 2 brother of the Duke of Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded Smith in the Presidency. It is difficult to believe the account of the ter- 
rible state of the colonists Le/ween Smith's departure, in October, 1609, and the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Gates, in May, 1610.’ Smith, strange to say, is held re- 
sponsible for the calamities and distress which happened ‘after his departure.’ 
Noris this all. For tbe very candid and impartial reviewer adds: the wretched 
condition of the Colony, ‘could scarcely have been the fault of any one but them- 
selves.’ (p. 20.) Yet, in relation to the same state of things, Mr. Deane says: 
‘Perey, one of the party, gives a sad picture of the sufferings endured by the 
colonists at this period. How striking a parallel is presented to the condition of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth during the first winter and spring!’ Ay, to the con- 
dition of that Colony during various periods, in which it had to maintain a 
doubtful struggle for existence. But yet, how amazing the difference between 
the two parallel cases! If the Colony at Plymouth is brought to the brink of 
ruin, this shows the love and care of God, who tries his saints in the fiery fur- 
nace of affliction; while, if the same state of things befalls the Colony at James- 
town, this was ‘the fault of no one but themselves,’ and ‘the blame of their 
improvidence’ can be thrown upon no one else! The sufferings at Plymouth 
should excite our most profound commiseration and concern; while precisely 
parallel sufferings at Jamestown, deserve our scorn and contempt as the result of 
the improvidence and folly of its worthless inhabitants! The truth seems to be, 
that much of the misery and suffering of both Colonies, was due to the fault of 
the colonists. The one, with lighted candle, in its eager pursuit of gold, ne- 
glected its best interests, and invited the inroads of ‘war, pestilence, and famine.’ 
The other, with blazing torch and implements of torture, in its fierce pursuit of 
heresy, wasted its energies in worse than idle efforts, and brought down manifold 
calamities on itself. Without losing its taste for the blood of heretics, in politics 
at least if not in religion, the inhabitants of New England seem, as a general 
thing, to have acquired more than the Southern thirst for gold.— #7. 
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‘To the Most High and Virtuous Princess, 
Queen Anne, of Great Britain, (Queen of James L) 

‘Most Apmirep Mapa: The love I bear my God, my King, 

a, . . 5 
and Country, hath so often emboldened me in the midst of ex- 
treme dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me to presume 
thus far beyond myself, to present your Majesty this short dis. 
course. If ingratitude be a deadly poison to all honest virtues, 
I must be guilty of that crime, if I should omit any means to 
be thankful. 

‘So it was, that about ten years ago, being in Virginia, and 
taken prisoner by the power of Powhatan, their chief king, I 
received from this great savage exceeding great courtesy, espe- 
cially from his son, Nantaquaus; the manliest, comeliest, 
boldest spirit, I ever saw in any savage; and his sister, Poca- 
hontas, the King’s most dear and well-beloved daughter, being 
a child of twelve or thirteen years of age, whose compassionate, 
pitiful heart at my desperate estate, gave me much cause to 
respect her. I being the first Christian this proud King and 
his grim attendants ever saw; and thus enthralled in their 
barbarous power, I cannot say that I felt the least occasion of 
want that it was in the power of these my mortal foes to pre- 
vent, notwithstanding all their threats. After some weeks’ 
fasting among these savage courtiers, at the minute of my exe- 
cution, she hazarded the beating out of her own brains to save 
mine; and not only that, but so prevailed with her father, that 

4 This comeliness of Nantaquaus was an inheritance in the family of Pow- 
hatan, which they have transmitted to their descendants. Without speaking of 
the sons, ail the daughters of the representatives of Pocahontas and John Rolfe, 
are said to have been of beautiful face and person, and among these, the mother 
of John Randolph of Reanoke, was the most conspicuous. We had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her spoken of in the year 1813, when the Virginian forces, 
under the command of Major General Pegram, after marching to the defence of 
Baltimore, on the bombardment of Fort McHenry by the British squadron under 
i | Admiral Cockburn, were held in reserve at Ellicott’s Mills, now Ellicott City, 
ten miles west of Baltimore. The officers of General Pegram’s staff, were classed 
with the most intelligent men of the United States’ army, and with them were 
| two half-brothers of John Randolph, Henry St. George Tucker and Beverly 
| Tucker. They were young at the death of their mother, but spoke of her fine 
mental qualities with great respect, and declared that John Randolph, then at 
the height of his celebrity, had derived his eloquence from her and from her les- 
sons. With the officers there convened, was a gentleman far advanced in years, 
who had known her when she was the wife of St. George Tucker. He spoke of 
her with enthusiasm, and described her as very handsome notwithstanding her 
tawny complexion, and one of the finest conversationalists of her time. This lady 
died in 1787, aged thirty-six years. 
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I was safely conducted to Jamestown, where I found about 
thirty miserable, poor, and sick creatures, to keep possession of 
all those large territories of Virginia. Such was the weakness 
of this poor Commonwealth, as had not the savages fed us, we 
directly had starved. 

‘And this relief, most gracious Queen, was commonly brought 
to us by this lady, Pocahontas, notwithstanding ‘all these pas- 
sages. When unconstant fortune turned our peace to war, this 
tender virgin would still not spare to dare to visit us; and by 
her our jars have oft been appeased, and our wants still sup- 
plied. Were it the policy of her father thus to employ her, or 
the ordinance of God, thus to make her His instrument, or 
her extraordinary affection to our nation, I know not. But of 
this I am sure, when her father, with the utmost of his policy 
and power, sought to surprise me, having but eighteen men 
with me, the dark night could not affright her from coming 
through the irksome woods, and with watered eyes, give me 
intelligence, with her best advice to escape his fury, which, had 
he known, he had surely slain her.’ 

After further notice of the friendship fexhibited by Poca- 
hontas subsequent to this event, Captain Smith thus continues 
his letter to the Queen: ‘During the time of two or three 
years, she, next under God, was still the instrument to pre- 
serve this Colony from death, famine, and utter confusion ; 
which, if in those times, had once been dissolved, Virginia 
might have lain as it was on our first arrival, to this day. 
Since then, this business has been varied by many accidents, it 
is most certain, from what I left it. After a long and trouble- 
some war, since my departure, betwixt her father and our 
Colony, all which time she was not heard of; about two years 
after she was herself taken prisoner, being so detained about 
two years longer; the Colony, by that means, was relieved, 
peace coneluded, and at last rejecting her barbarous condition, 
she was married to an Englishman, with whom, at this present 
time, she is in England.’ 

‘Thus, most gracious lady, I have related to your Majesty 
what, at your best leisure, owr approved histories will recount 
to you at large, as done at the time of your Majesty’s life; and 
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however this might be presented you from a more worthy pen, 
it cannot from a more honest heart.’ 

We need not make other quotations from the letter, which 
the Captain concludes: ‘and so I humbly kiss your gracious 
hand, &e. 

[ Signed, ] Joun Surri.’ 

Dated June, 1616. 


‘This account was presented to her Majesty, and favorably 
received. But before Captain Smith sailed for New England, 
the Indian Princess arrived in London, and her husband took 
lodgings for her at Branford, to be a little out of the smoke of 
the city, whither Captain Smith soon followed her, and with 
some of his friends went to see her, and congratulate her 
arrival, letting her know the address he had made to the 
Queen in her favor.’ 

‘Until this lady had arrived in England, she had all along 
been informed that Captain Smith was dead, because he had 
been diverted from that Colony, by making settlements in the 
second plantation, now called New England. For which rea- 
son, when she saw him, she seemed to be much affronted, for 
that they had dared to impose so great an untruth upon her, 
and at first sight of him, she turned away. It cost him a great 
deal of entreaty, and some hours’ attendance, before she would 
do him the honor to speak to him. She put him in mind of 
her former kindnesses, and then upbraided him with his for- 
getfulness of her, showing by her reproaches, that even a state 
of nature teaches to abhor ingratitude.’ 

‘Pocahontas had many honors done her by the Queen, on 
Captain Smith’s account of her; and being introduced by the 
Lady Delawarr, she was frequently admitted to wait on her 
Majesty, and was publicly treated as a Prince’s daughter; she 
was carried to many plays, balls, and other entertainments, and 
very respectfully received by all the ladies about the Court. 
Upon all which occasions she behaved herself with so much 
decency, and showed so much grandeur in her deportment, that 
she made good the brightest part of the character Captain 
Smith had given of her. 
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‘Everybody paid this young lady all imaginable respect, and 
it is supposed she would have sufficiently acknowledged these 
favors had she lived to return to her own country, by bringing 
the Indians to have a kinder disposition to the English. But, 
upon her return, she was unfortunately taken ill at Gravesend, 
and died in a few days, after giving great testimony, all the 
time she lay sick, of her being a very good Christian. She 
left issue, one son, Thomas Rolfe, whose posterity is at this day 
in good repute in Virginia, and now hold lands by descent 
from her.’ 

Having furnished our readers with the above extracts, and 
brought our article on Pocahontas nearly to a close, we have 
yet to make several passing remarks on matters previously 
hinted at. We mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, that the researches of Charles Deane had been accom- 
panied by great cold-heartedness and unfairness; an assertion 
which, as we have pursued the subject, we have felt no dispo- 
sition to retract. He leans entirely to one side. Captain 
Smith is attacked at every available avenue, and only one 
admission, as before observed, is made in his favor. ‘Smith 
appears,’ says he, ‘to have been indefatigable in his efforts to 
serve the Colony at this time. An account of his various trad- 
ing expeditions, in search of corn, will be found in the early 
tracts.’ He, however, did much more than trade for corn, 
although we admit this to have been an important service. 
We copy below the testimony of his contemporaries concerning 
him. It is found in the Discoveries and Accidents,—a collec- 
tion of the very ‘Tracts’ referred to by Deane,—which, as 
already stated, was published at Oxford in 1612. ‘The new 
President, Ratcliffe, (Wingtield’s successor,) and Martin, his 
secretary, being little beloved, of weak judgment in dangers, 
and less industry in peace, committed the management of 
all things abroad to Captain Smith, who, by his own example, 
good words, and fair promises, set some to mow, others to bind 
thatch, some to build houses, others to thatch them, himself 
always bearing the greatest task for his own share, so that in 
a short time he provided most of them with lodgings, neglect- 
ing any tor himself.’ 
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Such is the testimony of the contemporaries and companions 
of Smith respecting his character and his labors for the good of 
the Colony. Yet, in spite of this direct and positive testimony 
of witnesses, than whom none could possibly be better, it is 
inferred, that the deplorable condition of the Colony ‘ after the 
departure of Smith,’ must have resulted, in part at least, from 
‘the misfortunes, or the mistakes, or the incompetency’ of 
Smith. (Worth American Review, p. 20.) That is to say, the 
inference of the reviewer is set forth as fact; and that, too, in 
direct opposition to the well-attested facts of history. The 
testimony of eye-witnesses, the contemporaries and companions 
of Smith themselves, is utterly ignored, and its rightful place 
in history usurped by the unfair inferences of his accusers! 
Is it possible to conceive a method better adapted to falsify 
history, or to gratify the malice of its perverters? If Smith 
had only shown half the zeal, energy, devotion, and wisdom, 
in the service of the Colony at Plymouth, which he bestowed 
on that at Jamestown, how gloriously had he figured as a hero 
and a saint in the calendar of New England! How his heroic 
deeds and self-sacrifice had been celebrated, and his memory 
embalmed, by her orators, her poets, her rhetoricians, and her 
declaimers! But, as it is, he labored in a different latitude; 
and this, in the estimation of his present assailants, seems to 
have been an unpardonable offence. 

These gentlemen have even gone out of their way to give 
an extract from Strachey of some of the early visits of Poca- 
hontas to Jamestown, which could not have been given with a 
friendly design. Nor have they left her in the quiet possession 
of the personal charms (attributes so dear to woman) which 
have been considered so remarkable by other writers concern- 
ing her. The following unflattering impression is given of her 
appearance: ‘ Her portrait taken at this time, (whilst she was 
in England,) still exists, and shows a somewhat hard-featured 
figure, with tall hat and ruff. Gentlemen of the Court sent 
engravings of it to their correspondents abroad, as curiosities 
of the season.” No one who has seen this portrait,—and it has 
been seen by many,—will be willing to acknowledge it to be a 
resemblance of Pocahontas. In contemplating this picture, we 
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have always supposed it to have been the work of one of a 
class of artists,—if artists such could be called—whom Queen 
Elizabeth thought fit to condemn, in an order over her own 
signature, and threaten, on a repetition of the offence, with 
the stocks, pillory, or Bridewell, as the case might warrant, for 
‘having painted and exhibited unsightly and ill-favored pic- 
tures of her Majesty’s gracious countenance.’ As this Queen 
had been dead only thirteen years, when Pocahontas arrived 
in England, such a supposition seems reasonable. It was not 
until some years after the death of Elizabeth, that the noble- 
men and wealthy commoners of the country, became amateurs 
in the art of painting, or had enjoyed opportunities of visiting 
the galleries of art on the continent of Europe. The Crusades, 
and other warlike excursions, and peaceful embassies in the 
train of ambassadors, had afforded them their best, or perhaps 
their only, opportunities for observation. But good artists, 
nevertheless, had lived in Britain in earlier times, as the old 
sritish coins and stained glass windows still attest, although 
the class at the time of which we write, had no represent- 
atives. John Thornton, a native of Coventry, England, had, 
according to Lord Orford, finished the finely illuminated east- 
ern window of the York Cathedral, as early as 1338; and be- 
sides this, there were fine scriptural scenes painted on other 
sacred edifices, of which even the fragments that remain, are 
preserved as beautiful relics. Illuminated missals, Bibles, and 
ancient books of church service, by natives of the British’ 
Islands, also retain their place as fine specimens of art. There 
were, moreover, native sculptors, though none of them emi- 
nent. Torrigiana, a Florentine sculptor, once the rival of 
Michael Angelo, was employed to construct the fine tomb of 
Henry VII. in 1509. This tomb, with other monuments of 
the illustrious dead, is in Westminster Abbey, and continues 
to be resorted to as a study, by lovers of the fine arts. Nor 
should we omit to mention, that Henry VIII, with all his 
faults, was the patron of two distinguished foreign painters ; 
Jan de Mabure, of the old Flemish school of Bruges, who, in 
the reign of Henry VIL, had painted that King and his family; 
a pieture which is now in Hampton Court; and Hans Halbien, 
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a native of Ausburg, who came to England in 1526, with let- 
ters of recommendation from Erasmus to Sir Thomas Moore, 
who, from the accession of Henry VIII., in 1509, had held a 
respectable position at Court, and in 1529 succeeded Cardinal 
Woolsey in ‘the perilous eminence of the Woolsack.’ At the 
time of Halbien’s arrival in England, Sir Thomas embraced a 
favorable opportunity of introducing him to the King, who 
remained his steady patron. As Halbien had not had the ad- 
vantage of studying his art in Italy, modern critics have agreed 
to consider his style as stiff and formal; but such, notwith- 
standing, was the perfection in point of resemblance, which 
his pictures bore to the King and some of the members of his 
court, that the proud, imperious, and remorseless Henry, was 
so much impressed thereby, as to acknowledge that the gift of 
genius could not be conferred by the power of his sceptre; a 
striking confession from a man who claimed to consider that 
no law was superior to his own will. He told his courtiers, on 
an occasion of importance to Halbien, that whilst he could 
-asily make seven lords out of seven plowmen, he could not 
out of the whole seven lords, make one Halbien. 

Henry’s exalted opinion of true genius, had its influence on 
those around him, but the people did not comprehend the true 
principles of art, and artists, very generally, led lives of priva- 
tion throughout the reign of his immediate successors, Edward 
VI. and Mary I. Neither was their condition much improved 
in the time of Elizabeth, who, with all her cultivation, could 
not understand the necessity of light and shade in portraits. 
She did, however, grant to painters, who made use of these 
auxiliaries to their art, the honor of painting her likeness. 
Zuchera, an eminent Italian, L. de Neere, and Mark Gerrard; 
each painted portraits of her; Mark Gerrard being the last 
painter to whom her Majesty consented to sit. All these por- 
traits are now in Hampton Court. It was not, however, until 
long after the death of this Queen, the greatest of English 
sovereigns, that the men who produced scenes on canvas, which 
yet glow with almost breathing life, had crossed the British 
Channel, or were even heard of in the British Islands. Van- 
dyck, who effected so much in this way, was not called to 
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reside permanently in England, until invited to come over by 
Charles I. in 1631, or 1682; Sir Petre Lely was in his cradle 
in Westphalia in 1617; and Sir Godfrey Kneller, born at 
Lubee, did not see the light until 1648. These masters were 
almost cotemporaries, and were the leaders in those labors 
which have adorned the galleries of palaces, halls, and private 
residences, with ever-animated representations of men from 
almost every department of English society, men whose impe- 
rial minds have shed a halo of glory around the British throne, 
and who have placed England in the position which she holds, 
as first in rank among the governments of the earth. 

sut we have digressed sufficiently on this subject of paint- 
ings and painters, and now hasten to remark, that two portraits 
of Pocahontas are now to be seen in Virginia, which were 
painted in England during the short residence of that princess 
in the country. Schoolcraft, in his Héstory of the Lroquoits, 
furnishes a copy of one of these, which, from its style, we sup- 
pose to have been the work of a painter who understood his 
art better than he who represented her in ‘the tall hat and 
ruff.’ 

Schooleratt thus speaks of the likeness which he has pre- 
sented in his work, and which no one can look upon without 
admiration: ‘The engraving presented of Pocahontas is re- 
duced from a copy of the original in the possession of Mr. Bol- 
ling, a direct descendant of Pocahontas, which was painted by 
Mr. R. M. Sully, previous to 1830. Testimonials are given in 
the Philadelphia Portrait Gallery of the faithfulness of the 
copy, which appears in that work, and of the costume in which 
Pocahontas appears, which are entirely satisfactory, and leave 
no doubt that we possess in these lineaments, the sweet and 
merciful traits, which prompted the noble daughter of Pow- 
hatan, at the impulsive age of ten years, to save the life of the 
virtual founder of Virginia.’ 

If Pocahontas, alas! had only been born on the barren soil 
of New England, then would she have been as beautiful as 
she was brave. As it is, however, both her personal character 
and her personal charms, are assailed by at least two knights 
of the New England chivalry of the present day. The vile 
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attempt of Strachey to stain the fair fame of Pocahontas with 
the foul breath of calumny, is adduced, in evidence, by these 
knights-errant, who, at the same time, acknowledge that he 

yas a literary thief, (Jntroduction to Wingfield’s Discourse, 
in Archelogia Americana, p. T4,and North American Review, 
p- 22,) and consequently a false witness! Even Strachey, how- 
ever, testifies to the handsome features of Pocahontas. But 
in the face of this testimony of an unwilling eye-witness, as 
well as of all history and tradition, one of the gentlemen in 
question, is pleased to produce ‘her portrait, taken at this time, 
(1616,) as the means of representing her real appearance. 
(North American Review, p. 24.) Strachey says, she was ‘a 
well-featured . . . . young girl;’ the portrait, says her cour- 
teous assailant, ‘shows a somewhat hard-featured figure, with 
a tall hat and ruff, ill at ease under the stiff and ungraceful 
fashion of the day.’ How different from all the descriptions, 
given at the time, respecting the appearance of Pocahontas! 
These represent her as always easy, natural, dignified, and 
graceful, even under the ordeal of the most novel and trying 
situations in palaces and at courts, never failing to show, on 
all occasions, the sweet native majesty of her mind and char- 
acter. How little the artist could have imagined that, one 
day, his poor portrait would be used to revolutionise the opin- 
ion of the world, with respect to the beauty of Pocahontas! 
The false picture, and the literary thief,* are both made to rise 
in judgment against her; the first robbing her of the personal 
charms which are acknowledged by the last, as well as by all 
former writers with whom we are acquainted. 

We have not, in this article, pretended to deal directly and 
fully with the question respecting the veracity of Smith. In 
some future number of this Review, it may be our duty, as 

® We are not sufficiently acute to reconcile the two statements on one and 
the same page of the North American Review, that in ‘Strachey’s manuscript, we 
have a work which is quite original ;’ and that ‘it consists largely, of extracts of 
Smith’s previous works, though without acknowledgment of their origin.’ (p. 22.) 
According to Deane, this very original writer did not hesitate to adopt ‘a con- 
siderable portion of Smith’s tract of 1612,’ and interweave it ‘into his own nar- 
rative, without acknowledgment.’ (p. 74.) Much of his manuscript was, then, 


doubly ‘original;’ it was first original with Smith, and then it was ‘quite 
original’ with Strachey ! 
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well as our pleasure, to discuss this question in a paper on the 
Life and Times of Captain John Smith, ‘the virtual founder 
of Virginia.’ 


Arr. VII.—1. Lectures on Setience of Language. By Max 
Muller. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


2. Lectures on Science of Language. Second Series. By Max 
Muller. New York: Charles Scribner. 1865. 


» 


3. Language and the Study of Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


Time and space have been annihilated, and the ends of the 
earth brought together, by the discoveries and inventions of 
the present day. Only a few years ago, we had to trudge along 
heavy roads in heavy vehicles, for whole weeks and months, in 
order to make the circuit of the Union. Now we fly from 
State to State, and from continent to continent, with more than 
the speed of the winds. The prophecy of Daniel, that ‘Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased,’ is real- 
ised by our present facilities of travel. The eagerness and 
activity with which many, now-a-days, run to and fro upon the 
arth, are truly wonderful; and, for the most part, the increase 
of knowledge keeps pace with the rapidity of the intercourse 
of nations. It not unfrequently happens, indeed, that the same 
work on science, or philosophy, or history, is simultaneously 
published by London and New York houses. Dickens’s last 
novel is read in Berlin in a translation a month after it appears 
in England; while a discovery of Bunsen in chemistry, is 
appropriated by our scientific men in America a few weeks 
only after it is made public in Germany. To say that an im- 
portant discovery in science, in one country, has remained a 
vear or two unknown to the mass of scientific students in 
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another, sounds simply incredible. To speak of a new science, 
organised and developed in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, of which the majority of our scholars knew nothing 
ten years ago, may, perhaps, be regarded as absurd; yet is it 
literally true. The New Science is still practically unknown 
to three-fourths of those whose business it should be to teach 
it in our colleges; they are still driving their clumsy carriages 
through the college curriculum, though science has long since 
provided for them new engines and new tracks for locomotion. 

Tt is now fifty-two years since Franz Bopp burst upon the 
scholars of Germany and the world with the first publication 
of his grand discovery of the common origin and identical 
organic structure of the languages of Europe and South-West- 
ern Asia. It is just fifty years since Jacob Grimm published 
the first edition of his German Grammar, wherein he gave the 
world the first application of the principles of the Science of 
Language, to the study of a particular family of languages 
the Teutonic—wherein, too, he first made known his discovery 
of those wonderful principles in these languages, whose exist- 
ence, up to his time, were unsuspected, or, at least, unexplained, 
and called, after him, Grimm’s Laws. These two men, whose 
names will ever shine as the Dioscur? of our new science, laid, 
broad and deep, its foundations; and upon their joint work 
has been reared a superstructure, which has become the pride, 
not of German science only, but of the science of the civilised 





world. They revolutionised the scientific study of Language; 
they swept away, at a blow, all existing theories and specula- 
tions about comparative etymology, comparative philology, 
comparative mythology; they put all the facts previously dis- 
covered in this department of study into new relations, and 
elicited from them new and important truths. In one word, 
they organised a new science. Any man who attempts now, 
without a knowledge of what these men did, to determine the 
etymology of a single word in his own tongue, or the genesis 
of the simplest forms in his grammar, or the relationship of 
any given languages, or the guestio vexata of the origin of lan- 
guage itself, is hopelessly working in the dark. 

To account for the long neglect of the Science of Language 
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in America, we may notice principally two facts: first, the 
jealousy with which it was regarded by many scholars in Ger- 
many itself, and the unwillingness there to admit it to the rank 
of a science at all; but, secondly, and chiefly, a growing 
apathy in our own country to classical studies, of which the 
Science of Language was supposed to be but a new depart- 
ment. We do not propose, however, to pursue this inquiry any 
further; but rather to call attention to some of the salient 
points of our new science itself. Of the introduction of the 
study of Sanscrit into Western Europe, of the part it played 
in the discovery of the principles of comparative grammar, and 
of its growing importance in the economy of the scientific 
study of Language, it is happily not necessary to speak. It is 
necessary only to refer to the article on that subject in a recent 
number of this Review. 

It was while studying this most ancient and most notable 
language in England, that Bopp first conceived the idea of the 
common origin of the ancient and modern languages of Europe 
and South-Western Asia; and his intimate acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek enabled him to verify, by a comprehensive 
induction, the conception which we must ascribe to the inspi- 
ration of Genius. But the method which he pursued in his 
induction, was as novel as its results have been epoch-making 
in linguistic studies. Before him, identity or similarity in the 
form and meaning of words, had been relied upon chiefly, if 
not solely, to establish the relationship of different languages. 
Bopp struck out a new path here. While allowing due weight 
to the comparative study of vocabularies, he yet based his de- 
ductions upon an investigation of the organism of kindred 
tongues. Comparative grammar, as he developed it, is thus 
closely analogous to comparative anatomy; and it is true of 
comparative grammar that a single termination of a single per- 
son of a verb, is enough to determine the family to which a 
given language belongs; and that if we had left of our Eng- 
lish nothing but the one from am of the substantive verb, this 
would fully entitle us to assert that Latin, and Greek, and 
English, are near of kin; nay, we could even, to a considerable 
extent, reconstruct the vocabulary and grammar of our lan- 


guage. 
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Bopp’s first work, Zhe System of Conjugation of Latin, 
Greek, Sanscrit, &c., is now rather a curiosity than a text-book, 
and those who read it, are the students of the Adstory of the 
Science of Language. But upon his method we have made 
no improvement. Kuhn, Curtius, and Meyer, have only ear- 
ried out that method. The languages which were thus shown 
to have a common origin, are the Indian, Persian, Latin, Greek, 
Slavonic, Celtic. . The term common origin, must be sharply 
defined. We are to understand by it that there was a time 
HI when these languages were one—that is, there was once a lan- 
| guage spoken somewhere, from which all these have diverged, 
i} and of which they have preserved, to a great extent, the 
organic structure, and, in varying degree, the vocabulary. 
From the original people then who spoke this language, living 
somewhere in Asia, but how long or how far back, we can 
| only conjecture; from this head flowed streams of emigration 
| and conquest in all directions. It is not necessary to enume- 





rate here the various members of the Asiatic branch of the 
Indo-European family of languages—Indian, Persian, «c., 
| names which would have, perhaps, but little interest for the 
general reader. We shall rather follow those waves of emi- 
iH eration which rolled successively westward, and which have 
landed us, too, at this, the end of the earth. The Science of 
Hi Language has shown that four such mighty waves have moved 
from East to West, from Central Asia to Western Europe. 
The chronological order is not certain, but in the main it is :— 
first, the Celtic; next, the Greco-Italic; third, the Teutonic; 
i and, last, the Slavonic. When these great wanderings took 


place, we do not know; nor can we, with any certainty, follow 
their course; but the results are before us. These great waves 
came, each pressed upon by its successor. First, the Celtic, 
crowded on by the Greco-Italic in the south, and later by 
the Teutonic in the north, pushed by these two to the fur- 
thest limits of Western Europe, so that in historic times the 
Celts are found holding ground only in Northern Italy, in 
Western Gaul, and Spain, and clinging to the western cliffs of 
<ngland and Ireland; their civilisation, in political and mili- 
tary affairs, having already become effete, and having left little 
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literature to show what they may have been. Secondly, the 
Greco-Italic, taking a southern .course, and filling up two of 
the three peninsulas of the Mediterranean ; grand in its power, 
grand in its polity, and yet grander still in its literature, it is 
this branch of our great family that has raised beacon-lights in 
almost every department of thought. Thirdly, the Germanic, 
—the Teutonic,—breaking in armed hordes through Central 
Europe; pushing on the Celts, and holding its own against 
its Greeo-Italic brothers in the south, it constitutes now the 
very centre and strength of our most modern civilisation. 
Lastly, the Slavonic,—still in Eastern and somewhat in Central 
Europe, crowding, like its predecessors, upon its file-leaders, 





less civilised than the Teutons, but huge in strength, count- 
less in numbers, and threatening,—Russians, Poles, and Ser- 
bians,—to push out the Teutons, as the Teutons crowded out 
the Celts. Of this wonderful people, who thus overran and 
took possession of Europe, it becomes a matter of the deepest 
interest to learn something if we can; how they lived and 
warred ; what their domestic and political peculiarities were : 
and what was their religion. At first thought, it would seem 
to be a hopeless undertaking to search for the records of a peo- 
ple who have left no literary monuments, and who must be 
assigned to a period certainly not more recent than the middle 
of the third century before Christ. But even here science has 
triumphed, and given us the most interesting, if not the most 
satisfactory, results. The various branches of this great family 
of languages have, in common, a very considerable number of 
words; by carefully picking out ail these, it has been possible 
to reconstruct, to some extent, the vocabulary (and also the 
grammar) of the original Indo-European tongue; and in this 
we have a record from which the patient student can read us 
one of the most wonderful chapters of the history of our race. 
Every one has heard of the history contained in single words, 
and that each has its own story to tell; but few have dreamed 
what a mosaic these broken crystals can make when adjusted 
by skilful hands. We gaze hopelessly at the crumbled ruins of 
a noble work of art, but the artist comes, and from the frag- 
ment of a shattered column, and a broken slab or two, he is 
able to picture to us the wonderful beauty of a Grecian temple. 
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Whitney has compiled, in a more masterly manner, and in 
shorter compass, than any writer we know, the results of 
scientific study in this direction. He says, (p. 207,) ‘By this 
kind of research, then, it is found that the primitive tribe which 
spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family, was 
not nomadie alone, but had settled habitations, even towns and 
fortified places, and addicted itself, in part, to the rearing of 
rattle, in part to the cultivation of the earth. It possessed our 
chief domestic animals—the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, 
and the swine, besides the dog; the bear and the wolf were 
foes that ravaged its flocks; the mouse and fly were already its 
domestic pests. The region it inhabited was a varied one, not 
bordering upon the ocean. The season, whose name has been 
most persistent, is the winter. Barley, and perhaps also wheat, 
was raised for food, and converted into meal. Mead was pre- 
pared from honey, as a cheering and inebriating drink. The 
ore of certain metals was known; whether iron was one of 
them admits of question. The art of weaving was practised ; 
wool and hemp, and possibly flax, being the materials em- 
ployed. Of other branches of domestic industry, little that is 
definite can be said; but those already mentioned imply a 
variety of others as codrdinate or auxiliary to them. The 
weapons of offence and detence were those which are usual 
among primitive peoples—the sword, spear, bow, and shield. 
Boats were manufactured, and moved by oars. Of extended 
and elaborate political organisation, no traces are discoverable ; 
the people was doubtless a congeries of petty tribes, under 
chiefs and leaders, rather than kings, and with institutions of 
a patriarchal cast, among which the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war, appears not to have been wanting. 
The structure and relations of the family, are more clearly 
seen; names of its members, even to the second and third de- 
grees of consanguinity and affinity, were already fixed, and 
were significant of affectionate regard and trustful interde- 
pendence. That woman was looked down upon as a being in 
capacity and dignity inferior to man, we find no indication 
whatever. The art of enumeration was learned, at least up to 
a hundred ; there is no general Indo-European word for “ thou- 
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sand.”’ Some of the stars were noticed and named: the moon 
was the chief measurer of time. The religion was polytheistic, 
a worship of the personified powers of nature. Its rites, what- 
ever they were, were practised without the aid of a priesthood.’ 

So much we already know of our Asiatic ancestors. But, 
as yet, we have made but a beginning in this department of 
the Science of Language; only those whose scholarship is at 
once vast and accurate, can carry on this investigation, and 
rapid progress cannot be hoped for. But having once reached 
something definite in regard to the original Indo-European 
language, it is far easier to study the separate branches in re- 
lation to the original type; and in this are to be found the 
chief vigor and growth of the Science of Language. Having 
settled that sisters by blood and birth are the Sanscrit, Latin, 
Greek, Celtic, Germanic, and Teutonic languages, science is 
not content to stop here. She not only shows us these sisters 
joining hands and claiming kin, but as we thus gaze upon this 
family picture, this family of families, she delights us by show- 
ing how very like are the features and the traits of the differ- 
ent faces. The straight form of the Greek, the eagle nose of 
the Roman, the tawny hair of the Saxon, are indeed distine- 
tive; but look again, and see in each the same bright eye, the 
same noble front; and when the features move in sorrow or in 
joy, how the likeness comes out for an instant—in the flash of 
a moment—but bright and evident; and, if our eyes are good, 
we behold a portrait of the mother, once as beautiful as these 
beautiful daughters themselves; dim, indeed, and faded, but a 
real portrait; and then we catch the likeness of all, in com- 
paring each with that age-worn picture. 

Science, not content with proving the relationship of these 
languages, shows us how they resemble and how they differ 
from each other; what ancestral traits are common to all; 
where each has developed a new featute or modified an old 
one. 

Here let us examine, somewhat in detail, Grimm's Laws; 
because not a step can be taken in comparing different branches 
of the Indo-European family of languages, without a knowl- 
edge and application of them; and because neither Muller, nor 
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Whitney, have dwelt much upon this curious subject. Whitney 
indeed has but barely referred to it, (pp. 97-98.) Miller has 
devoted a chapter to Lautvershiebung, (ch. v. 2d series,) but 
while he has presented Grimm’s Laws in a deeply interesting 
way for those already familiar with them, he seems not to have 
done justice to their practical importance, nor to have illus- 
trated them by a sufficient number of examples. 

The Science of Language has brought to light much that is 
new and interesting; much that is important in its bearing 
upon the study of the classics; but nothing, we conceive, that 
bears in so direct’ and practical a way upon our daily studies 
in Latin, Greek, and English; and certainly nothing that can 
lay claim to such a peculiar interest for us, as Grimm's Laws. 
However little we may know or care about Sanscrit, or the 
Indo-Europeans and their sometime language and abode, we 
are all continually etymologising. The most modest of Latin 
tutors, teaches the derivation of words and forms. We hear 
from speakers and lecturers everywhere, the origin of this or 
that term which they would define; and meantime our Dic- 
tionaries are stuffed with etymologies as false as they are inge- 
nious. There seems to be a necessity laid upon us to etymolo- 
gise. Now it is utterly absurd to talk of etymologising with- 
out a knowledge of the principles of Indo-European etymology ; 
and these Jacob Grimm has laid down once for all in his Ger- 
man Grammar. Let us do one of two things—let us either give 
up our speculations about the origin of words, or learn the 
elements at least, of the science of etymology. It is painful to 
see a man of such learning and ability as Trench, making the 
most charming deductions from false etymological premises ; 
constructing the most beautiful verbal history upon a fanciful 
etymology, and thus making himself the sport of German 
scholars, who happen to know what Lautvershiehung is. 

Of all the branches of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, the Teutonic presents, in many respects, the greatest 
advantages to the scientific student; chiefly because it has 
literary monuments of so many different periods and dialects : 
the Gothic, as we have it in Bishop Ulfilas’s translation of the 
Bible, made in the year of our Lord 380; and Old and Middle 
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and New High German, and Old and Middle and New. Low 
German, and Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian. 
This rich mine was first worked by Grimm, and with a result 
which, perhaps, will never be equalled again in the history of 
the Science of Language. By a sedulous study and compar- 
ison of all the members of this family of languages, Grimm 
discovered that the same words found in different cognate lan- 
guages, have a widely different form. If, for example, you 
have the same word in Latin and English—say the word heart 
—being in Latin cor, (cord) it will become heart in English ; 
the Latin pater changes to father, and tres to three. And so 
he announced his bold etymological rule, startling etymologists 
from their pet theories and derivations, that two words in dif- 
ferent cognate languages, having exactly the same form, and 
the same meaning, too, if you choose, can have no genetical 





connection. Of course no account is taken in this statement 
of those words which have been consciously borrowed by one 
language from another; and from the law of the permutation 
of mutes in the Germanic languages, we must except in Eng- 
lish, our Franco-Italic vocabulary. 

Again; Grimm discovered that the variation of form of the 
same word in different kindred languages, obeys, with wonder- 
ful uniformity, the most unaccountable laws ;! the Latin pater, 
not only may, but mst, become father in English; tres must 
change to three, and cor to heart. And so with the aid of 
these laws of interchange, given a word in Latin, we can tell 
what its form must be, if it exist there at all, in English, Ger- 
man, or Sanscrit. 

Every Latin ¢ is pushed on to ¢A, before it reaches English ; 
(tu, thow;) every d is slipped forward to ¢; (duo, two;) every 
Greek ¢h. is thrust back to d, (#¥ea, door.) If we arrange these 
t-mutes in the order, hard, soft, aspirate, we will find that they 
have been playing a quiet game of leap-frog between Latin, . 
Greek, and English. 


- 'See Note at the end of this article. 
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Thus ¢ has skipped over d to th; d over th 
/ to¢; and th over ¢ to d. 
And so of the p and / mutes also. Grimm 

/ called this consonantal change Lautvershie- 
th/__ -qa bung, an untranslatable word, which we have 
rendered variously by permutation of mutes, interchange of 
consonants, transformation of sounds, all of which are inade- 
quate. The word itself has been adopted by most English and 
French writers on comparative grammar, and perhaps we can- 
not do better than to adopt it, barbarous though it looks and 
sounds in our language. The word itself suggests the idea 
that ¢ has given da push, which has been propagated to th, 
and thence back to ¢; and so these three have cuffed each other 
round two corners, at a sort of rough game of poor-puss-wants- 
a-corner, till they have finally settled down into their new 
places. This row among the consonants was general, none 
having escaped except 0. 

This law of interchange holds almost infallibly in initial 
sounds; is less uniform in its application to intermediate, and 
subject to innumerable exceptions in final sounds, (in; and aus, 
lanb.) 

Latin and Greek stand nearly upon the same level as to 
Lautvershichung, interchange having taken place principally 
in aspirates, which are wanting in Latin. Between Latin, and 
Greek, and Sanscrit, the permutation is more extensive, but 
even here it is confined chiefly to the double system of Sanscrit 
aspirates, (hard and soft.) But on comparing these three with 
the various Teutonic languages, we find the transformation 
thorough-going; but the correspondence of letters is not the 
same in all the Germanic tongues. Those who have not exam- 
ined this matter, will be astonished to find how examples will, 
crowd upon them, if they will but turn over the leaves of a 
Latin or Greek lexicon, keeping these laws in mind. 

A table of the regular interchanges in Latin, Greek, and 
English, with a few plain examples for each consonant, must 
suffice here. 
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Gr. Lat. Eng. 

t t th 

0 d t 

oe f d 

v P f (ph) 
3 (b) (b) 

v f b 

x k, ¢, qu h (ch) 
7 g k 

zl h g 





Examples.—i—trans, through: tendere, thin: tum, then: 
tonare, thunder: tab-esco, thaw: tego, thatch: torreo, thirsty : 
legit, layeth: mater, mother: uter, whether: 70, the. 

d—domare, tame: domus, timber: dens, tooth: duco, tug: 
sedere, sit: edere, eat: videre, wit: sudor, sweat: sua(d)vis, 
sweet: dods, tree: ddz-cvios, toe: dzxdos, tell: dodos, toil: 
dovdo0¢, tool. 

th—dJoa, fores, door: J79, fera, deer: depts, doom: Javp-drw 
dumb: zy, do: Jannziv, dare: Gvydzyo, daughter: oza)- 
pos, stead. épudnoc, red. 

p—pes, foot: pluit, flow: plus, full: pugna, fist: pullus, 
foal: piscis, fish: paucus, few: zévz, five: zp, fire: septem, 
seven: ad, of: Agtza, leave. 

b—should, according to analogy, be represented by p in Eng- 
lish, of which, however, no examples are found. In a few 
instances, b is found in Latin, Greek, and English. Ayydopaz, 
baleare, bleat. The Greek 3 is often represented by v in Latin 
and & in English. d/o, volare, kill: fog, vivus, quick: 
farve, venire, come: 4095, cow. 

ph—vépa, fero, bear: frater, brother; trons, brow: eva, fui, 
be: fagus, beech: govos, ban: d¢atve, web. 

k—eanis, hound: centum, hundred: coelum, hollow: collis, 
hill: cornu, horn: qui, who (huo,): caedo, hit: decem, te(he)n: 
xahoc, hale: axozo¢, shade: zey-ad7, hub. 

g—genu, knee: gno-sco, know: (g)nodus, knot: granus, 
corn: genus, kind: grus, crane: jugum, yoke: frango, break: 
mulgere, milk: 7v»7, queen: épyov, work : 607%, irk. 
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ch—yavodve, pre-hend-o, get : y7v, gander : yew, gush: yohos, 
fel, gall: yepos, ground: gyw, veho, wagon: gyc, anguis, 
(ear)}-wig: ¢4azu<, light. 

These examples are amply sufticient to illustrate fully the 
law. The effort has been not to offer new or striking, but 
plain and simple illustrations; for this reason they are taken 
mainly from the Latin, except in the case of the aspirates. It 
will readily be seen that this puts the whole matter of etymo- 
logising in an entirely new light; and an examination of our 
lexicons will show that most of them are wrong from begin- 
ning to end in this matter. Andrews’s Latin Lexicon, univer- 
sally used, we believe, in our schools, knows nothing of Lavt- 
vershicbung. The Greek Lexicon of Liddell and Scott is bet- 
ter, the plain etymologies are given correctly there; but this, 
too, is full of gross errors. Of our English dictionaries, Web- 
ster’s alone is worth anything for etymologies. This was veri- 
fied not long since, by Dr. C. A. I. Mahn, of Berlin, a scholar 
of great learning, and no mean reputation in linguistic science, 
and its etymologies are his work. 

What we would insist upon is, that every man who teaches 
Latin or Greek, or who interests himself in the derivation of 
words, should master these laws of Lautvershtebung, and make 
constant use of them. ‘To learn and to apply the rules for 
regular interchange, is easy enough. The liquids and sibilants 
suffer no regwar permutation, and of the vowels it will not be 
necessary to take account, in the plain sailing of the simpler 
etymologies; although here, too, there exist uniform laws. 
Grimm compares this permutation to the revolution of a three- 
spoked wheel, so that what seems a fall in one is a ree in 
another. A diagram made on Grimm’s suggestion, is the best 
means of exhibiting these changes. English stands as to Lawt- 
vershichung, on the same level as Gothic and Low German; 
while High German has suffered only one interchange, except 
in P and K, indeed, where two have taken place; and thus in 
English, our phonetic wheel has revolved two-thirds, (fig. B..) 
and in High German, one-third round, (fig. A.) 

No one has yet succeeded in accounting for this regular in- 


terchange of sounds between these kindred languages. One 
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great principle we know to be always at work upon the sounds 
of a language; the tendency is to make them continually 
easier of pronunciation; but here we find a striking exception 
to this rule; the change from hard to aspirate, (t—th,) and 
trom soft to hard, (d—t,) presents a glaring violation of this 
principle, elsewhere so uniform. Tor the present we must be 
content to leave this matter in doubt. In all probability, it 
can only be settled by a comparative study of the different 
systems of Lautvershichung in different families of languages. 

The meaning of words varies from language to language, far 
more than their form; and here no laws of change ean be laid 
down. The inquiry, however, suggests itself whether we may 
not finally discover something like a regular permutation in 
the meaning of words analogous to Lautvershiehung ; whether 
there may not, for example, be some regular change from gen- 
eric to specific signification, or from physical to moral, or from 
literal to figurative. This whole matter of verbal metempsy- 
chosis remains still new ground for the scientific student of 
languages. 

Indo-Europa has been the great battle-ground, and consti- 
tutes the great conquest of the Science of Language. Javing 
reduced this magnificent kingdom to order, she has marshalled 
her forces for the conquest of the world. What has been 
already done, has been accomplished chiefly among the Indo- 
Europeans. Our own family of languages has been classified, 
the degree of kinship between the different branches settled, 
and perhaps every branch of which traces still exist, has been 
tracked up and assigned to its proper place at the family 
hearth. But to the student of language, this is but a small 
portion of the field. Tlowever interesting to us these, our kin, 
are; however grand their literature, they are to the student of 
language only a small number of the tongues of the earth, and 
have no greater claim upon the Science of Language, than 
Chinese or Turanian. What has been done for our family, 
must be done for all the families of languages of the earth: 
and we have every reason to hope for as startling results in 
others as our own has brought to light. Some future Grimm 
may discover in languages, yet unclassified, a new Lavtrer- 
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shichung, Which shall go tar to account for the Indo-European, 
still so mysterious. We may yet learn as much about the wan- 
derings of the aboriginal tribes of our own continent, as we 
know of the great eastern-western march of our Asiatie an- 
cestors. 

Wilhelm Von Humboldt was the pioneer in the classification 
of languages; and Schleicher and Steinthal, following his 
method, are doing much to advance the great work, but as yet, 
only a few tracks have been indicated in this great wilderness. 
In Glassifying the ssi of the earth, the same method has 
been carried out which the Science of Language owes to Bopp. 
They are arranged in families, or groups, according to their 
structure, their organism. 

No man, who comprehends the difficult nature of the task, 
pretends that, in every instance, unquestionable results have 
been reached in the classification of languages; least of all, 
those whose brilliant scholarship and untiring study have 
thrown such light on this darkness. But much has been done: 
much that will stand the test of deeper knowledge. Mean- 
time we shall do well to accept what is offered, only bearing in 
mind that we must be prepared to modify our views, as a more 
comprehensive knowledge shall give opportunity for wider in- 
duction. 

The languages of the earth have been reduced to three 
classes: first, the Inflected, whose chief representative is the 
Indo-European, and whose only other accredited member is the 
Semitic family. Already we have something like a compara- 
tive grammar of the Semitic languages—the Aramaic, the 
Hebrew and Phoenician, and the Arabic; and even an incip- 
ient philology. At least enough has been done to make it cer- 
tain that these languages are inflected like our own, and are 
descendants from a common Semitic tongue. The two sys- 
tems of Inflection, however, are totally different); and it is the 
merest speculation, as yet, to claim the original unity of the 
two families. That question can, of course, be settled only by 
a comparison of the original Indo-European and Semitic lan- 
guages, as comparative grammar restores them. Hence it is 


evident. how absurd it is to derive English words trom Tebrew, 
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as English lexicographers have so fondly done; it is absurd to 
etymologise across families at all; we gain nothing by deriving 
words of distinct families of languages from each other, until 
we have settled the question whether these families themselves 
are related; and this we can do only by a comparison, not of 
words as they are now, but of their ancestral prototypes as far 
back as we can trace them. In this group of languages, the 
Inflected, the relation of words is expressed by aflixes, which, 
having been originally independent, self-existent words with a 
distinct meaning, have lost entirely their personal identity, so 
that we are not conscious, in using them, that they mean any- 
thing of themselves, and cannot even show, in all cases, what 
they did once mean. Inflection is the pride, and power, and 
beauty, of the most highly developed languages of the earth; 
and only a few, a very few, families of speech have succeeded 
in reaching this stage of development. Dut a very large num- 
her have attained to something very like it in kind,—to what 
is called Agglutination, or the composition of monosyllables 
with monosyllables, or of monosyllables with polysyllables; a 
composition in which each factor remains intact. This is the 
second great family of languages on the earth, called variously 
—Turanian, Scythian, Ageglutinative, constituting a group 
rather than a family, and of which it is still more than doubtful 
whether they have a common origin. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to enumerate 
the various languages assigned to this group, multitudinous 
and widely scattered as they are. We may refer the reader to 
Miuller’s Science of Language, Lecture VIII, first series; and to 
Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language, Lecture VIII. 
Suffice it to mention here, the languages of the Laplanders, 
the Finns, the Hungarians, the Turks, the Mongolians. But 
little has been done in this field of language. We have noth- 
ing entitled to the name of a comparative grammar; we have 
merely discovered a structural or organic similarity, which en- 
titles us to classify these languages as a group, if not a family 
to themselves, without claiming that the original unity of the 
family is settled. .As we saw clearly how the great branches 
of the Indo-European family rolled in successive waves of emi- 
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gration across Europe, so we imagine that we discover here 
something of the same relation in time and movement between 
the peoples who spoke the Inflected, and those who used the 
Turanian languages. The peoples speaking an inflected lan- 
guage, occupy only India, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Europe, 
and we have reason to suppose, says Muller, that even these 
countries were held by Turanian tribes previous to the arrival 
of those of the inflected language. On no other supposition 
can we account for the existence, in the heart of Europe, of a 
Turanian-speaking nation like the Hungarians. These are but 
the light-spots, however, which the sun of science throws on 
the distant mountain-tops, while he is yet rising. 

The third and last great division of the languages of the 
earth, embracing all those not included in the Inflected, or 
Turanian, we call Chinese, from its prominent type; or Isola- 
ting, from its character as monosyllabic; and here, indeed, no 
one is bold enough to claim original unity. In fact, this name 
Isolating, or Monosyllabic, is scarcely more than a cloak for our 
ignorance. We pick out from the three or four hundred lan- 
guages of the earth, two bundles, which we tie wp and label, 
and then call all the rest, the third bundle; an immense bun- 
dle, too, it certainly is. 

To the Monosyllabic group belongs a large number of the 
languages of Asia, foremost the Chinese, perhaps not the 
Japanese, the languages of Southern and Central Africa and 
of Polynesia. The common characteristic of all these lan- 
guages is, that they have not attained to inflection, nor even to 
agglutination. The words are all monosyllables, and relations 
between them are expressed by words likewise monosyllabic, 
which always retain their independent form and distinctive 
meaning. They are atactic languages. They have no Gen- 
eral, distinguished from the rest, to marshal around him his 
battalions ; they have no verb of distinctive form to give organ- 
isation to the sentence ; they are as a vast horde of barbarians, 
animated, indeed, by a common impulse, and acting in concert, 
but only from long habit, and still most clumsily. 

Humboldt did not venture to assert, that these three families, 
or groups of languages, stand in any relation of development 
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to each other. He did not venture to claim that the Inflected 
had once been Agglutinative, or the Agelutinative Isolating ; 
but his successors have been bolder, and now assert, with some 
confidence, that these three families are but three stages in the 
growth of language; that all languages were at first monosyl- 
labic; that they gradually developed themselves, some of them 
into agglutinative, and finally, that a few of the more favored, 
by virtue of the genius of the peoples who speak them, or by 
the favor of circumstances, budded and brought forth the rich 
fruit of Inflection. This question is evidently closely allied to 
that of the origin of language, and this view of the three 
stages of development is held by those who maiutain that lan- 
vuage is a human invention. This is the commenly accepted 
view of the scholars of the present day; not, indeed, of Muller, 
but of Steinthal in Berlin, of Curtius in Leipzig, of Schleicher, 
and also of our American Whitney. oo. 

The Science of Language is so new, that we are not agreed, 
in America at least, what we shall call it. Max Muller has 
translated the German name Sprachwissenschaft, and used it 
all through his books. Whitney, however, has not adopted it. 
In German this name is one word, from which can be formed 
adjective and adverb; but in English we cannot say ‘language- 
science,’ much less make derivations from such a word; and so 
it remains yet to be decided what name shall be adopted. ‘That 
we have not yet agreed upon a name for the New Science, makes 
it lamentably evident how little acquaintance we have formed 
with ‘t. ‘To the term philology, which Dwight has used, there 
are overwhelming objections. The Germans, to whom we owe 
the science, understand by philology quite another thing, 
namely, the study of the literature, history, and antiquities, of 
u given people; and the term when not otherwise defined, is 
used by them with reference to the classical languages. Thus, 
German students who devote themselves to Latin and Greek, 
are registered at the university stwdiost philologiw. 

Now, on the one hand, we are greatly in need of a word to 
cover first this concept, while on the other it would introduce 
inextricable confusion into our translations of German books, 
to render their philologie by ‘the study of Latin and Greek,’ (to 
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say nothing of the adjective from this term,) and their ‘Sprach- 
wissenschaft’ by ‘philology.’ Whatever name is finally adopt- 
ed, we may be certain this will not be the one. Muller has 
carefully avoided it, and Whitney has used it but once or 
twice in his whole book; meantime we have followed Muller, 
in default of any better name. 

The departments of the Science of Language are, as yet, by 
no means Clearly marked out ; the following subjects, however, 
have been more or less fully and distinctly elaborated : 

1. Comparative Grammar—the A, B, C, of the science— 
the comparative study of the etymology and syntax of given 
languages or families of languages. As this is the most import- 
ant, so it is the most fully developed department of the 
Science of Language. 

Comparative etymology embraces (a) theory of sounds, (laut 
lehre,) (b) theory of forms; (formen-lehre ;) the first consist- 
ing in the investigation of the correspondence of different 
sounds in different cognate languages, and of the change of 
sounds in the same or different languages; the second, in the 
investigation of the genesis and original signification of case 
forms and verbal flections:; For the comparative syntax of the 
Indo-European languages, little or nothing has heen done, so 
far as we know. 

2. Comparative Philology—using the word philology in its 
German sense, the comparative study of the civilisation of 
kindred peoples. Here the most valuable results we can point 
to, are the knowledge we have gained of the original Indo- 
European race, and of its grand divisions. Grimm set the 
example of patient devotion to a single branch of owr great 
family of languages, of the various Teutonic dialects, in his 
investigations, which ended only with his life. 

“More lately, Leo Meyer has done much valuable work in re- 
constructing the Greco-Italic language, and educing therefrom 
the history and civilisation of that race; and Dietz has given 
us a comparative grammar and lexicon of the Romance lan- 
guages; in this group, however, the scope of comparative philol- 
ogy is very limited; here, too, belongs comparative mythology. 

3. Classification of Languages. We have already spoken 
of Humbodlt, Schleicher, and Steinthal, in this connection. 
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4. Origin of Language. A question upon the consideration 
of which we do not propose to enter. 

- Within the last ten years, two series of lectures on the Sei- 
ence of Language have been published, one in England, the 
other in this country. In June, 1861, Max Muller published 
the first series of his lectures, which had been delivered the 
same year before the Royal Institution of Great Britain; and 
his volume was followed in June, 1864, by his second series, 
delivered the previous year before the same Institution. 

In August, 1867, William Dwight Whitney published his 
course of lectures on Language and the Study of Language, 
which he had delivered at the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
spring of 1864, and before the Lowell Institute, the winter of 
the same year. 

It is evident that both of these series of lectures have under- 
gone considerable modification in their preparation for the press. 
Still they retain the perspicuity of form, and abundant illus- 
tration, which are so necessary in lectures intended for a pop- 
ular audience; and for this reason they are both eminently 
suited to interest the general reader in the main principles and 
important results of a science which it might be thought schol- : 
arship alone could find intelligible, or enthusiasm, interesting. 

Muller is the son of the German poet of that name, and the 
east of his own mind is highly poetic. His lectures are, there- 
fore, full of rich and suggestive illustrations, which add a rare 
charm to the profound scholarship which we are sure to find, 
but not certain to appreciate, in a German. The first series 
of his lectures is by far the more popular, and, except for the 
scientific student, by far the more interesting of the two. Of 
special interest and value are the fourth and eighth lectures of 
this series. The former contains a history of the study of lan- 
guage from the times of Plato to the beginning of this century, 
together with a full account of Sanscrit, and of the introduction 
of the knowledge of that language into Western Europe. The 
eighth lecture (already referred to) contains a clear and satis- 
factory account of the classification of languages, a subject 

which some other authors, it would seem, have striven to make 

as obscure and intricate as possible. 
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Most labored in the second series, are the third and last four 
(9-12) lectures. The third lecture contains the most minute 
and accurate investigation of the physiology of sounds, illus- 
trated by twenty-seven plates, which remind one painfully of 
the medical lecture-room. The last four present an extended 
discussion of Indo-European comparative mythology, the least 
developed, and, in some respects, the most interesting, depart- 
ment of the Science of Language. 

In the treatment of both these topics, Muller is evidently 
giving us the results of his own investigation ; these chapters 
he has worked up com more, and tor those interested in the 
man, they are the best worth studying. But the general 
reader will find his phonetics frightfully tedious, while the 
scientific student will not be able to accept his conclusions 
about the Myths of the Daun. These latter have attracted 
much attention, but found little favor, we believe, in Germany ; 
although few names in the Science of Language stand higher 
than Muller's among his countrymen. Curtius says in his 
(rreck Etymotlogies, §Glucklicherweise fehlt es nicht an Werken, 
welche die Einzel-forschung mit der Gesammbetrachtung zu 
vermitteln geeiguet sind. Max Muller's geistvolle Lectures on 
the Science of Lanquage werden darunter eine der ersten Stel- 
len einnehmen.*. 

Of Whitney we Americans may justly be proud. He has 
taken away our reproach among the nations, that we could 
show no talent, no progress, except in the Brod-wisscuschaften, 
the practical sciences. His book may well stand upon its own 
merits; yet it gives a confident boldness to know that it has 
found high favor and no measured praise in Germany itself, 
the birth-place and home of the Science of Language, from no 
less a man than Curtius, from Mahn, and others. 

We may well be proud of Whitney’s book, and it becomes 
our duty to introduce it into our colleges and universities, to 
supply our libraries with it, to exert ourselves to have it read 
and talked of, that new impulse may be given to thought and 
study in this direction in America. Whitney has given us no 
mere compilation. He has investigated for himself, and in a 
most able manner, especially the growth and decay of language. 
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To this subject he has devoted the first five chapters of his 
book, and in that compass he has developed it as, in our jud g- 
ment, no other writer, English or German, has done. You 
search in vain in Heyse, or Steinthal, or Muller, for such clear, 
strong reasoning, such overwhelming conclusions. In his class- 
ification of languages, Whitney could be only compiler; and 
here he is least satisfactory, least clear, least exhaustive, least 
convincing. He seems himself not to be fully satisfied with 
the results of Schleicher’s morphological classification; and 
you will rise, from reading this portion of his book, doubting 
whether the whole basis of this classification is not false. But 
in the discussion of the origin of language, Whitney is again 
the independent investigator, the strong, straight-forward 
thinker, never losing sight of his aim, never misleading his 
reader, and his conclusions are to us inevitable. Whitney 
stands diametrically opposed to Muller in several important 
particulars, especially in classing the New Science among the 
historical, rather than the physical, sciences; in his views of 
dialectic growth, and in regard to the origin of language; and 
we cannot but think that every candid reader must give Whitney 
the best of the argument in every instance. Among American 
scholars, we must count Whitney our ablest, our best, and 
almost our only Sanscrit scholar; fully deserving the credit he 
has gained abroad, and demanding, by his attainments, a much 
higher and more wide-spread reputation than he seems yet to 
enjoy in his own country. We trust he will be induced to 
prepare for our colleges a manual of the science of which he 
stands at the head facile princeps in America. 

It is not possible within the limits of a single article, to pre- 
sent an exhaustive view of so comprehensive a subject as the 
Science of Language. Enough has been said, we think, to 
justify fully the following statements, that the study of lan- 
guage has assumed, in the last fifty years, the proportions 
of an inductive science; that the claims of this New Science 
toa place in the course of instruction in our colleges, can no 
longer be disregarded; and that it must modify, to a consid- 
erable extent, our method of studying and teaching the classic 
and other languages. 
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It is, indeed, a real and a noble science; fully able to vin- 
dicate its claim, to take its place, side by side, with the older 
sciences to which it is near of kin; a science that can boast in 
its ranks some of the greatest names among the living and the 
dead of our century—Bopp, and Grimm, and Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt, among the latter, and Pott, and Curtius, and 
Schleicher, and Steinthal, and others, among the former. 
Every college and university in America, should have a sepa- 
rate professorship for the Science of Language. Into the uni- 
versities of England, and the principal schools of France, it 
has already been introduced as a distinct department of study, 
while in Germany, where it has long been tanght in the uni- 
yersities, it is beginning to find its way into the Gymnasien. 

For fifty years we have well nigh ignored its existence. It 
is high time that American students, animated by Whitney’s 
example, and encouraged by his success, should devote them- 
selves, with American zeal and industry, to the advancement 
of the New Science. 

The note which we intended to insert at the end of the above article, (see p. 


189,) will be found, in substance, in the notice of Professor Haldeman’s Ana- 
lytic Orthography. 


ca 


Arr. VITI.—1. Thoughts on some Lmportant Potts re luting 
to the System of the World. By J. P. Nichol, LL. D. 
1851. 

2. Lhe Planetary System. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 1850. 

3. Phenomena and Order of the Solar System. By J.P. 
Nichol, LL. D. 1846. 


rom the beginning of the world down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it was believed by mankind, in general, that 
the earth was the centre of the universe, around which the sun, 
moon, and stars revolve, as appendages and ornaments of its 
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beauty. To the question—what supports or upholds the earth? 
the old cosmogonists replied,—‘it stands on the back of a huge 
elephant; the elephant on the back of a huge tortoise; and 
the tortoise on the back of—nothing.” We laugh at this ab- 
surdity. But no one has ever found, and no one will ever find, 
on what the world stands. For, in reality, it is supported, not 
from below, but from above. It is suspended from the sun. 
All the planets, indeed, hang suspended, like a chandelier, from 
the sun,—which is at once their support, their life, and their 
joy. 

In vain have men, likewise, searched and groped, in this 
lower world, for the foundation of human society. But here 
they will never find it. Tor, in fact, the social world, like the 
natural, is supported from above, and not from below. It is 
suspended from the ‘Sun of Righteousness,’ the ‘Light of the 
World,’ on which its glory depends. Thus, if rightly consid- 
ered, is the solar system one grand symbol of the moral system 
of the world; blazing all over with evidences of the wisdom, 
the power, and the goodness of Ged. It is the object of this 
paper to consider the solar system, not merely as a machine for 
turning out the greatest happiness. of the greatest number, but 
as the manifold and sublime manifestations of an infinite and 
eternal Mind. 

The sun, the planets, the satellites, the comets, and the 
aerolites, constitute the solar system. Aristotle, and his fol- 
lowers, believed that the comets were atmospheric meteors, or 
phenomena; and it was reserved for Tycho Brahé, after the 
invention of the telescope, to discover that these apparently 
wild wanderers of the universe, really belong to the solar sys- 
tem, and revolve around its great centre, the sun, like its other 
members. In the study of the comets, as well as in that of 
the aerolites, there is a peculiar charm and fascination; but 
yet, before we come to the startling phenomena presented by 
those bodies, the more important members of the solar system, 
namely, the planets, should engage our attention. 

As the sun draws all the planets to himself, we may well 
ask, why they do not fall into the sun, and there remain? It 
gravity, or the sun’s attraction, were the only force in our sys- 
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tem, this would be the case; and we should soon experience 
‘the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” But gravity 
is not the only force in our system. Besides this, there is 
another force, by which the tendency of gravity is corrected. 
Either of these forces, if it alone acted, would destroy the sys- 
tem; but acting, as they do, at one and the same time, they 
preserve the order, harmony, and beauty of the universe. The 
wonderful adjustment of these two forces, and their harmonious 
interworking in our system, are among the most striking, as 
well as the most pleasing and sublime, manifestations of the 
divine wisdom. Let us, then, proceed to lay open in as clear, 
orderly, and perspicuous a manner as possible, the wonders of 
the contriving skill of the Creator manifested in the mechanism 
of the solar system. 

Kor this purpose, it is necessary, in the first place, to state 
the law which governs each of these great cosmical forces. In 
the illustrations of these laws, it makes no difference whether 
we use stones or stars; for’ precisely the same laws govern all 
the bodies in the material universe, whether small or great, 
terrestrial or celestial. It is by the same force, and according 
to the same law, that a pebble descends ¢o the earth and the 
moon «round the earth. Whether a stone be hurled by the 
hand of man, or a star launched from the fingers of the 
Almighty, both are subjected to the same force, and governed 
by the same law. There is, however, one difference in the two 
cases: terrestrial objects move inthe atmosphere, in a resisting 
medium, by which their motions are modified; while the 
heavenly bodies move in a vacuum, which opposes no obstacle 
to the freedom and perfection of their motions. Hence, in 
order to make the two cases exactly alike, or to render our 
illustrations perfect, we must suppose that bodies near our 
earth move, like those in the heavens, in a perfect vacuum. 

The force of gravity, then, or that by which the sun attracts 
the planets, varies *nversely as the square of the distance at 
which it acts. That is to say, at 2, 3, 4, and 5 times any given 
distance, the force of the sun’s attraction becomes 4, $5 sey and 
/. of the value or amount at the given distance. Or, in other 
words, at 3,44, and !, of any given distance from the sun, 
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this force is 4+, 9, 16, and 25 times its amount at the given dis. 
tance itself. Venus, for example, is nearly twice as far as 
Mercury from the sun; if it were exactly twice as far, then 
the force of the sun’s attraction would be just four times as 
great at Mercury as at Venus. Such is the well-known law 
of gravity: or of one of the great forces to which the order, 
harmony, and beauty of the solar system are due. 

But if this force acted alone, the planets would fall into the 
sun, and there remain. Mercury, the nearest of all the 
planets to the sun, would be the first to reach his surface; and 
the others would, of course, follow in the order of their dis- 
tances,— Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. If, at this moment, the centrifugal force of our sys- 
tem were annihilated, or neutralised by the Almighty; Mer- 
cury would fall into the sun in 15.6 days; Venus in 39.7 days: 
the Earth in 64.6 days; Mars in 121.5 days; Ceres in 296.5 
days; Jupiter in 766.8 days: Saturn in 1900.5 days; and 
Uranus in 5382.9 days. 

How, then, are the planets kept from falling into the sun 
How, on the contrary, are their distances from the sun _pre- 
served, as they revolve, with such indescribable magniticence 
and beauty, around the seat of his dominion and power?  Be- 
fore we can answer this question, in a clear and satisfactory 
manner, it will be necessary to illustrate the laws of motion, 
and exhibit a few of their well-known practical results. 

Let us suppose, then, that a common ball, or other projectile, 
is discharged in a horizontal direction. [t will fiy to a certain 
distance, and then strike the ground. ‘The extent of its flight, 
or its range, depends on two things: namely, the elevation 
trom which it is projected, and the force with which it is put 
in motion. The higher the elevation, or the greater the pro- 
jectile force, the greater will be the flight or range of the missile. 
By the proper adjustment of the elevation and force, indeed, it 
may be made to span any specified are of the earth’s surface. 
Nay, it may be made to span the entire surface of the earth 
itself, and roll forever around our planet, in its eternal course, 
like the moon. The moon is, indeed, a ball or sphere launched 
from the hand of the Almighty, and becomes a satellite to our 
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planet in consequence of the force of gravity exerted by that 
planet on its motion. Let us elucidate, by a few simple illus- 
trations, this profoundly interesting subject. 

A falling body is, as every one knows, attracted and drawn 
down by each and every particle of the earth’s mass. But the 
earth, being nearly spherical in form, the result of all these 
minute attractions is nearly the same as it would be if the 
force exerted by each and every particle of its mass were trans- 
ferred to its centre. Let us suppose, then, that all these forces 
are transferred to the earth’s centre, and the earth itself taken 


out of the way, while the forces continue to act unmoved. If 


a body, subjected to the action of this central force, were 
simply dropped from the hand; it would fall to the centre. 
But it would not stop there. On the contrary, the motion it 
had acquired in falling to the centre, would carry it just as far 
beyond that point, on the opposite side, as it was therefrom 
when it began to fall. It would return to the central force 
again, and, passing that point as before, would reach the iden- 
tical position from which it set out. This process would be 
repeated without end. That is to say, a body acted upon by 
such a central force alone, would oscillate forever between two 
points at equal distances on opposite sides of the force. 

Now suppose the body, instead of being dropped, is projected 
in a direction very different from that of the central force. 
Then, instead of falling directly to the centre of force, it will, 
so to speak, fall around that centre, and return to the point 
from which it was projected.'. The same process, or round, 
would be repeated without end. That is to say, if any round 
body be acted on by two such forces, and no others, namely, by 
a projectile force and by a force of attraction varying inversely 
as the square of the distance at which it acts; it would revolve 
forever in a re-entering curved line. This is precisely the case 
of the sun’s action, or rather the action of its centre of gravity, 
on one of the planets. The curve which the body, under the 
influence of the two forces, describes, is known as an ellipse. 
What, then, is an ellipse / 

When Apollonius, attracted by the abstract beauty of the 


1 This supposes the projectile force to be sufficiently moderate 
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ellipse and of the other conic sections studied those lines, he 
little imagined that they were the curves actually described by 
the heavenly bodies. And when he discovered the wonderful 
properties of those curves, and gave his immortal work to the 
world, he knew not that he was helping the astronomers of far 
distant ages to solve the stupendous problems of the physical 
universe. But, however unconscious of the fact, he was the 
precursor of Kepler, and Newton, and Laplace. All that we 
‘an do in this place, however, is to indicate the forms of these 
curves; and this happily, is all that is necessary to our present 
purpose. 
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If the projectile force be made less and less, the path of the 
body, or the ellipse it describes, will become more and more 
flattened or elongated, so as to approach the right line AB: 
and if the projectile force be reduced to nothing, then will 
the ellipse degenerate into the right line AB. Or, in other 
words, the body will oscillate forever in the right line AB, 
according to the case above stated. On the other hand, 
if the projectile foree be made greater and greater, the 
ellipse will open out more and more, and finally pass into a 
parabola, and then into a hyperbola. In this case, the body 
would never return to its former position, but wander away 
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forever in the unreturning branch of the curve. Precisely 
such is the fate of some of the comets. Some move in para- 
bolas and some move in hyperbolas; and, consequently, after 
seeing the sun once, they wander eternally from his heat and 
light. Such, too, must have been the condition of our planet, 
if the projectile force had been greatly disproportioned to the 
central force. Or if the central force were reduced to nothing, 
and the projectile force alone should act on the body; then it 
would move in a right line AG forever with a uniform velocity. 
Each force, then, if acting by itself in a perfect vacuum, would 
cause the body to move forever in a right line; the attractive 
force in the right line AB, and the projectile force in the right 
line AG. In the first case it would oscillate forever between 
the points .\ and B; and, in the second ease, it would move 
forever, with a uniform motion, in the right line AG. But 
when, as in the case of a planet, a body is acted on by both forces, 
it will revolve in an ellipse always, or as ‘long as the forces 
continue to act. It will move from A around to B, with a 
continually retarded motion, and from B around to A with a 
continually accelerated motion. Provided with these prin- 
ciples and, illustrations, let us proceed to consider the mechan- 
ism of the solar system, and the wonderful wisdom therein 
displayed. 

There stands the sun. Ilis attractive force extends through 
ul space; but decreasing as the square of the distance from 
his centre increases. Our earth, situated at the distance of 
95,000,000 of miles from the sun, feels his attraction. Hence, 
if the earth had been created, or moulded into its present 
vlobular form, and simply posited at its present distance from 
the sun, it would have fallen into that body in the course of 
64.6 days; and there would have been an end of its career. 
And all the planets, as well as the earth, would, under the 
same circumstances, have been swallowed up by the sun; just 
as Saturn is said to have devoured his offspring. But when 
(sod made our planet, he did not simply posit it in space, or let 
it go to take care of itself. On the contrary, he launched it 
into space, as Sir Isaac supposed, with a projectile force, which 
has caused it to revolve around the sun from the dawn of 
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creation to the present moment. Hence, what the poet has so 
beautifully said of the ocean, may be applied to the earth 
itself : 


‘Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.’ 


How wonderfully, then, has the Creator adjusted the pro- 
jectile force, which his mighty hand imparted to our planet, to 
the central force of the sun; so as to secure its separate exist- 
ence, as well as the life and happiness of its inhabitants. If 
he had not imparted such a force to the earth, it would have 
fallen directly into the sun, and finally lodged, for good and 
all, on his surface. Or he might have made this force so small, 
that the earth, instead of clearing the sun in its revolution, 
would have been dashed to pieces against one of his sides 
But, as it is, the projectile force of the divine omnipotence, not 
only causes the earth to clear the body of the sun, but also to 
roll forever around the seat of his dominion, and power, and 
glory, at a safe and convenient distance. 

For, if the Creator had so chosen, the projectile force might 
have caused the earth to clear the body of the sun, and yet left 
it to revolve in an orbit such as to render it utterly uninhab- 
itable by man or beast. Since, in passing along its orbit, its 
nearness to the sun, at one season, might have caused it to melt 
in the fierceness of his flames ;' or its vast distance, at another 
season, might have deprived it of the heat and light necessary 
to life. But, as it is, the earth not only clears the body of the 
sun, but revolves around him in a path so nearly cireular in its 
form, that we are never exposed to the destructive extremes 
of heat or cold, light or darkness. On the contrary, the pro- 
jectile force is so admirably adjusted, both in direction and 
degree, to the great central force of the sun, that we are now 
blessed with all the charming variety of the seasons, and with 
innumerable forms of animal and vegetable life. Have we 
not, then, great reason to admire, love, and adore, the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of God, as well as his infinite power ? 

On the other hand, if God had so chosen, he might have 
given the earth so great a projectile force, or initial velocity, as 
to cause it to revolve around the sun, not in an ellipse, but in 
a parabola, or hyperbola; which, instead of returning into 
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itself, sends forth its single and unreturning branch into the 
infinite abyss of space. In such case, the earth would have 
been doomed, like certain comets, to see the sun but once, and 
then forever wander from the source of life, and light, and 
beauty, and joy, into the regions of the outer darkness. Avoid- 
ing both extremes, however, the Almighty Architect of the 
universe—how wonderful his wisdom !—has appointed our path 
along the middle region of everlasting life, and light, and joy. 

A slight change in the adjustment of the forces of our sys- 
tem, or in the elements of our planet, would have been followed 
by the most disastrous results. ‘Although the earth,’ says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘might not fall into the sun, or recede from it 
beyond the limits of our system, any considerable increase or 
diminution of its mean distance, to the extent, for instance, of 
a tenth of its actual amount, would not fail to subvert the 
conditions on which the existence of the present race of ani- 
mated beings depends. Constituted as our system is, however, 
changes to anything like this extent are utterly precluded.’ 
How slight a change, then, in the elements of our system, as 
originally established by infinite wisdom, would cause all its 
glory to go out in darkness, confusion, misery, and death! 

Nor is this all. For, if God had so chosen, he might have 
applied the projectile force to our planet so as. to keep one 
face, like the moon, always turned toward its primary. But 
what would have been the condition of our planet, if, like the 
moon, it had always the same face turned to the sun‘ One 
side would have been forever exposed to the sun’s glare, while 
the opposite side would have forever dwelt in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. As it is, however, the projectile force 
was applied to our planet at precisely the point, and in pre- 
cisely the direction, which causes it to turn om its axis, and 
make one complete revolution in every twenty-four hours. 
Hence the grateful vicissitude of day and night. Tow true, 
then, the words of the Psalmist: that ‘The Heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.’ 

Only think, tor a crnoment,of the subline spectacle presented 
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by the motions of our planet. Though it weighs 6,000,000, 
(00,000,000,000,000 of tons; it flies through space at the rate 
of 68,000 miles per hour, or more than a thousand miles per 
minute. At each pulsation of the heart, it darts over no less 
than fifteen miles. Amazing force! Wonderful velocity! And 
yet how quietly it moves! how noiseless in its manifestation of 
the divine omnipotence! In the beautiful words of the poet: 


‘This world, 

Poised in the crystal air, with all its seas, 

Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 

On its noiseless axis,’ 
is worthy of the Word which, in the beginning, said— Let 
there be Light.’ 

3ut ali that has been said respecting our planet, is equally 

applicable to all the other planets of the solar system. The 
different planets, however, received, at their outset, very differ- 
ent projectile forces. If it had been otherwise, that is, if these 
forces had been the same in all cases, the order of the solar 
system would not have been established. But, as the order 
and harmony and beauty of the system required, each planet 
was launched into space, from the hand of the Almighty, with 
the initial velocity, and in the direction, which its distance from 
the sun and its well-being demanded. Venus, for example, is 
nearly twice as far as Mercury from the sun; and, consequently, 
the attractive force of the sun at Mercury is far greater than it 
isat Venus. Hence, in order to balance the central and pro- 
jectile forces the one against the other, the projectile force 
must, it is evident, be much greater at Mercury than at Venus. 
Accordingly, this is the case; that is to say, the initial velocity 
viven to Mercury, was much greater than the one imparted to 
Venus; and, in each case, this velocity was such as to balance 
the centrifugal force of the planet against its centripetal 
force. The same thing is true of all the other planets. Hence 
it is that, in passing along the planets from Mercury to Venus, 
trom Venus to the earth, from the earth to the asteroids, from 
the asteroids to Mars, from Mars to Jupiter, from Jupiter to 
Saturn, from Saturn to Uranus, and, finally, from Uranus to 
Neptune; we find that the projectile velocity becomes less and 
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less as the sun’s attraction becomes less and less. Hence, as 
we proceed outward from the sun to the last member of the 
solar system, the orbitual motions of the planets continually 
decrease. Mercury flies faster than Venus; Venus faster than 
the earth; the earth faster than Mars; and so on to the end of 
the system. 

Mercury moves at the rate of 104,000 miles per hour. 


Venus s “ “ 77,000 « ‘6 
The Earth * 6 6“ 65,500 * ‘“ 
Mars " * * 538,000 * “ 
Jupiter =“ ° “-* 98.700 “ ‘“ 
Saturn “ “ és 21,000“ “ 
Uranus “ 6 te 15,000 « 6s 
z P 3 
Neptune “ “ “ 12,000 “s 


We speak of one planet as moving slower than another. We 
should never forget, however, that such slowness is comparative 
only. For Jupiter, whose distance from the sun is more than 
500 times, and whose size is nearly 1,300 times the distance 
and size of the earth, moves with the inconceivable velocity of 
nearly 500 miles per minute! Again, the motion of the earth 
is slow compared with that of Mercury; and yet, during the 
last half hour, the earth has carried us over thousands and 
tens of thousands of miles. Every year of our lives, indeed, 
we travel, in the same way, hundreds of millions of miles! 
But if the larger and more remote planets—Jupiter and 
Saturn, move more slowly in their orbits, they turn more 
rapidly on their axes, than do the minor planets—Mercury, 
Venus, the earth, and Mars. Mercury, for instance, makes one 
revolution on its axis in 24h and 5m; Venus in 23h and 21m; 
the earth in 24h; and Mars in 24h and 37m; whereas Jupiter 
makes one revolution in 9h 554m; and Saturn in 10h and 29m. 
The diurnal revolutions of Uranus and Neptune are still un- 
known ; but, reasoning from analogy, we may, perhaps, safely 
conclude, that they are in the neighborhood of ten hours each. 
In the preceding reflections, we have gone upon the suppo- 
sition, that the sun alone attracts each planet ; whereas, in fact, 
the sun is attracted by each planet, and each planet attracts 
every other planet in the system. Our reasonings are, never- 
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theless, true; for the sun, whose mass is seven hundred times 
as great as that of all the bodies of the system put together, is 
the controlling power upon which the actual results of their 
motions depend. The centre of gravity of the whole system, 
indeed, very nearly coincides with the centre of the sun; and 
hence, in assuming this coincidence, we have introduced no 
material error into the above general conclusions. But since 
every body in the system, whether sun, moon, or planet, attracts 
every other body; this gives rise to various perturbations in 
the system, by which its motions are greatly complicated, and 
its problems rendered far more difficult of solution. Having 
examined some of the perturbations, or changes, Sir Isaac 
Newton concluded that they would go on accumulating, until, 
in the course of ages, they would work the entire destruction 
of the solar system; unless God should interpose to restore the 
balance of its powers. But Leibnitz, guided by faith alone, 
dissented from this conclusion of the greatest of all astrono- 
mers. He did not believe, said he, that God had made a 
machine which, like a clock, required to be wound up, in order 
to keep it a-going, or to save it from destruction. There is, at 
present, no longer any such conflict between faith and science. 
For science, having renewed her strength and cleared up her 
vision, has come around to the side of faith. Or, in other 
words, the science of the present day falsifies the scientific con- 
clusion of Newton, and demonstrates the utterance or predic- 
tion of Leibnitz’s faith. That is to say, it demonstrates that 
the changes, which Newton supposed would accumulate to the 
destruction of the solar system, will, after a cycle of centuries, 
begin to take place in an opposite direction; so as to restore 
its equilibrium, and preserve its order. The -solar system is, 
then, a self-adjusting machine, whose perpetual motions, though 
infinitely complicated, can never run into disorder or confusion. 
Stamped with the eternity and the immutability of God, its 
perturbations or changes, however great and alarming, forever 
oscillate within certain limits, and really preserve the order 
whose existence they seemed to threaten. 

In the language of Sir John Herschel: ‘ We are conducted 
to this most remarkable and important conclusion, viz., that 
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the major axis of the planetary (and lunar) orbits, and, conse- 
quently, also their mean motions and periodic times, are subject 
to none but periodical changes ; that the length of the year, for 
example, in the lapse of infinite ages, has no preponderating 
tendency either to increase or diminution,—that the planets 
will neither recede indefinitely from the sun, nor fall into it, 
but continue, as far as their mutual perturbations at least are 
concerned, to revolve forever in orbits of very nearly the same 
dimensions as at present. This theorem, (the Magna Charta ot 
our system,) the discovery of which is due to Lagrange, is justly 
regarded as the most important, as a single result, of any which 
have hitherto rewarded the researches of mathematicians in 
this application of their science; and it is especially worthy of 
remark, and follows . .. . from the view here taken of it, that 
it would not be true but for the influence of the perturbing 
forces on other elements of the orbit. We have here an 
instance of a perturbation of one kind operating on a perturb- 
ation of another, to annihilate an effect which would other- 
wise accumulate to the destruction of the system.’ 

Thus has God, by the very constitution which he has given 
to the great system of worlds around us, said to all its mighty 
perturbations and changes,—‘ Hitherto shalt thou come!’ Nay, 
the very perturbation which, if left to itself, ‘would accumu- 
late to the destruction of the system,’ is corrected by another 
perturbation of the same system; and all is well. Thus, as in 
the moral world God brings good out of evil, so in the natural, 
he brings order and harmony out of disturbance or perturbation 
itself. From that sublime word of God, the law of gravity, 
proceed the order and harmony of the universe, and also the 
great perturbations which, in one stage of science, seemed 
utterly inconsistent with the perpetuity of that order and har- 
mony. Yet, in another stage of science, the very perturbations 
which seemed to threaten the order and harmony of the uni- 
verse, are found to be absolutely essential to their eternal pre- 
servation. 

The demonstration of this stupendous problem we owe to 
Lagrange. But there is one great feature of the solar system, 
yet to be mentioned, which renders the solution of this problem 
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possible to the human mind. All the planets of our system 
move in the same direction, and very nearly in the same plane ; 
being confined to a narrow belt of the heavens near the ecliptic. 
Had they been differently arranged; had they been projected 
in different directions, or moved in planes wide of the ecliptic ; 
it would have been impossible for Lagrange, or any other man, 
to demonstrate the sublime theorein of the stability of the solar 
system; which is, as Sir John Herschel calls it, the Magna 
Charta of the universe. 

3ut our sun, with his system of attendant worlds, is only 
one among countless myriads of suns. It is his proximity to 
us, which makes him appear the greatest of all the stars. If 
he were removed to the mean distance of the stars of the first 
magnitude, he would become a star of the sixth magnitude, and 
be, accordingly, just visible to the naked eye. Hence there are 
many suns far greater than ‘our chief star.’ If he were placed 
by the side of Sirius, the largest of all the fixed stars, he could 
not be seen at all. Sirius, in fact, shines with four hundred 
times the splendor of our sun. It is its vast distance alone, 
which makes it appear so small; a distance which beggars the 
imagination, and confounds the power of numbers. Most 
people, indeed, entertain the suspicion that such vast distances 
cannot be measured, or calculated. But the distance of Sirius 
being the side of a triangle, it is a simple question of trigo- 
nometry to calculate it, after observation has made known a 
sufficient number of the parts of that triangle.. It is just as 
easy to calculate the side of a great triangle as of a small one. 
Or, in other words, after having found the angle made by two 
lines drawn from the extremities of our base line to a star, it 
is just as easy to ascertain its distance, as it is to find the dis- 
tance of an inaccessible object on the earth’s surface. The 
angle made by these two lines, is called the parallax of the 
star; and the base line used in finding it is the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit, which is nearly 190,000,000 of miles in 
length. Lines drawn from the extremities of this vast base 
line, (190,000,000 of miles long,) to the fixed stars, seem, in 
general, to make no angle at all. So far are the stars from our 
system, that these two lines appear parallel to each other. 
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The most perfect instruments ever yet invented, have been able 
to detect the parallax of only twelve stars. Sirius is one of 
these twelve; and his distance is found to be such, that light, 
travelling at the rate of 11,400,000 miles per minute, will take 
twenty-one years to come from Sirius to our planet. If that 
star, then, had been annihilated twenty years ago, he would 
still shine in the heavens. It is probable, nay, more than 
probable, that the light by which, with the aid of the telescope, 
we see some of the stars in our firmament, was sent on its long 
journey long before the telescope was invented. Such is the 
scale of inconceivable magnificence and grandeur on which the 
universe is constructed. Yet is the law of gravity, like the 
God by whom it was ordained, omnipresent; for, as the most 
distant double stars revolve around each other in ellipses, it 
follows, that they are governed’by the law of gravity; by the 
sane law, in short, which governs the fall of an apple, or the 
revolutions of the moon. 

This universal force of gravity is, for anything we know 
about it, just as capable of one law of variation as another. 
Out of the infinite number of Jaws of the variation of the force, 
which are possible or conceivable, that one is selected, and em- 
bodied in the mechanism of the universe, which is indispen- 
sable to the order and harmony of the solar system, as well as 
of all the similar systems in the boundless regions of space. 
In the article of Paley’s Natural Theology on this subject, 
prepared for his work by a distinguished Professor of Astron- 
omy, though expressed in his own felicitous words, it is said : 
‘The possible laws of variation were infinite, the admissible 
laws, or the laws compatible with the preservation of the sys- 
tem, lie within narrow limits. If the attracting force had 
varied according to any direct law of the distance, let it have 
been what it would, great destruction and confusion would 
have taken place. The direct simple proportion of the distance 
would, it is true, have produced an ellipse: but the perturbing 
forces would have acted with so much advantage, as to be con- 
tinually changing the dimensions of the ellipse, in a manner 
inconsistent with our terrestrial creation. Forinstance: if the 
planet Saturn, so large and so remote, had attracted the Earth, 
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both in proportion to the quantity of matter contained in it, 
which it does; and also in any proportion to its distance, 7. a 
if it had pulled the harder for being the farther off (instead of 
the reverse of it,) it would have dragged out of its course the 
globe which we inhabit, and have perplexed its motions, to a 
degree incompatible with our security, our enjoyments, and 
probably our existence. Of the ¢nverse laws, if the centripetal 
torce had changed as the cube of the distance, or in any higher 
proportion, that is, (for I speak to the unlearned,) if, at double 
the distance, the attractive force had been diminished to an 
eighth part, or to less than that, the consequence would have 
been, that the planets, if they once began to approach the sun, 
would have fallen into his body; if they once, though by ever 
so little, increased their distance from the centre, they would 
forever have receded from it. The laws therefore of attraction, 
by which a system of revolving bodies could be upholden in their 
motions, lie within narrow limits, compared with the possible 
laws. [much underrate the restriction, when I say that, in a 
scale of a mile, they are confined to an inch. All direct ratios 
of the distance are excluded, on account of danger from per- 
turbing forces: all reciprocal raties except what lie beneath the 
cube of the distance, by the demonstrable consequence, that 
every the least change of distance would, under the operation 
of such laws, have been fatal to the repose and order of the 
system. We do not know, that is, we seldom reflect, how 
interested we are in this matter. Small irregularities may be 
endured ; but, changes within these limits being allowed for, 
the permanency of our ellipse is a question of life and death 
to our whole sensitive world.” 

‘That the subsisting law of attraction falls within the limits 
which utility requires, when these limits bear so small a pro- 
portion to the range of possibilities upon which chance might 
equally have cast it, is not, with any appearance of reason, to 
be accounted for by any other cause than a regulation pro- 
ceeding from a designing mind. But our next proposition 
carries the matter somewhat farther. We say, in the third 
place, that, out of the different laws which lie within the limits 
of admissible laws, the Jest is made choice of; that there are 
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advantages in this particular law which cannot be demonstrated 
to belong to any other law: and, concerning some of which, it 
can be demonstrated that they do not belong to any other.’ 

‘Whilst this law prevails between each particle of matter, 
the warted attraction of a sphere, composed of that matter, 
observes the same law. This property of the law is necessary, 
to render it applicable to a system composed of spheres, but 
it is a property which belongs to no other law of attraction 
that is admissible. The law of variation of the united attrac- 
tion is in no other case the same as the law of attraction of 
each particle, one case excepted, and that is of the attraction 
varving directly as the distance; the inconveniency of which 
Jaw, in other respects, we have already noticed.’ 

‘We may follow this regulation somewhat farther, and still 
more strikingly perceive that it proceeded from a designing 
mind, A law both admissible and convenient was requisite. 
In what way is the law of the attracting globes obtained 4 
Astronomical observations and terrestrial experiments show 
that the attraction of the globes of the system is made up of 
the attraction of their parts; the attraction of each globe being 
compounded of the attractions of its parts. Now the admis- 
sible and convenient law which exists, could not be obtained 
in a system of bodies gravitating by the united gravitation of 
their parts, unless each particle of matter were attracted by a 
force varying by one particular kaw, v7z., varying inversely as 
the square of the distance: for, if the action of the particles 
be according to any other law whatever, the admissible and 
convenient law, which is adopted, could not be obtained. Tere 
then are clearly shown regulation and design. A law both 
admissible and convenient was to be obtained: the mode chosen 
for obtaining that law was by making each particle of matter 
act. After this choice was made, then farther attention was 
to be given to each particle of matter, and one, and the only, 
particular law of action to be assigned to it. No other law 
would have answered the purpose intended.’ 

‘All systems must be liable to perturbations. And, therefore, 
to guard against these perturbations, or rather to guard against 
their running to destrnetive lengths, is perhaps the strongest 
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evidence of care and foresight that can be given. Now, we 

e able to demonstrate of our law of attraction, what can be 
demonstrated of no other, and what qualifies the dangers which 
arise from cross but unavoidable influences; that the action of 
the parts of our system upon one another will not cause per- 
manently increasing irregularities, but merely periodical or 
vibratory ones; that is, they will come to a limit, and then go 
back again. This we can demonstrate only of a system, in 
which the following properties concur, v7z. that the force shall 
be inversely as the square of the distance; the masses of the 
revolving bodies small, compared with that of the body at the 
centre; the orbits not much inclined to one another; and their 
eccentricity little. In such a system, the grand points are 
secure. The mean distances and postin times, upon which 
depend our temperature, and the regularity of our year, are 
constant. The eccentricities, it is true, will still vary; but so 
slowly, and to so small an extent, as to produce no incon- 
veniency from fluctuation of temperature and season. The 
same as to the obliquity of the planes of the orbits. For 
instance, the inclination of the ecliptic to the equator will 
never change above two degrees (out of ninety,) and that will 
require many thousand years in performing.’ 

‘Tt has been rightly also remar ked, that, if the great planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, had moved in lower spheres, their influences 
would have had much more effect as to disturbing the planetary 
motions, than they now have. While they revolve at so great 
distances from the rest, they act almost equally on the sun and 
on the inferior planets ; which has nearly the same consequences 
as not acting at all upon either.’ 

‘If it be said that the planets might have been sent round 
the sun in exact circles, in which case, no change of distance 
from the centre taking place, the law of variation of the 
attracting power would have never come in question, one law 
would have served as well as another; an answer to the scheme 
may be drawn from the consideration of these same perturbing 
forces. The system retaining in other respects its present con- 
stitution, though the planets had been at first sent round in 
exact circular orbits, they could not have kept in them; and if 
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the law of attraction had not been what it is, or, at least, if the 
prevailing law had transgressed the limits above assigned, every 
evagation would have been fatal: the planet once drawn, as 
drawn it necessarily must have been, out of its course, would 
have wandered in endless error.’ 

‘What we have seen in the law of the centripetal force, viz., 
a choice guided by views of utility, and a choice of one law out 
of thousands which might equally have taken place, we see no 
less in the figures of the planetary orbits. It was not enough 
to fix the law of the centripetal force, though by the wisest 
choice; for, even under that law, it was still competent to the 
planets to have moved in paths possessing so great a degree of 
eccentricity, as, in the course of every revolution, to be brought 
very near to the sun, and carried away to immense distances 
from him. The comets actually move in orbits of this sort: 
and, had the planets done so, instead of going round in orbits 
nearly circular, the change from one extremity of temperature 
to another must, in ours at least, have destroyed every animal 
and plant upon its surface. Now, the distance from the centre 
at which a planet sets off, and the absolute force of attraction 
at that distance, being fixed, the figure of its orbit, its being a 
circle, or nearer to, or farther off from a circle, 77z., a rounder 
or a longer oval, depends upon two things, the velocity with, 
and the direction in, which the planet is projected. And these, 
in order to produce a right result, must be both brought within 
certain narrow limits. One, and only one, velocity, united 
with one, and only one, direction, will produce a perfect circle. 
And the velocity must be near to this velocity, and the direc- 
tion also near to this direction, to produce orbits, such as the 
planetary orbits are, nearly circular ; that is, ellipses with small] 
eccentricities. The velocity and the direction must both he 
right. If the velocity be wrong, no direction will cure the 
error; if the direction be in any considerable degree oblique, 
no velocity will produce the orbit required. Take for example 
the attraction of gravity at the surface of the earth. The force 
of that attraction being what it is, out of all the degrees of 
velocity, swift and slow, with which a ball might be shot off, 
none would answer the purpose of which we are speaking, but 
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what was nearly that of five miles in a second. If it were Jess 
than that, the body would not get round at all, but would come 
to the ground; if it were in any considerable degree more than 
that, the body would take one of those eccentric courses, those 
long ellipses, of which we have noticed the inconveniency, If 
the velocity reached the rate of seven imiles in a second, or 
went beyond that, the ball would fly off from the earth, and 
never be heard of more. In like manner with respect to the 
direction ; out of the innumerable angles in which the hall 
might be sent off (I mean angles formed with a line drawn to 
the centre,) none would serve but what was nearly a right one: 
out of the various directions in which the cannon might be 
pointed, upwards and downwards, every one would fail, but 
what was exactly or nearly horizontal. The same thing holds 
true of the planets: of our own among the rest. We are 
entitled therefore to ask, and to urge the question, why did the 
projectile velocity and projectile direction of the earth happen 
to be nearly those which would retain it in a efrev/ar form! 
Why not one of the infinite number of veiocities, one of the 
infinite number of directions, which would have made it ap- 
proach much nearer to, or recede much farther from, the sun 

With such evidences, then, of the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, blazing on all sides around us in the mechanism of 
the universe, we may surely exclaim with the poet, that ‘the 
undevout astronomer is mad.’ May we not also say with the 
Psalmist, and with an emphasis, or depth of meaning, wholly 
unknown to him, that ‘the heavens declare the glory of God ¢ 
No, replies, M. Auguste Comte, that ‘old saying is obselete.’ 

.. The ignorant may continue to repeat that old saying: 
but ‘the initiated, ‘the savans,’ know better. ‘For my part, 
he adds in a foot-note, [we quote from memory,| *{ can see no 
other glory in the heavens but the glory of Hipparchns, and 
Kepler, and Newton.” How wonderful in a great thinker, in 
the sublime author of the Philosophie Positive himself, is such 
suicidal stupidity! The ‘initiated, the ‘savans,’ all know 
better! leaving the vulgar herd to repeat the obsolete folly of 
the Psalmist, that ‘the heavens declare the glory of God?’ 
Yet, strange to SAV, both Kepler and Newton, the two greatest 
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astronomers that ever lived, were no less devout than the 
Psalinist himself, in landing and magnifying the glory of God 
as manifested in the heavens! Were they, too, among the 
uninitiated, the vulgar herd, on whom the savant looks down 
with contempt? On the contrary, they are recognised by the 
savant himself, no less than by all the world besides, as the 
great creators of the science of astronomy, whose glory alone 
he beholds in the godless heavens! Alas, poor savant! how 
art thou caught in those silly toils of thine! How pitifully 
thou danglest, like a fly, in those cobwebs of the brain! 
Wouldst thou, poor sophist! convince the world, that none 
but the ignorant herd can see the glory of God in the heavens, 
when, as all the world knows, that glory was seen there, and 
devoutly worshipped too, by a Kepler and a Newton ‘ 
Wouldst thou, in one breath, show the world the glory of 
Newton and Kepler in the heavens; and, in the next, cover 
them with disgrace because they could see more of the 
glory of God than of themselves, in the work of His hands? 
In this instanee, at least, if ‘the undevout astronomer’ was 
not literally mad, he was certainly demented. For, while 
buzzing out his impotent rage against the glory of God, he 
commits a suicidal blunder, or act of self-contradiction, more 
worthy of an idiot than of a ‘savant... Hence, if he did noth- 
ing to reveal the glory of God, he has done much to manifest 
the stupidity of Atheism. 












































Art. IX.—NVOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—On tHE Puysicat Basis or Lire. By Th. H. Huxley, LL. D., FL R.S. Re- ‘ 
printed from the Fortnightly Review for February 1869. Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. 1869. Per - 


Prof. Huxley who, though comparatively a young man, 
has for several years been recognised as one of the very first 
of living naturalists, is equally distinguished as an eloquent 
popular lecturer. We learn from the ‘Introduction’ (by 
the American Editor) to the remarkable discourse whose title 
is given above, that it was originally delivered in Edinburgh, 
November 18, 1868, and was subsequently published in 
London as the leading article in the Fortnightly Review, for 
February, 1869. It attracted so much attention that five 
editions of that number of the magazine have already been 
issued, and it is now reprinted in this country in permanent 
form. 

The main object of the discourse is to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the community of nature between all the countless 
forms of living beings, from the simplest microscopic plant up 
to man, and to demonstrate that notwithstanding the appa- 
rent difficulties of the case, ‘a threefold unity—namely, a 
unity of power or faculty, a unity of form, and a unity of 
substantial composition—pervades the whole living world.’ 
This somewhat startling proposition is sustained with great 
ability and with a wealth of popular illustration which gives 
an inexpressible charm to the writings of this eminent 
naturalist. 

Referring to the once accepted doctrine that animals are 
distinguished from plants by exhibiting those transitory 
changes of form which we class under irritability and con- 
tractility, he asserts that it is more than probable, that when 
the vegetable world is thoroughly explored, we shall find all 
plants in possession of the same powers, at one time or other 


of their existence. In illustration of this statement he cites 
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the phenomena of active currents in the protoplasm of a great 
multitude of different plants, whose cause seem to lie in con- 
tractions of the protoplasm which bound the channel in 
which they flow, but which are so minute that the best 
microscopes show only their effects and not themselves. 

‘The spectacle afforded by the wonderful energies prisoned 
within the compass of the microscopic hair of a plant, which 
we commonly regard as a mere passive organism, is not easily 
forgotten by one who has watched its display continued hour 
after hour, without pause or sign of weakening. The possi- 
ble complexity of many other organic forms, seemingly as 
simple as the protoplasm of the nettle, dawns upon one; and 
the comparison of such a protoplasm toa body with an in- 
ternal circulation, which has been put forward by an eminent 
physiologist, loses much of its startling character. Currents 
similar to those of the hairs of the nettle have been observed 
in a great multitude of very differeut plants, and weighty 
authorities have suggested that they probably occur, in more 
or less perfection, in all young vegetable cells. If such be 
the case, the wonderful noon-day silence of a tropical forest 
is, after all, due only to the dullness of our hearing; and 
could our ears'catch the murmur of these tiny maelstroms, 
as they whirl in the innumerable myriads of living cells 
which constitute each tree, we should be stunned, as with 
the roar of a great city.’ 

We rejoice to tind that a philosopher whose antecedents 
preclude the supposition of any prejudice on his part, in favor 
of the theology of Christian believers, denounces in emphatic 
language the so-called positive philosophy of M. Comte, in 
whose ‘dreary and verbose pages,’ he sees ‘little or nothing 
of any scientific value, and a great deal which is as thoroughly 
antagonistic to the very essence of science as anything in 
ultramontane catholicism.’ Furthermore, our author, though 
he uses materialistic terminology, and maintains that it ex- 
presses the substantial truth distinctly, repudiates the materi- 
alistic philosophy which he believes to ‘involve grave philo- 
sophical error.’ It is true, that his explanation of this 
apparent paradox amounts to nothing more than an assertion 

15 
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that the ‘fundamental doctrines of materialism, like those of 
spiritualism, and most other ‘‘isms’’ lie outside the limits of 
philosophical inquiry.’ If he had said outside the limits of 
physical science, his position would be irrefragable, but to 
set aside in this summary way all metaphysical philosophy, 
and repudiate its legitimacy, is to beg a very important ques- 
tion on which some of the giant intellects of this as well as 
of all preceding ages have entertained a very different set of 
opinions. We do not propose to discuss this question, but 
we hail with satisfaction the testimony of Prof. Huxley, as 
against Comte and his followers, that materialism ‘involves 
grave philosophical errer,’ and that ‘its errors may paralyse 
the energies and destroy the beauty of a life.’ 

2.—Tue New Encuanp Tracepies. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

It is not our intention, in this notice, to attempt anything 
like a critique of the volume before us. We merely wish to 
call attention to two remarkable passages in The New Eng- 
land Tragedies ; the one of which sets forth a great truth, 
and the other a series of extraordinary blunders. In relation 
to the last of these passages, or series of blunders, a botanical 
friend says, ‘It runs thus: 


ACT I. 
Scene 1.—The woods near Salem Village. 
TITUBA.* 


Here's monk’s-hood, that breeds fever in the blood ; 
And deadly nightshade, that makes men see ghosts ; 
And henbane, that will shake them with convulsions ; 
And meadow-saffron and black hellebore, 

That rack the nerves, and puff the skin with dropsy ; 
And bitter-sweet, and briony, and eye-bright, 

That cause eruptions, nose-bleed, rheumatisms ; 

I know them, and the places where they hide 

In field and meadow.’— Giles Corey, p. 103. 


‘Monk’s-hood ’—Aconitum. There are several European 
species which are rarely cultivated on this side of the Atlan- 


*Tituba is a real historical character. The hiding is of course near ‘Salem 
Village.’ 
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tic, and never naturalised ; also, two native species in the 
mountains of Virginia, North and South Carolina.—A. wnei- 
natum, and A. reclinatum. 

‘Deadly-Nightshade ’—Solanum nigrum, L. Not uncom- 
mon as-a naturalised weed in gardens of our day. 

‘Henbane’—Hyoscyamus niger, L. Introduced from Eu- 
rope and occasionally cultivated. Rarely spontaneous in and 
around gardens, but no one ever detected it hiding in an 
American field or meadow, before or after the Indian witch. 

‘ Meadow-Saffron’=Colchicum autumnale, L. Also Eu- 
ropean. Sometimes cultivated, but never known to escape. 

‘Black Hellebore’=Helleborus niger, L. European, and 
not known on our shores. 

‘ Bitter-sweet '—Solanum duleamara, L. Introduced from 
Europe and inclining toward naturalisation in some places. 

‘Bryony ’=Bryonia. There are several species found in 
Kurope; none here. 

‘ Eye-bright ’=Euphrasia officinalis, L. Occurs sparingly 
in the high mountains of New England and Canada. 

‘What a wonderful witch Mrs. Tituba must have been to 
find all these plants hiding in the woods, fields, and meadows 
near Salem Village! Perhaps she lied; for who would ex- 
pect a servant of the Evil One to speak the truth? But, 
then, she speaks in soliloquy! Her familiarity with the 
English names of the plants, and the ‘elegance of her lan- 
guage, indicate that she was a traveller in her time, and what 
cannot one learn abroad—useful literatures and the many 
tongues of mankind—a kind of knowledge that may always 
be turned to account! No doubt she had visited the Brocken 
on her broomstick, and taken part in the revels of Walpurgis 
Night; and how easy then to have filled her basket over 
there with the necessary ‘yarbs;’ and how easy to have 
sailed back again, over the moon, if need be, and that in the 
twinkling of a cat’s eye. The poet should have put into her 
mouth a description of her aerial voyage, and the locality 
where the ‘yarbs’ grew, for surely she never got them in 
the neighborhood of Salem Village. 

‘In sober earnestness, the whole thing betrays wretched 
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poverty of invention, and a blind following of Old World 
authors. It will suit Englishmen, but to Americans who 
know anything of the productions of our own soil, it must 
appear ludicrous. Have we no herbs truly indigenous, that 
would play as respectable a part in the witch’s soliloquy as 
the foreigners? And have we none with Indian names, to 
give the whole an air of vraisemblance,—to bring it within 
the range of probability,—to give the imagination some real 
ground upon which to rest? Let us try it by substitution. 
Without any particular study, the following version was 
produced on the spur of the moment: 


‘Here’s blood-root! that breeds fever in the blood; 
Enchanter’s nightshade? that makes men sce ghosts ; 
And musquash* that will shake them with convulsions ; 
And poison-sumach * and white hellebore,® 

That rack the nerves, and puff the skin with dropsy ; 
And blue cohosh,® pipsissewa,’ puccoon,® 

That cause eruptions, nose-bleed, rheumatisms ; 

I know them, and the places where they hide 

In field and meadow.’ 


All these no doubt flourished of old in the vicinity of 
Salem, as they flourish there to this day. In regard to the 
hiding place of the plants, which Tituba brings on the 
stage, it was possible to make only eight blunders, and con- 
sequently only eight blunders are made. Tituba evidently 
gets her ‘yarbs,’ where Longfellow gets his poetry,—from 
European books, not from nature. But let us quit this farrago 
of blunders for the great truth of Zhe New England Tra- 
gedies. 

The embodiment of New England charity is, in the pas- 
sage to which we here refer, represented as ‘ Death on the 
pale horse.’ ‘John Norton, Minister of the Gospel,’ as we 
learn fiom the dramatis persone, thus boasts of himself and 
his mission as objects of prophetic vision : 

' Sanguinaria canadensis, L. *Circaea lutetiana, L. *Cicuta maculata, L. 
4 Rhus venenata, D. C. ‘*Veratrum viride, Ait. ‘Caulophyllum thalictroides, 


Mx. ‘Chimaphila umbellata, Ait. * Lithospermum canescens, Lehm. or Hydrastis 
canadensis, L. 
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‘The lantern of St. Botolph’s ceased to burn 
When from the portals of that Church he came 
To be a burning and a shining light 

Here in the wilderness. And, as he lay 

On his death-bed, he saw me in a vision 

Ride on a snow-white horse into this town. 

His vision was prophetic; thus I come 

A terror to the impenitent, and Death 

On the pale horse of the Apocalypse 

To all the accursed race of Ieretics.’ 

Yes, O thou blessed minister of the Gospel of mercy! and 
bright representative of New England charity in the year of 
grace 1665! truly wast thou ‘ Death on the pale horse,’ rid- 
ing over, and trampling under foot, witches, and Quakers, 
and Baptists, and Episcopalians, and Catholics, and the 
whole ‘race of accursed Heretics !’ 

In the Prologue, the poet says, perhaps some friend may 
ask, ‘Why touch upon such themes?’ Why remind the 
reader that, once upon a time, New England charity was 
‘Death on the pale horse,’ and other such unpleasant facts. 
Says the poet,— 

‘ITanswer: ‘For the lesson that they teach ; 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 

Hope, Faith, and Charity remain—these three ; 
And the greatest of them all is Charity.’’’ 

True—very true—provided only, and provided always, the 
charity be real, and not merely ‘Death on the pale horse.’ 
Provided it be the charity which, with the meek and lowly 
Jesus, rode into Jerusalem on an ass’s colt, and not the 
charity of the proud, fierce parson, who came into Boston 
town on the ‘snow-white horse’ of orthodoxy, breathing 
curses, deep and dire, ‘to all the accursed race of Heretics.’ 
He was certainly a ‘ burning,’ if not a ‘shining,’ light, there 
‘in the wilderness.’ 

We are not sure, however, that the poet is right in sup- 
posing that he merely describes,— 

‘The errors of an age long passed away.’ 
For, it seems to us,—we havea sort of faint recollection, —that 


we have seen something very like the same error in our own 
age and country. We have, it is certain, used our very best 
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endeavors to escape the taint of heresy, even more than the 
bloody hoofs of the ‘snow-white horse’ of orthodoxy. We 
have, both in the fear of God and the love of man, sought 
the truth as infinitely more precious than rubies, or much 
fine gold. Yea, and after such laborious pains-taking and 
toil of the brain as few men have ever endured, we fancied 
that we had actually found the truth. Hence we fondly 
looked for ‘the tolerance of opinion,’ which, in The New 
England Tragedies, is celebrated as the glorious boon of our 
own blessed age. But, lo! instead of tolerance, we beheld 
again, in the year of grace 1861, that is, if it be not all a 
dream, the charity of New England come forth in its old form 
of ‘Death on the pale horse.’ In his train, too, we beheld a 
vast army of New England parsons, not one of whom had 
ever sought or cared for truth, simply rushing on with the 
multitude to do evil, all trampling beneath the feet of their 
‘snow-white horses,’ the lives and fortunes of men, women, 
and children, far better than themselves. No! the primitive 
fashion of New England charity is not obsolete; it belongs 
not exclusively to ‘an age long passed away.’ It has only 
changed its direction. No longer able to persecute ‘ the 
accursed race of heretics’ in religion, it now bends its fury 
against those in politics. It is still ‘Death on the pale 
horse.’ As in 1665, it crushed free thought in matters of 
religion, so, in 1861, it crushed free thought in affairs of 
State ; and in both cases, like the very prince of tyrants, it 
‘extinguished the heresy in the blood of the heretics.” ‘We 
thank thee for that word, Jew!’ The charity of New Eng- 
land parsons, is ‘ Death on the pale horse.’ 

3.—Ovr CnHitpren 1n Heaven. By Wm. H. Holcombe, M. D. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. Pp. 318. 

_ This book has, we believe, found many readers; and it 
will, no doubt, find many more. Both the subject and the 
style are well adapted to secure for it a wide circulation. 
‘Our children in Heaven!’ Are they really there? ‘The 
bank of the mystical Jordan which separates the wilderness of 
this life from the Canaan of a better, is rimmed with total 
darkness. Our dear ones approach the dreaded verge and 
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disappear from us, We peer in vain into the terrible abyss. 
The sensation is perhaps the same to them that it is to us. 
To their reverted eyes we may seem also to have been swal- 
lowed up in sudden night. An immeasurable wall of black- 
ness divides us’, (p. 21.) 

‘Why is this? Was it always so? Will it always be so? 
With uplifted hands and eager voices and aching hearts, we 
cry to the heavens—Js there nolight ?’ Now, to this inquiry, 
which forms the title to the first chapter of his book, Dr. 
Holcombe replies: ‘ From the stand-points of the old Theol- 
ogy all is darkness.’ Hence, he treats his theme from the 
‘stand-points’ of the new theology ; the theology, namely, 
of the New Jerusalem Church. We cried to tlie heavens; 
nay, all ages cried to the heavens; and yet there was no 
light, absolutely no light, till Immanuel Swedenborg an- 
swered the voice of suffering humanity. Till then all was 
darkness ; the heavenly Canaan was rimmed ‘ with total dark- 
ness;’ with ‘an immeasurable wall of darkness’ indeed, 
which no mortal eye could penetrate. How dreadful, then, 
and insufferably dark, had been the condition of the human 
race, if the new gospel of this new Immanuel had not 
‘brought life and immortality to light!’ 

When any one, in any department of thought, is so unfor- 
tunate as to find ‘darkness’ only, and ‘no light,’ in the 
labors of the past, we are very apt to suspect, that his ‘new 
lights’ are merely the ignes fatui of the imagination. Hence 
we are sorry, that our author has found ‘total darkness’ 
only, on the subject of his book, in ‘the old Theology ;’ 
while he discovers so much light in the new theology. We 
fear that he has, like Swedenborg himself, mistaken fancies 
for facts, and ‘correspondencies’ for truth. The exaltation 
of imagination under whose influence he writes,—and writes 
so beautifully too,—may leave no room for doubt in his own 
mind; but he must excuse us if, in our cooler mood, we find 
as little real light in his new theology, as he has found in 
the old. From the nature of his system, he may write, as 
we are told he does, ‘authoritatively rather than specula- 
tively ;’ yet this can have but little weight with those who 
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believe in the authority of the old Immanuel rather than of 
‘the new. The dominance and the dogmatism of the imagina- 
tion is one thing; and the authority of a divinely inspired 
teacher is quite another. 

We have no wish to deny, however, that Dr. Holcombe is 
a fine writer. Indeed, this is evident to all readers of taste, 
who are at all familiar with the numerous productions of his 
pen. Whether he revels amid the fantastic doctrines of 
Hahnemann, or the rapt visions of Swedenborg, he always 
shows himself a master of style, if not of thought ; a master 
of style, whose marvellous command of choice phrases, is a 
little apt to cloy the edge of taste with a too frequent re- 
currence of ‘nectared sweets.’ In the work before us, our 
author appears to great advantage ; striking, at times, the 
deeper and the finer chords of the human heart, he causes 
them to vibrate in unison with all that is pure and holy in 
heaven and earth. Every one may, indeed, derive both 
pleasure and instruction from the careful and discriminating 
perusal of Our Children in Heaven. It will, no doubt, be 
read by many, and contemplated with delight, even from 
‘the stand-points of the old Theology.’ But who can meas- 
ure the transports of those who, under the influence of the 
new faith, shall pore over its pages ? 

The homeopathic practice, it is sometimes said, surrepti- 
tiously borrows its best remedies from the old schools of 
medicine. Be this as it may, Dr. Holcombe is, in our opin- 
ion, infinitely above any such dishonesty. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, however, he is unconsciously indebted to 
‘the old Theology,’ for many of the most valuable lights of 
the work now under consideration. We say this, to recom- 
mend his work to our readers. 

Our Children in Heaven consists of ten chapters. The title 
of each chapter is in the form of a question, and they stand 
in the following order: Is there no light? How are they 
raised? What bodies have they? Where do they go? 
Who takes care of them? What are they doing? Can we 
communicate? Why did not the Lord prevent? Why did 
they die? What good can come of it? Such are the ten 
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questions, which Dr. Holcombe discusses in the ten chapters 

of his book, and with even more than his usual felicity of 

style and elevation of sentiment. 

4,—LetTrTer FROM PresIDENT BarNarpD, oF CoLtumBIA CoLLeGr, REGARDING THE 
Great INSTRUMENT AT THE DouGLas UNIVERSITY. 

The above published letter, bearing date ‘Columbia College, 
Feb. 20, 1869,’ brings to mind a few painful reminiscences, 
which may possess some little value, if not interest, for our 
readers. President Barnard, in said letter, claims the credit 
of having had constructed, and fitted for. use, the ‘Great 
Instrument’ now in the Douglas University, at Chicago, 
Illinois. He does not particularly dwell on the fact, how- 
ever, that he had it constructed for ‘the University of Missis- 
sippi,’ while, just before the late War, he was the President 
of that Institution. He explains, at length, his own agency 
in regard to that great instrument or telescope, and how it 
came to find its way from a Southern toa Northern University. 
We are concerned, however, with the great writer, more than 
with ‘the great instrument.’ How did it happen, then, that 
he, about the same time, disappeared as the President of 
a Southern College, and turned up as the President of a 
Northern one? This is the question which we are about to 
explain; deeming this change in the destiny of the great 
President of fully as much importance as that in the destiny 
of the great instrument. 

President Barnard was suspected, at the outbreak of the 
War, of being untrue to the South in his sentiments. But, 
as he denied the charge, his more generous and confiding 
friends regarded it as false. Jefferson Davis was one of this 
number. So great, indeed, was the confidence of Mr. Davis 
in the sincerity of President Barnard, that he offered to ap- 
point him the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry for the 
Southern Confederacy; and Mr. B. agreed to accept the ap- 
pointment. The commission was, if we remember correctly, 
made out, and delivered to President Barnard. He certainly 
agreed to accept such a commission. We did not protest 
against the appointment; because we knew the marked 
ability of Presideut Barnard, and because we then had, as 
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we still have, in our possession, a letter from him, in which 
he represented himself as a devoted Southerner. 

This letter was written under very peculiar circumstances, 
It was written at or about the time when, in spite of his pro- 
fessions, the reverend gentleman was most vehemently sus- 
pected of secret disloyalty to the South. It was written to 
one whom he had never seen; and, instead of being sent by 
nail, it was put into the hands of a trustee of the University 
of Mississippi, then contemplating a visit to Virginia, to be 
delivered by him to the person to whom it was addressed. 
Thus it was, of course, seen and read by the trustee, whose 
favorable opinion the writer desired to retain It had the 
designed effect. Neither the trustee to whose care the letter 
was entrusted, nor the professor in the University of Virginia 
to whom it was addressed, could have imagined, far a moment, 
that a clergyman of the high-standing of President Barnard 
would have volunteered to write such a letter, merely to con- 
ceal his real sentiments. President Davis, also, knew of the 
existence and the import of the letter in question before he 
tendered said office to President Barnard. 

The wife of Mr. Barnard was known to be in favor of the 
North. Hence, when he asked for permission to send her 
across the line to her Northern friends and relations, the 
request was readily granted by President Davis. And, as 
every Southern man at Richmond knew, the same permission 
would have been granted to Mr. Barnard himself, if he had 
only been pleased to make known his real sentiments. But, 
instead of this, he only asked permission to visit Norfolk 
with his wife, to send her across the lines to her Northern 
friends, with the express understanding that he would return 
to Richmond, and enter on the duties of his new office as 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. Itso happened, however, 
that he did not return to Richmond. On the contrary, he 
turned up in New York, and, on the death of Mr. King, he 
was appointed, while the war was at its height, the President 
of Columbia College. Was this to reward him for his friend- 
ship to the South? Or did he make that friendship known 
in New York ? 





’y 
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A correspondent of the London Zimes, in one of his letters 
from New York, related how bravely President Barnard had 
acted before his perilous escape from the South; how he had, 
actually ‘bearded the lion in his den,’ plainly telling Presi- 
dent Davis, that he despised the office which had been 
tendered to him, and that he would stand by the North as 
the home of his sires. When these statements, or words to 
the same effect, appeared in the London Times, we replied to 
them in the London Standard, and published the aforesaid 
letter of President Barnard, which, as we have already said, 
is still in our possession. By means of three lines cut from 
some newspaper, and sent to us during the war in a letter, 
we learned that President Barnard had denied the truth'of 
our statements. Now, whether that reverend gentleman, on 
his return to New York, represented himself as friendly to 
the Sonth or to the North, is best known to the people of 
that city, or to the Trustees of Columbia College by whom 
he was elected to serve'as its President. Whether he repre- 
sented himself, in the letter voluntarily written to us asa 
friend of the South, may be seen by reading that letter itself; 
which is, verbatim et literatim, as follows: 


Univer. oF Miss. May 14, 1861. 
Dear Sim: 

[ had, some time since3, the pleasure of reading the 
first of your articles in reply to Dr. Hodge, in a number of 
the Journal of Commerce which our friend Judge Howry’ did 
me the favor to lend me. <A short time-after I received by 
mail a copy ofa later number of the Journal, containing the 
second article. Both these, and particularly the second, so 
struck me by the remarkable ability and the excellent temper 
in which the argument was managed, and by the irresistible 
conclusiveness with which it demolished the positions of your 
opponent, and vindicated the justice of the cause of the South, 
that I felt inclined at once to address you a note of thanks 
for the signal service which, in preparing these papers, you 
have rendered to our common cause. I delayed, however, 


' Judge Uowry was the Trustee of the Univer. of Miss., by whom the letter 
was sent. 
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making this communication, in the hope that I should have 
the good fortune to see the third and concluding article of 
the series. As our mutual friend, the Judge, is about start- 
ing from Oxford on a visit to his birth place in Virginia, I 
will not hesitate to seize the opportunity which his departure 
offers, to carry out hastily my design, though the gratifica- 
tion for which I have been hoping has not been realized. It 
is probable that Judge Howry may personally meet you, and 
that this letter, by such a conveyance, may find you more 
immediately than it would do were I to direct it as I should 
have done, before you laid down the pen for the sword. 

In thanking you for your most masterly vindication of our 
injured section, | cannot forbear to express my regret that 
your articles had not been prepared and widely circulated 
through the North some months earlier ; or rather that what 
has been moulded into the form of a reply to Dr. Hodge had 
not been spread before all the people with the same ability 
long before Dr. Hodge wrote. Embodying as it does (at 
least in the two articles which I have read) the most lucid, 
convincing, and dispassionative investigation of the right and 
wrong involved in the controversy between the North and 
the South, which I have ever met with, I am satisfied that 
these papers must have produced a powerful effect upon all 
readers, whether originally disposed to side with us or not. 

Excuse the haste of this note. I cannot conclude it with- 
out adding a prayer, that one who is capable of doing the 
State so imminent service in so many ways, may be preserved 
through the dangers to which his patriotic devotion must 
expose him in the impending struggle ; and yet live to achieve 
new laurels in the fields of science and letters. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obt. Serv. 
A. T. Biepsor. F, A. P. Barnarp. 


Mr. Barnard was successor, as Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, to the person to whom he addressed the 
above letter. Though convinced of ‘the justice of the cause 
of the South,’ he judged it better, as did many other untrue 
spirits, to stand with the wicked, than to fall with the weak. 
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We have always been of a different opinion. Nor would we, 
at this moment, consent to occupy the position of the Rev. 
F. A. P. Barnard,—the brave man who ‘bearded the lion in 
his den,’—for all the worlds ever seen by the ‘ Great Instru- 
ment’ at Chicago. 


5.—My Ten-Rop Farm; ork How! Became a Frorist. By Mrs. Maria Gilman. 
3oston: Loring. 1869. 


This is an account of the difficulties of a widow in sustain- 
ing herself and children in comfort and independence. 
Among these difficulties are poverty, inexperience, the usual 
amount of bad advice from friends and relatives, dealings 
with dishonest and unfeeling trades-people, a good deal of 
that pride which dislikes to work, and, as it is a woman, it 
may be unnecessary to add, a great deal of that pride which 
dislikes to be seen working. A certain brother James ‘ does’ 
the ‘villain’ of the book. He carefully puts wet blankets 
on all of the widow’s enthusiasm, pooh-poohs her schemes 
as hair-brained, and borrows her garden tools. But with 
the inevitableness of a ten cent novel, justice comes up with 
him in the end; for now that the widow has become thrifty 
and prosperous, she takes marvellous delight in James’ pres- 
ent poverty, and tells of his slovenly household with all 
that relish and triumph, whicn are to be found in a woman’s 
‘I told you so.’ 


6.—Reauitirs oF Irish Lire. By W. Stewart Trench. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 1869. For sale by J.S. Waters & Son, Baltimore. 


The ‘Irish Republic’ of the Fenians and the measures for 
disestablishing the Irish Church, make anything relating to 
Ireland of especial interest at the present time. An unpre- 
tending and apparently truthful statement of facts, like Mr. 
Trench’s ‘ Realities,’ is the more valuable, because there is 
no attempt at philosophy or statesmanship. Were there 
such an attempt, we might feel that the facts were selected 
or warped to suit the writer’s theories. 

There are two obstacles to the ‘ pacification’ of Ireland— 
the Church establishment and the Land Tenures. Without 
an unexpected resistance in the House of Lords, the former 
of these will soon be removed. The latest intelligence from 
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Ireland shows that this concession on the part of govern- 
ment does not satisfy the people. There must be some 
legislation on the land question. Mr. Trench’s book gives 
us a very complete idea of the grievances of the Irish people 
growing out of the system of land tenures and ‘ absenteeism,’ 
Even after Church disendowment the great trouble remains ; 
and yet how to remove that trouble without an unparalleled 
and unwarranted interference with the rights of property, is 
a problem that has long vexed English statesmen. Irish 
landlords are, in general, Protestants and of English cr 
Scotch descent. Irish tenants are generally Catholics and 
of Celtic descent. Many of the estates are of immense size, 
including from 20,000 to 40,000 acres, with some 2,000 to 
10,000 people living on a single estate. These vast estates 
and their tenantry are, in general, managed by agents, the 
landlords residing abroad or in the cities. The hardships 
that grow up under this system are greater than would be 
conjectured. The tenants having no permanent interest in 
the Jand, cultivate it in the most slovenly manner, and make 
no attempt to improve the soil; and they are at any time 
liable to be evicted, and that, too, for insufficient cause. An 
agent may be of an easy, amiable temper, or intimidated by 
ribbonmen, and, as a consequence, will permit squatting and 
subletting, or will allow arrearages for rent to run on through 
six oreight years. He is suddenly removed, and an energetic, 
exacting man replaces him. Squatters and subtenants are 
driven out, and those in arrears are evicted or all their per- 
sonal property distrained. Thus oftentimes a whole district 
of country with thousands of inhabitants, is unsettled, and 
the people driven into hopeless pauperism. Indeed all the 
lamentable consequences follow, which have always followed, 
where the happiness and prosperity ef many people are made 
to depend on the judgment or whim of one man. 

Other things add to the miseries of this situation. The 
feeling is prevalent among the Irish tenantry that the land 
is of right theirs, that they have been dispossessed by force 
and tyranny, and that they have the right in any way, law- 
ful or unlawful, to recover that possession. For this reason 
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Ribbonmen who murder landlords are patriots, and con- 
spiracies against the lives of the ruling race are things to be 
commended. Within the last few months, we have reports 
of these mysterious murders, which ten or twenty years ago 
were so common. 

Mr. Trench intersperses his work with deeds of adventure 
and with pathetic incidents, which do much to give us an 
insight into Irish character, and, on the whole, we have 
seldom seen a more readable and instructive book. 


7.—ANALYTIC ORTHOGRAPHY ; OR, THE TREVELYAN Prize Essay. By S.S. Halde- 


man, A. M., Professor in Delaware College; Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society ; of the Imperial Economic Society of St. Petersburg; etc., 
ete., ete. Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
Paris: Benjamin Duprat. Berlin: Fred. Diimmler. 1860. 

This remarkable production, by one of the most remark- 
able men of the age, owes its existence to two prizes,—one of 
$500 and the other of $200,—offered, in 1857, by Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, A. M., (Oxford,) for the best Essays on the 
Philosophy of Spoken Language, to contain, among other 
features, an Analysis of the System of Articulate Sounds, 
(Essay, page 6, note.) The committee appointed, by Sir 
Walter, to decide on the merits of the various essays submitted 
for examination, was composed of the most learned philologists 
of Great Britain,—among whom were Max Muiler and 
Latham. Seventeen competitors contended for the Prize, 
some from England, some from Germany, and one at least 
from America. It is with no little pride and pleasure, that 
we here record the fact that the American distanced all his 
European competitors. 

Among all the learned essays submitted, there was not 
one, in the opinion of the committee, which complied with 
the conditions of the offer. ‘ But Sir Walter,’ as a contempo- 
rary said, ‘who is himself a good philologist and analytical 
scholar,’ decided to award $250 to ‘ the Essay with the motto, 
Fiat justitia ruat celum, which, though deficient in some of the 
requirements, had been highly commended by several of the 
adjudicators.” He also proposed, at the same time, to award 
the remaining $250 to the same author, on condition that he 
would revise, complete, and publish his Essay. It is to this 
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offer of Sir Walter that we owe the above goodly quarto of 
148 pages. He divided the prize of $200 equally between 
four writers,—all English scholars,—whose Essays, though 
inferior to the one under consideration, were deemed to possess 
much merit. 

‘A London literary journal,’ as quoted by the Philadelphia 
Evening Argus, says of the work before us: ‘ Professor Halde- 
man’s essay contains a valuable ontline of the theory of 
etymology, embracing a critical inquiry into the value of the 
Roman and Saxon alphabets, and many bits of word-history, 
which are treated with much subtlety and originality; and, 
above all, with a degree of method and precision in tracing, 
step by step, the corruptions of oral language. The question 
of how much assistance the etymologist can vain from 
Romanic spelling is skilfully handled, and in a manner very 
adverse to the opinion of the Rev. R. C, Trench.’ 

Professor Haldeman has, we believe, studied more pro- 
foundly, and more successfully, ‘ the Mechanism of Speech,’ 
than any man living. In his preface to the work before us, 
he says: ‘ The new Laws of the Mechanism of Speech, and the 
Physiology and the Physiognomy of Words, as exhibited 
here, we believe to be the true basis of etymology, and they 
will be taken up and expanded hereafter with an educational 
series on the Philosophy of Etymology, affixes of the English 
Language, &c.’ This promise, at least so far as it relates to 
the ‘ Affixes of the English Language,’ has already been 
redeemed, by the production of a work—formerly noticed in 
the pages of this Review. Since that notice was written, we 
have seen in an English periodical, the Contemporary Review, 
the following very high commendation of ‘Haldeman’s 
Affixes :’ 

‘Mr. Haldeman has compressed in an elegantly printed, 
octavo volume, a collection more rational, complete and ex- 
haustive, of the component parts of our language than we 
have had any right to hope for within the present century; 
he has produced, with -great labor and with great success, 
what we may fairly pronounce to be not only a most practi- 
cally useful work, but one absolutely indispensable to sys- 
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tematic and thorough students of language—as calculated, 
on grounds of scholarship, to fix the true meaning of multi- 
tudinous forms, to shorten labor, and to save the student 
from innumerable conjectural errors, as well as from the 
disappointment which follows on the discovery of their 
erroneousness. And in doing this, he has also established 
aclaim on eur gratitude in enabling us to welcome, as we 
most cordially do, the appearance of another highly skilled 
and worthy laborer in that American school which, not to 
mention other honored names, has made that of George P. 
Marsh, through his admirable ‘“ Letters on the English Lan- 
guage,’ a household word amongst us all.’ (Contemporary 
Review, London, 1867.) 

We had intended to set forth, ina note to Art. VIT.. the 
opinion, that the Laws of Grimm, therein discussed, are 
much better understood by Professor Haldeman, than by 
Grimm himself. The learned author of that able and‘ inter- 
esting article, asserts that the Laws of Grimm are ‘ utterly 
unaccountable,’ and that the explanation of them is still 
‘new ground.’ Hence, we infer that his illustrations of 
these laws are not intended to account for them, or to explain 
the rationale of them. They merely show, indeed, what 
changes take place; while on the more profound and inter- 
esting question as to why or how these changes take place, 
they shed no light, and are intended to shed none. In re- 
gard to this question, we must go, not to Grimm, but to 
Haldeman, for light and instruction. It is no disparagement 
toGrimm, as a philologist, to say that he did not understand 
the rationale, or explanation of his own laws; for no one 
man can do everything. Both Leibnitz and Newton invented 
the method of the ‘ transcendental analysis,’ by which a new 
era of unparalleled light and glory was introduced into every 
branch of the mathematical and the physical sciences, and, 
above all, into the science of physical astronomy. But neither 
of them understood the rationale, or the interior mechanism, 
of his own wonderful method. It was, on the contrary, re- 
served for others to explain their own creation. In like 
manner, the laws of language discovered by Grimm, still 
16 
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remained to be clearly and fully explained by others, when 
Haldeman took up the great question as to the why or the 
how of these laws. Let the Pennsylvania German have his 
due, as well as all the great scholars of Germany. 

&.—Benson’s GEOMETRY, WITH THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SpuericaL TriGonome- 

TRY, ETC. $2.00 per copy. 

From the first appearance of Z'he Southern Review to the 
present hour, we have, from time to time, had recommenda- 
tions of the above work obtruded on our notice. We have 
not, however, deemed it necessary to notice such an abortion 
of weakness, until we received, within the last twenty-four 
hours, two lithographed letters of recommendation, which are 
well calculated to impose on the public. 

We use the mildest possible terms in calling Benson's 
Geometry ‘an abortion of weakness.’ The authority of such 
mathematical pigmies as Euclid, Archimedes, and Newton, 
has not the weight of a feather with the mind of Mr. Benson. 
These poor pigmies, as well as all other sane men, except 
Mr. Benson, have believed, for example, that the area of the 
circle is equal to half the product of its circumference by its 
radius. But this, says Mr. Benson, is a gross error! It has 
never been truly demonstrated ; and, for the first time in the 
history of science, he demolishes this theorem of Euclid, by 
a sort of metaphysical jargon, which no one but an incorrigi- 
ble dolt could possibly comprehend. Not satisfied with dis- 
puting the best established, and most beautiful, theorems of 
Geometry, Mr. Benson attacks, ‘as illogical,’ the method 
by which, to all sane minds except his own, those theorems 
have been conclusively demonstrated. 

‘ Benson's Geometry,’ says he, ‘treats the Reductio ad absur- 
dum as illogical.’ When Euclid demonstrated, for example, 
that the area of the circle could be neither greater nor less 
than half the circumference into the radius, he thought he 
might safely conclude, that it is equal to that product or 
rectangle. But this conclusion, says Mr. Benson, is ‘illogi- 
eal.’ Is the area of the circle, then, neither greater nor less 
than, nor equal to, that rectangle? No greater evil, in the 
form of a book, could, perhaps, be inflicted on the brain of 
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young people, than requiring them to study Benson’ s Geome- 
try. If any study could convert them into lunatics, this 
would certainly be done by the study of the Geometry in 
question, if such an absurd book may be called a Geometry. 
It is certainly Benson’s Geometry; and if he is not guilty of 
idclatry in worshipping it, this is because we are forbidden to 
worship only the likeness of anything that is in heaven or in 
earth. Our apology for noticing such a work, will be found 
in the existence of the two following letters of recommenda- 
tion; which have been handsomely lithographed, and, no 
doubt, widely circulated over the country. The one of these 
letters, is from G. B. Docharty, Professor of Mathematics in 
the College of the City of New York; and the other is from 
S. 8. Randall, City Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Tuer CoLLece or THE Crty or New York, 
Cor. Lexington Av. and 23d St. 
New York, January 3, 1867. 

I have had several interviews with Mr. Lawrence 8. Ben- 
son, on scientific subjects ; and from his conversation, together 
with the essays which he has published, I esteem him an 
excellent scholar and fine mathematician. He has a desire 
to establish the elements of Euclid 7m all cases, independently 
of the demonstration known as the Reductio ad absurdum, 
‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 

Whatever aid or advice you can render him in the further- 
ance of this object, will tend to the advancement of true 
science. 

Yours, truly, G. B. Docuarty. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic INstTRUCTION, 
Superintendent’s Office, 
146 Granp St., New Yorx, October 13, 1868. 
On the recommendation of Prof. Docharty of the College 
of the City of New York, and upon a careful examination of 
the work, I reeommended Mr. Lawrence Benson’s Geometry 
as in my judgment, worthy of a place in the list of Text 
Books on that science, for the use of the schools in the City 
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of New York, and it was accordingly placed on the list by 
the Committee on the Course of Studies and Schouol Books, 
and adopted by the Board of Education. 

S. 8. Ranpatn, City Supt. 


It seems wonderful, indeed, that Mr. Benson could have 
secured, for his Geometry, the recommendation of Professor 
Docharty. This has certainly secured for it an introduction 
into the schools of the City of New York, which, by means of 
the above letters, may give it a still wider circulation. The 
book, it is true, was dedicated to Professor Docharty ; but 
what man of science would not feel himself disgraced by the 
dedication of sucha book? We cannot believe, for a moment, 
that the learned Professor of the College of the City of New 
York was bribed by such a dedication, or by any more 
valuable consideration. It is far more probable, we think, 
that the moon-struck science of Mr. Benson, with whom he 
has had ‘ several interviews,’ found its way into the Profes- 
sor’s mind through some unfortunate fissure in his pericra- 
nium. Be the reason, however, what it may, it is sad enough 
to reflect that such an evil, that such an instrument of tor- 
ture, should be inflicted on the brain of young people. No 
book could, in our humble opinion, be better adapted to 
uvhinge all the reasoning powers of the juvenile mind. 


9,—ELeMeENTS or Latin Pronunciation. By S. S. Haldeman, A. M., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Granbo & Co. 1851. 

This little volume, consisting of 58 pages only, with 18 
pages of notes, should be in the hand of every student of 
Latin. It deserves, indeed, an elaborate critique ; which, in 
connexion with the other linguistic works of the author, it 
will receive in some future number of this Review. In order 
that our readers may, in the mean time, have an idea of its 
great merits, we append the following extract from a judicious 
review of the work in an able contemporary magazine: ‘No 
student in the Latin can be thorough without a knowledge 
of its ancient pronunciation. Only in this way can he arrive 
at an apprehension of its etymology, which is so essential to 
the proper understanding ofa language. By restoring words 
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‘ 
to their ancient sounds he will at once be struck by close and 
beautiful relationships and resemblances between them and 
others, which he had never before suspected ; and these too 
by no means confined to the Latin, but often existing between 
them and others in other languages. . . . We trust this 
little work of Prof. Haldeman may serve to awaken a deeper 
interest in the subject. That philosophical talent and tact, 
so essential for investigations in natural science, which he is 
well-known eminently to possess, he has here brought to 
hear on the elements of the Latin Language with peculiar 
success. His conclusions, we fancy, are generally, if not 
always, correct, as they are founded on philosophical princi- 
ples, having been drawn from various reliable materials, both 
ancient and modern, in a manner almost as satisfactory and 
us safely to be trusted as the deductions of mathematics. . 
Mercersburg Review, March, 1852, p. 187. 
lu.—Over Yonver. Translated from the German of E. Marlitt; the author of 
‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’ ‘Gold Elsie,’ ete. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

This novelette, translated from the German by a young 
lady of Baltimore, is a sprightly and entertaining little 
book,—a veritable bonne-bouche for the reader of fiction. 
The spirit, and the other peculiarities of the original story, 
are faithfully preserved in the translation, which, we are 
glad to learn, has been a decided success. May its fair author 
be encouraged to continue her literary labors! and may 
other young ladies of Baltimore imitate her example! We 
cordially commend the book to the class of readers for whom 
it was intended; hoping that it may, ere long, be our pleas- 
ure, as well as our duty, to notice a second successful effort 
from the same fair hand. 


11.—A Treatise oN THE Law or Sate oF Personal Property: with references 
to the American Decisions and to the French Code and Civil Law. By J. 
P. Benjamin, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Henry 
Sweet. 1868. 


We do not notice this Book because it is the production of 
a Southern Jurist, but on account of its unusal merits. We 
do not believe that there is in the science of the Law a trea- 
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tise more methodical in the distribution of the subjects, or 
in which the precedents are better classified and criticised, 
The statements of the cases are remarkable for their accurate 
and perspicuous diction and freedom from all redundancy, 
Every word is necessary and well chosen. It is evidently 
the production of a Jurist who feels himself competent to 
seize the exact points of the cases, and able to pronounce on 
the correctness of judicial decisions. The modesty with 
which this is done, indicates a mind appreciative of the great 
ability of the English Judges in treating principles so various 
as those applicable to Sales, and at the same time equal to 
detect the instances in which these Judges have at times 
confused one class of cases with another, or been misled 
into too great breadth of expression. We are at no loss to 
understand on what grounds of professional science, the 
author was tendered by Gen’] Taylor, when President of the 
United States, a nomination to the Senate as one of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States, which he 
was induced to decline by his Jarge practice at the bar of New 
Orleans. 

We have been both gratified and surprised by the notice 
of this book in the April number of the American Law Re- 
view, page 541, published at Boston. It is most liberal and 
just. It says, ‘Mr. Benjamin gives us for the first time a 
book on Sales worthy to take its place by the side of Collyer 
and Lindley on Partnership, Byles on Bills, and the treatises 
of Mr. Justice Story.’ 

‘What Mr. Blackburn did not do, however, Mr. Benjamin 
has supplied, in such a way as to leave little to be desired.’ 

The reason of the meagre reference to American authorities 
is obvious. The book was no doubt intended as an assertion 
of title to employment at the English Bar, and not to con- 
trast the Jurists of the respective nations when administering 
the same principles of science. Let it be read by student and 
Jurist, and each will regard it as honorable to the author, to 
the South, and to the legal profession. 
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12.—LecturE-Norrs on Purysics. 3y Alfred M. Mayer, Ph. D., Professor 

of Physics in the Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Philadelphia. 1868. 

We have not been able to give more than a very cursory 
examination to the above notes. We feel that we risk little, 
however, in recommending the production of Professor Mayer, 
whose learning, accuracy, and ability, are so well known to 
all who are personally acquainted with him. We shall, 
(time and circumstances permitting,) hereafter bestow on his 
Notes the close examination, and the critical notice, wich 
they deserve. 


3.—Tne Encarisn Crassics: an historical sketch of the Literature of England 
from the earliest times to the accession of George III. By R. M. Johnston, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of Georgia. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 
1.ofessor Johnston is one of the few teachers of a classical 
school, who have not lost the learning and mastery of their 
mother tongue. His Latin and Greek for boys, has not spoiled 
his English for men. ‘The reason is, perhaps, that a portion 
of his life has been devoted to the study and teaching of the 
English language and literature in the University of Georgia. 
Be this as it may, the fact that he writes good English, is, in 
our opinion, no small recommendation of his school] for young 
men. We know an excellent Professor of Greek, who de- 
clares that he intends to vacate his chair very soon, for the 
reason that ‘the man who teaches Greek for twenty years is 
sure to become a fool.’ We hope the Professor is mistaken. 
We are sure, that neither Professor Johnston’s good sense, 
nor his good English, has been impaired by his habit of dril- 
ling boys in the rudiments of Greek and Latin. 


Notice.—Major Venable’s connection with the Southern Review, which was, 
from the first, designed to continue for one year only, terminates, of course, on 
the Ist day of January, 1870. He will then devote himself, exclusively, to his 
profession as an attorney and counsellor at law; and the Revirw will be under 
the editorial superintendence and control of its present senior editor, A. T. 
Bledsoe, and the Rev. E.J. Stearns, who is well known as a fine classical scholar 
and high-toned gentleman. No possible pains, or labor, or expense, will be spared 
to make the Southern Review what it ought to be, as the faithful and fearless 
exponent of the eternal principles of truth and justice. Desiring a little rest, or 
rather a temporary change in the sphere of his labors, the Senior editor of the 
Review will commit its next issue, (for Oct. 1869,) to the editorial supervision 
and care of his two friends, —Major Venable and the Rev. E. J. Stearns. 
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